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Preface 


fa rom the very beginning, the content of this book has been planned 
in response to the questions and concerns expressed by students 
in their introductory course in education. For example, the first edition 
was the result of four years of intensive experimentation with the 
content materials based upon the questions and concerns of over 
4,000 students. Subsequent editions have undergone critical testings 
and appraisals from which many modifications and improvements 
have come. It is a pleasure to express appreciation to the thousands 
of students and the hundreds of instructors throughout the nation who 
have used the book, and to the many reviewers of the various editions 
for their generous efforts and thoughtful suggestions for improving it. 

In planning for this edition, an attempt was made to decrease its 
length in order to maintain its price at a reasonable level. While it is 
very painful to make deletions—not only to cut length but also to make 
room for relevant new materials—every effort has been made to retain 
the same clearly defined purposes as guided the preceding five 
editions. The book has been planned to help a student in (1) gaining a 
valid and comprehensive understanding of what is involved in a 
teaching career; (2) acquiring a breadth of knowledge that is usually 
not formally included in general and educational psychology courses, 
in general and special methods courses, or in student teaching; (3) 
engaging in a variety of activities that will provide greater meaning or 
a rationale for professional course work to be taken subsequently; (4) 
seeing clearly the tasks which lie ahead in developing into an 
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effective teacher; (5) gaining a reasoned dedication to the profession; 
and (6) planning with care and insight for teaching and for profession- 
al growth after entering the profession. Emphasis is placed upon 
self-analysis, self-direction, inquiry, and a successful career in edu- 
cation. 

Heavy emphasis is now being placed upon career education, and 
the supply-and-demand situation with regard to teachers is less 
favorable today than it has been in the past. Therefore every post- 
secondary educational institution has an obligation to help each 
student, directly and systematically, to determine specific strengths 
and weaknesses as they affect that student’s potential future in 
teaching. According to Standard 3 of the Standards for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education adopted by the National Council for the 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, students doneed assistance “in 
assessing their strengths and weaknesses and in planning their 
programs of study. Prospective teachers need to be informed about 
professional organizations and agencies as well as current school 
problems. They also need to know about the wide variety of options 
available to them in teaching.” 

The present arrangement of this book, in which the chapters are 
grouped in parts, provides much flexibility and offers an instructor a 
variety of approaches to an introductory course. For example, an 
instructor might wish to give early consideration to Part Four, “Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Concerns," or to Part Three, ‘Professional, 
Organizational, and Financial Concerns.” Another instructor might 
wish to start with some of the controversial issues and problems 
discussed in Part Five. There might be good reason to consider Part 
Two. “Instructional and Legal Concerns,” as a point of departure. With 
the possible exception of Chapter 1, Part One, and Chapter 16, the 
order in which the various parts of the book are considered is a matter 
for the instructor to decide. Resource sections—which usually contain 
checklists, suggested readings, and other relevant materials—are 
located at the end of each part. It is hoped that they may prove helpful 
to the students. 

All the content has been brought as nearly up to date as possible in 
order to reflect recent changes, developments, and trends. Projec- 
tions have been made in terms of changes that may take place within 
our society and the effects that such changes may have on teaching in 
public schools. Special efforts have been made to indicate the 
effectiveness of various innovations in instruction as well as in the 
organization and administration of schools. The chapters on persis- 
tent as well as current educational problems and issues have been 
updated in terms of changes that have occurred since the publication 
of the fifth edition. Emphasis has been placed upon trends as they 
relate to such matters as school enrollments, supply and demand of 


teachers, salaries, organization and financing of schools, equaliza- 
tion of educational opportunities, federal legislation on and financial 
support of education, professional duties and rights, the education of 
minority groups, legal liabilities and responsibilities of teachers, and 
the role(s) of teachers in our changing society. Emphasis has been 
placed on the need for further humanization of the educational 
process. Topics have been approached from a perspective intended 
to encourage students to explore them further and expand their 
understanding of the teaching profession. Students are encouraged to 
become skilled observers of our changing society, the teaching 
profession, student behavior, and teaching-learning situations. The 
needs of both elementary and secondary school teachers are taken 
into consideration, with some attention also being given to teaching 
on the college level. 

The “Problem Situation for Inquiry” at the end of each chapter in the 
fifth edition of this book proved so valuable that this feature has been 
retained in the present edition. New situations, however, have been 
presented in more than half the chapters. The primary purpose in 
using problem situations is to enable students—through group partic- 
ipation, discussion, and debate—to gain skill in identifying the 
relevant factors (both stated and unstated) in a problem situation, 
sensing the variety of possible solutions to a problem, weighing the 
various issues involved, and deciding upon what would appear to be 
the most appropriate course of action for coping with a given set of 
circumstances, An instructor may wish to use other problem situa- 
tions, appropriate for each chapter. 

The “Questions for Consideration” at the end of each chapter are 
designed to stimulate thoughtful concern and discussion on basic 
ideas, concepts, problems, issues, and plans for teaching. The 
“Activities to Pursue,” which emphasize the doing, are designed to 
encourage students to work independently or in groups along lines of 
special interest in their exploration of teaching as a profession. These 
questions and activities may be supplemented by others which an 
instructor may wish to use. 

In order to make possible the modifications noted above and, at the 
same time, decrease the length of the book, it was necessary to delete 
and/or condense material in each chapter and to decrease the 
number of photographs, charts, and graphs; the material in the 
resource units; the questions to be considered; the activities to 
pursue; and the suggested readings. Much thought and consideration 
were given to these reductions in order to avoid lessening the strength 
and quality of the book. Special thanks are given to Dr. John Vaughn 
and to the in-depth reviewers for their valuable suggestions. 

Appreciation is extended to the various publishers; to the National 
Center for Education Statistics of the Education Division of the U.S. 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (especially to W. Vance 
Grant and C. George Lind); and to several members of the National 
Education Association Headquarters for their willingness to grant 
permission for the use of data and photos. 

The author is deeply grateful to Dr. John W. Vaughn, Executive 
Secretary of the Commission on Schools of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Schools, for his willingness to assume major 
responsibility for the revision of this book. Without his help the author 
with his extremely heavy administrative load, would not have had 
sufficient time and energy to accomplish the task. 

As has been true in the preceding five editions, the greatest 
contribution of all has come from my wife, Eloise, who has always 
been a constant source of motivation and who offered many helpful 
suggestions, criticized copy, typed the final manuscript, proofread 
copy time and again, and lived through the preparation of anothe! 
edition. As always, | am forever grateful to her. | also wish to express 
my deep appreciation to my son Bob, as well as to his family, who 
were a constant source of support and inspiration in the revision of the 
book. 


Robert W. Richey 


4 nyone interested in teaching usually wishes to become the most 
competent teacher possible. The supply of teachers today adds 
incentive for prospective teachers to excel in their preparation for 
entering the profession. An introductory course in education, there- 
fore, should be designed to help students in (1) gaining a valid and 
comprehensive understanding of what is involved in a teaching 
career; (2) acquiring a breadth of knowledge that usually is not 
formally included in general and educational psychology courses, in 
general and special methods courses, or in student teaching; (3) 
engaging in a variety of activities that will provide greater meaning or 
a rationale for subsequent professional course work to be taken; (4) 
seeing clearly the tasks which lie ahead in developing into an 
effective teacher; (5) gaining a reasoned dedication to the profession; 
and (6) planning with care and insight their preparation for teaching 
as well as their professional growth after entering the profession. 
Planning for Teaching is designed to assist you in accomplishing 
these purposes of an introductory course in education. The book is 
divided into five integral parts. Each part is preceded by an overview 
designed to assist you in sensing clearly the relations of the chapters 
to the central purpose of the book. Part One should help you 
understand and gain skill in planning a career in teaching. The 
arrangement of the two chapters in Part One should assist you in 
grasping the logical sequences of some fundamental steps involved 
in career planning. Professional competencies and certification re- 
quirements are examined, and a few of the many opportunities that a 
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career in education provides are indicated. The hope is that you will 
explore the ways in which your interests and abilities may best be 
utilized and your success and happiness in the profession proportion- 
ately increased. The needs of both prospective elementary and 
secondary teachers are taken into consideration. 

Part Two is concerned with such vital questions as: What are the 
normal duties and responsibilities of teachers and how might they 
change in the future? What are some of the newer instructional 
patterns and procedures? How will technology affect the work of 
teachers? How can a prospective teacher gain skill in guiding the 
learning process? What are some of the legal liabilities and responsi- 
bilities of teachers? 

Part Three is concerned with professional and economic factors 
that affect teachers. Such matters as salary, sick leave, and other 
fringe benefits are considered. The complex structure of school 
organization and the ways in which schools are administered and 
financed are discussed. The point is made that success and happi- 
ness in teaching are enhanced through an understanding of the 
organization, administration, and financing of schools. These under- 
standings likewise should enable a teacher to work more effectively 
toward the full realization of the school’s function in society. 

Part Four explores some of the historical forces that have shaped 
our educational system, the development of modern concepts of 
education, and the purposes of education in American democracy. In 
Part Five, some of the persistent and current problems and issues in 
education are examined. You are encouraged to plan ways in which 
you may aid in the solution of these problems and contribute 
effectively to the fuller realization of the school’s function in a 
democratic society. 

In the last chapter, you are encouraged to assess some of the gains 
you have made from reading this book and to formulate further plans 
for moving effectively and happily into the teaching profession. 


Robert W. Richey 
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You are to be commended for your interest in becoming a member of 
the teaching profession. In addition to being decidedly the largest of 
all the professions, it is essential for each of the other professions. In 
other words, other professions are made possible through the work of 
teachers in elementary and secondary schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities. 

Becoming a successful teacher presents a greater challenge today 
than at any previous time in history. Students expect more from 
schools and their teachers than they did in earlier days. Pressures 
applied by students, parents, and communities as well as members of 
the profession itself to find improved ways of teaching and learning 
have led to the development of new and diverse programs and 
instructional strategies. Teachers are expected to individualize learn- 
ing in skill-development areas, use a wide variety of audio-visual 
aids, incorporate simulation and inquiry approaches into all content 
areas, and prepare specific objectives for learning activities. Teach- 
ers are challenged to use these approaches not as images of 
innovation but as definite improvements in the delivery of learning 
services to students. While the results expected for teachers increase 
in both quantity and quality, the profession is faced with declining 
enrollments, budget restrictions, and increasing demands for ac- 
countability. Furthermore, educators today are dealing with a clien- 
tele which is becoming increasingly sophisticated. Such factors as 
television, population mobility, and the economic ability to travel 
widely result in student populations with a substantially large fund of 
knowledge concerning the world. This added experience background 
of students increases the pressure on teachers to be creative in their 
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teaching strategies, so that schools will be able to compete success- 
fully with all the other sources of learning now available. 

But a genuine challenge only serves to attract people equipped to 
accept and meet it. As a result, better-qualified persons today are 
being attracted to teaching. They also have the benefit of improved 
teacher preparation programs. For those who are personally and 
professionally qualified, teaching offers a genuine challenge and an 
opportunity to make a major contribution to the improvement of 
society. 

In addition to the increased challenge, your interest in the possibili- 
ties of becoming a teacher also is commendable in view of the 
frequent criticisms that are being voiced about schools and teachers 
It is not uncommon to hear that schools are irrelevant and have failed 
in their mission of educating the youth of America. You may have read 
about the abundance of requests for increased school taxes which 
have been defeated by voters. You may have sensed some anger on 


The advent of the space age highlights the importance of quality education in a demanding and 
rapidly changing world. (Photograph from National Aeronautics and Space Administration.) 


the part of the general public toward teachers who engage in 
collective bargaining or strike over salaries and working conditions. 
You may have been told that it will be difficult, if not impossible, to get 
a position as a teacher. While it is true that there are fewer teaching 
positions available, some authorities maintain that it is not a teacher 
surplus but a shortage of money that is creating the problem [113: 
37].’ Given the crowded condition of many classrooms and the need 
to meet the special learning requirements of large numbers of 
students, it is not difficult to justify employing larger numbers of 
teachers. Until we find new sources of funds or learn to allocate 
available monies more equitably, we will continue to have teacher 
shortages in schools and teacher surpluses out of schools. 

Within this context, it might be easy for a teacher aspirant to 
become discouraged. But so frequently the abundance of criticism 
and negative conditions tend to blur the massive educational accom- 
plishments of the past and to cloud visions of the future. It is true that 
there are many weaknesses and problems that deserve critical 
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FIGURE 1-1 

The number of high schoo! graduates for each 100 persons 17 years of age has increased 
dramatically during the past century. What factors have fostered this phenomenal increase? 
What factors have contributed to the leveling off of the percentage of graduates during the 
early 1970s? 
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analysis in our educational system and in the profession. Constructive 
criticism should always be encouraged, since it can serve useful 
purposes. However, criticism breeds criticism. As criticism gains 
momentum, it becomes a popular game to increase the volume and 
velocity of the accusations. Too little time and effort have been spent 
on identifying the successes of our educational system. It may be 
helpful to note briefly some contributions of the American schoo! 
system—as well as some future challenges facing teachers—as a 
means of gaining perspective for planning a career in education. 


SOME POSITIVE CONTRIBUTIONS OF AMERICAN EDUCATION 


Teachers, and the school systems in which they work, do not pretend 
to take exclusive credit for the tremendous gains that have been made 
in our society. But few people could deny that they have played a 
significant role in making possible the rapid and monumental growth 
of our nation. 

Throughout the years, educators have fought vigorously for the 
establishment, preservation, and improvement of the free public 
school system. This fight has been based upon a fundamental tenet of 
a democratic society—respect for the dignity and worth of the 
individual. In a democratic society, each individual should have the 
opportunity to achieve the promise that is within him or her—to be 
worthy of a great society and capable of strengthening it. Education is 
the medium through which this belief can best be realized. In other 
words, a democratic society is committed to the proposition that 
educational opportunities must be provided for all youth. 

Educational sociologists have pointed out that education has had 
positive effects upon the social and cultural status of individuals and 
society [105:141]: 


Evidence shows that education is effective in affecting behavior over an extended 
period of time and in an immediate fashion through the specific direction of activities 
considered beneficial; this follows because education's role is the confrontation or 
modification of behavior patterns, attitudes, interests, understandings and 
competencies. ... Demonstrably, more and better education, i.e., the attainment of 
higher grade or diploma, is continually associated with social and cultural status 


Historically education has been viewed as the vehicle by which all 
segments of American society can advance socially and economical- 
ly. This advancement requires equal educational opportunities for all. 
While this goal has not been reached, much progress has been made, 
especially in recent years. The right of all minority groups, racial and 
ethnic, to share equally with the majority in the opportunity for 


education is no longer a debatable issue. Likewise, the right of 
handicapped children to equal educational opportunities is now 
receiving increased attention and concern. However the big problem 
remaining is to discover the means of fully implementing the concept. 
As will be indicated in other sections of this book, many complex 
factors are involved in achieving this goal. Indeed, it must be the 
concern of the total society. 

Other evidence of educational opportunities is to be found in the 
fact that American schools have become almost universally coeduca- 
tional at all levels. The nation’s public schools are recognizing the 
educational rights of girls and women in the classrooms and gymna- 
siums and on the playing fields. 

The economic benefits of education have been cited by educators 
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and others for decades, and the relationship between personal 
income and years of schooling still shows a positive correlation 
There is also another way to view the effects of education and that is to 
examine the unemployment rolls to determine the effect of education 
on unemployment. 

The graph in Figure 1-3 shows that the ratio of unemployment 
among persons with at least four years of college was about one-third 
the national average. Getting an education does not guarantee that a 
job can be obtained and held; however, not having at least a high 
school diploma places an individual in a group that faces the highest 
risk of unemployment. 

The founding fathers clearly recognized that education is funda- 
mental to the preservation of freedom and self-government. For 
example, George Washington, in his “Farewell Address” in 1796, 
strongly encouraged the spread of knowledge: “Promote then, as an 
object of primary importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential that public opinion is enlightened.” 
Thomas Jefferson warned that “if a nation expects to be ignorant and 
free in a state of civilization it expects what never was and never wil! 
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be.” He felt that “if the condition of man is to be progressively 
ameliorated ... education is the chief instrument for effecting it.” 
Indeed, almost every president of the United States has made strong 
Statements regarding the importance of education. In recent years 
especially, presidents have worked vigorously to provide various 
types of federal support in order that the public schools, colleges, and 
universities might be better able to fulfill their mission. 

In order to perpetuate and to strengthen our democratic way of life, 
youth must gain a clear understanding of the values and traditions 
that have emerged from mankind's search for desirable ways of living. 
They must have an operational understanding of the democratic 
ideals and values that guide free people in acting responsibly, so 
that, ultimately, the welfare of society is seen as the combined welfare 
of all individuals. Factual knowledge alone does not ensure wise 
decision making, since decisions are made largely in terms of the 
ideals and goals an individual cherishes. How can our schools do an 
even better job in meeting this basic need in a free world? 

Individual competence is not enough to ensure a strong, vibrant, 
creative, and productive society. Teachers should help boys and girls 
value the dignity of work and the establishment of high standards of 
performance in all phases of life. Youth must learn to accept responsi- 
bility for setting their own high standards of performance, for serving 
as their own hard disciplinarians, and for demanding quality perform- 
ance upon the part of their colleagues. They must believe that 
satisfaction with mediocrity will result in the decay of the ideals that 
have made this country great. They must feel a sense of pride in and 
dedication to their work and to the basic ideals of our society. 

In the history of our country we have never faced a period in which 
the demand for education has been greater. It seems obvious that, 
barring world catastrophe, the demands for educated intelligence will 
increase. 

In order to add strength to our nation and survive the strong threats 
to the democratic way of life, increasing numbers of our most able 
young people must become teachers. Our future welfare rests so 
heavily upon the quality and quantity of education received by the 
young that only the finest human beings should teach. We, as a 
nation, can afford no less, since our most important resources are the 
capacities, the energy, and the character of our people. 


AMERICAN LIFE IN TRANSITION 


In view of these major contributions, one may ask “Why do some 
people feel that major changes should be made in the American 
school system?" Perhaps Harry Broudy has an answer for that: 
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“Education, thought of as a means to a better life, is judged to be as 
successful as life itself happens to be” [17:5]. When people are 
insecure, when life's patterns are changing rapidly, we may well 
expect to hear calls for major changes in education. In an authentic 
sense, these calls may be viewed as compliments: education must be 
viewed as an agency that can make a difference. 

The American school system, an agency of society, is being 
affected by the profound changes which have been taking place 
during this period of transition and which will continue to occur in the 
future. As phenomenal events draw attention to the new conditions 
under which we live, educators are becoming more aware of these 
changes. The exponential explosion of knowledge, the beginning 
explorations of deep space, the decline in school enrollments, the 
alarm over deterioration of our environment, and the pervasive 
influence of energy shortages have focused attention upon the rapid 
and fundamental changes in our cultural scene. 

What is expected of our educators? Are they to resolve society's 
problems, merely be aware of them, or ignore them? It is too much to 
expect educators to cure society's ills and too little to accept mere 
awareness of the problems created by a changing society. Educators 
must understand, as much as possible, the consequences of basic 
changes in society. These understandings will help educators fashion 
learning programs that will provide students with the information, 
skills, attitudes, and values they will need to become responsible, 
contributing members of a productive society. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE FUTURE 


The change occurring in our culture, to which reference has been 
made, represents only a prelude to future change, which will greatly 
exceed it in rate and scale. We will be encountering the future so 
rapidly that such ordered and familiar patterns of living as now remain 
may no longer suffice to provide direction for us [126:67]. Toffler 
maintains that the rate of change may become so great that we may 
experience a state of future shock—"the dizzying disorganization 
brought on by the premature arrival of the future” [141:13]. In his 
opinion, “it may well be the most important disease of tomorrow'—a 
breakdown in communication, a misreading of reality, an inability to 
cope [141:13]. This possibility raises some fundamental problems for 
humanity: How much change can people accept and assimilate? How 
can they retain some of the familiar clues that, in the past, have 
guided them into the future? How can people gain and maintain any 
sense of competence for determining the direction in which this 
change will take place? 


We must learn to use the information we have, even though analysis 
of that information may lead to uncomfortable and disturbing conclu- 
sions. The disrupting influences of the energy shortages of the early 
1970s, for example, came as no shock to scientists, who for years had 
been predicting that a wasteful society and limited amounts of fossil 
fuels dictated either a change in policies or disaster. Forecasting has 
no value unless people listen and use the predictions to plan the 
future. 

Educators are faced with the challenge of being in the forefront of 
forecasting the future and planning educational programs that will 
enable their products—the students—to live constructively in a world 
that will become increasingly different from the world of today. 
Unfortunately, much of the curriculum in schools today is geared to 
the past, with little attention being given to the futuristic type of 
thinking and skill development that future generations must have if, 
perhaps, they are to survive. Furthermore, with the “premature arrival 
of tomorrow,” it seems certain that education in the future will not be a 
straight-line extrapolation of the past (Lecture of Alvin Toffler, Indiana 
University, April 26, 1971). 

A number of educators are devoting much thought to education in 
the future. For example, Donald N. Michael, in his challenging book 
The Next Generation [87:158], indicates some changes that most 
likely will take place within the next few years and which will greatly 
affect the role of the school in society and the work of teachers. Much 
of the discussion that follows is adapted from three lectures he gave 
to prospective teachers in an introductory education course.? 

It is convenient for teachers to project changes a generation ahead 
since (1) the pace of change in politics, technology, society, and the 
world is so great that it is difficult to make useful predictions much 
beyond this period of time; (2) this is the period in which you as a 
teacher will assume major responsibilities as a citizen and as a 
mediator, moderator, and transmitter of the culture to the pupils you 
will teach; and (3) the next generation of young people will share, toa 
greater or lesser degree, the various value systems that exist in 
today's society. If we go much beyond this time period, it is highly 
probable that the people who will be growing up and becoming 
adults will be emphasizing values that are importantly different from 
those we share. 

The speculations that follow apply basically to the United States. 
What may happen in regard to the rest of the world is vague, extremely 
complex, and uncertain. It should be held in mind, however, that what 
happens to us in the future may be affected enormously by what 
happens in the rest of the world. Michael feels that “whether we live or 
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die over these years may depend more upon what happens in the 
emerging nations, for example, than on what we do at home.” 

What, then, may happen during the next few years that has 
significance for a teacher? Many of these probable happenings are 
well known and represent only the continuation of current visible 
trends. But frequently it is as important to be encouraged to think 
further upon matters with which we may be familiar as it is to be 
exposed to new ideas and information. 

1. Our population will increase considerably, and its composition 
will change significantly. By 1985 the population of the United States 
is expected to be between 235 and 250 million, with the strong 
probability of increasing to over 300 million by the turn of the century. 


Female FIGURE 1-4 

In the year 2000, it is 
projected that the 
United States 
population will be 
dominated by persons 
in their middle years. 
What implications for 
education does this 
overall change in the 
age distribution of our 
population carry with it? 
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Almost half of the population is less than 25 years of age. In 1970, 
there were approximately 20 million people 65 years of age and older. 
It is predicted that this 65-and-older age group will grow to 25 million 
in 1985 and from 28 to 33 million by the year 2000. This condition 
increases the polarization of our population. We face the increasing 
problem of meeting the pre-work force needs of the young and the 
needs of those who are retired. From an educational standpoint, these 
two large populations represent decidedly contrasting needs and 
conflicting value systems. Both between and within these groups 
there are the well-educated and the ill-educated, the haves and the 
have-nots, the laggards and the leaders, the concerned and the 
indifferent. These vast contrasts pose enormous educational prob- 
lems with which educators will need to grapple. What changes will 
need to be made in our educational structure to meet the challenge 
which this situation will present? 

2. It will become increasingly difficult for the individual to estab- 
lish and maintain identity, dignity, and purpose in life. With the trend 
toward urbanization and the formation of very large cities, parents and 
children may be less inclined to identify themselves with other 
people, as well as institutions and communities. Interpersonal rela- 


FIGURE 1-5 Millions 
Increase in the number of people over 65 years of age in the 35 
United States, What educational needs does this increasing 

population age group present, and how should schools and 

teachers attempt to meet these needs? 
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tionships may become highly transient. Physical uprooting of families 
most likely will increase because of the need for parents to change 
jobs more often. Values may change and life-styles may become more 
complex. Increased feelings of isolation may exist in the midst of 
great numbers of people, rapid communication, and high-speed 
transportation. It may become increasingly difficult for the individual 
to relate to others, to feel a cause or purpose in life, to sense a feeling 
of adequacy and worth. All these probable conditions may result in 
the teacher having to play an increasingly significant role in helping 
youth to establish an identity as well as to formulate a set of values in 
terms of which they will direct their lives. How will teachers be able to 
provide more humanizing experiences for their students without 
sacrificing opportunities for the students to gain the fundamental 
knowledge and skills needed for effective living? How will teachers 
aid in the development of the twenty-first-century person described by 
Goodlad [56:4]: 


We would have him be a man with a strong sense of himself and his own humanness, 
with awareness of his thoughts and feelings, with the capacity to feel and express love 
and joy and to recognize tragedy and feel grief. We would have him be a man who, with 
a strong and realistic sense of his own worth, is able to relate openly with others, to 
cooperate effectively with them toward common ends, and to view mankind as one 
while respecting diversity and difference. We would want him to be a being who, even 
while very young, somehow senses that he has it within himself to become more than he 
now is, that he has the capacity for lifelong spiritual and intellectual growth. We would 
want him to cherish that vision of the man he is capable of becoming and to cherish the 
development of the same potentiality in others 


3. The influence of parents upon the educational growth of their 
children may decrease. A number of factors will affect the relationship 
between parents and children. For example, there may be more 
physical separation of parents and children. More mothers may find it 
necessary to work, either to satisfy career aspirations or to supple- 


Millions of women in the labor force FIGURE 1-6 
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ment the family budget. Greater emphasis undoubtedly will be given 
to preschool experiences which may lessen the contacts of parents 
with children under six years of age. Ease of transportation may cause 
children and youth to spend more time away from home in camping, 
using recreational facilities, traveling, and studying abroad. 

There is the possibility, however, that advanced technology may 
tend to return the family to the center of the stage as a basic learning 
unit. As Goodlad points out [56:4]: 


Each home could become a school, in effect, via an electronic console connected to a 
central computer system in a learning hub, a videotape and microfilm library regulated 
by a computer, and a national educational television network. Whether at home or 
elsewhere, each student, of whatever age, will have at the touch ofa button access toa 
comprehensive “learning package," including printed lessons, experiments to be 
performed, recorded information, videotaped lectures, and films. 


4. There will be a definite increase in the number of women in the 
/abor force. Between 1969 and 1980 the number of women in the labor 
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Elementary schools are establishing career education centers to increase children's awareness 
of the world of work and the varied opportunities from which they may make future choices. 
(Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association Communications Services.) 
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force is expected to increase from a total of 30 million to a total of 37 
million—employed either full-time or on a part-time basis [67:5]. It is 
estimated that 22 million of these 37 million women in 1980 will be 
married. A relatively high percentage of them will be between the 
ages of 20 and 44 years, having children under 18 years of age at 
home. How might this change the curriculum needs of pupils, 
especially in the elementary and secondary schools? Does this call 
for an expansion of career education into the elementary schools as 
well as the secondary schools in order to develop greater awareness 
of occupations and the relation of the schools to the world of work? 
Would such a developmental career education program lessen the 
tendency for pupils to judge certain occupations as being strictly for 
women and others for men? Likewise, what effect will this trend have 
upon the need for day-care centers? 

5. In terms of the way we shall be living (life-styles), there will be 
opportunities for greater diversity in the midst of conformity. A study of 
life in various communities will reveal that the level of anonymity for 
the individual tends to increase as the population of a city increases. 
As the population of urban areas increases, therefore, people will 
have greater freedom to experiment with the styles of living they 
desire. They will be developing and experimenting with different sets 
of values which will affect how they live. 

Within this context of anonymity, the individual may become 
increasingly self-centered and demanding, tending to use people 
with careless indifference of the consequences to them; insisting 
upon being permitted nearly everything and being held accountable 
for nothing; becoming increasingly disrespectful of law and order; 
and perhaps even resorting to violence, lawlessness, and crime. 

Along with this probable modification in life-styles, there may be a 
tendency for values to become negotiable. Teachers will have the 
Opportunity to work with students who represent a variety of life-styles. 
They will be confronted with the more difficult task of helping youth as 
well as adults to clarify the values that will govern their behavior and 
to build more meaningful concepts of freedom and responsibility ina 
democratic society. 

6. More and more demands are being made for high-level social 
competence. \n the past, our lives have been related basically to our 
local environments. Today, our lives are affected more and more by 
Our continental and world environments. The number of significant 
social interactions in the future may become almost overwhelming. 

Only recently have we begun to take seriously first-class citizenship 
for minority groups and the handicapped and recognized the need to 
do more about the problem of poverty. There are many other social 
requirements which we must set for ourselves. We are only beginning 
to recognize that we must be more humane and prepare sensible and 


meaningful lives for older people. There are questions regarding air 
and water pollution, traffic control, population control, conservation of 
energy and all other resources, and so on. All these problems are 
interdependent and all will present assets as well as liabilities in their 
solutions. Teachers will not be able to concentrate totally on the 
disciplines they are teaching or on the communities in which they 
work. To be a good teacher, one will have to transcend subject-matter 
disciplines as well as local attachments. These conditions will put a 
much greater burden upon teachers than was true in the past, when 
life was less complex, its problems were less intertwined, and people 
were confronted with fewer events of enormous implication. 

7. Leisure may become an increasingly important part of the lives 
of many. Automation, shorter work weeks, earlier retirement, and 
longer life-spans will provide even greater amounts of free time for 
people to spend as they choose. Business and industries are experi- 
menting with the three-day and four-day week, in which employees 
work longer hours per day but fewer days. Increasing affluence will 
extend the scope of ways in which the individual may choose to 
spend this free time. Free time, therefore, will become a very 
important part of life. It will take on a legitimacy and a significance 
that our society, oriented as it is toward the Protestant work ethic, has 
not given it in the past. Even though work will still be considered a 
moral obligation, leisure will be seen as the more worthwhile part of 
life. For some people, increased free time will present an opportunity 
for growth—a time for personal fulfillment. Others may see this free 
time as a chance to take on a second job. For still others, it may be a 
period of boredom, frustration, and anxiety—or a time for dangerous 
and sometimes criminal activities as a way of finding excitement. If 
children are to avoid the possibly damaging results of increased 
leisure time, they need to learn before they grow up how to use their 
free time in personally enriching ways. Arnold Toynbee, the distin- 
guished historian, warns that never in the history of humanity has any 
nation been able to accumulate a vast amount of leisure time for its 
people and yet survive. How to help both young and old learn to use 
leisure time for personal enrichment and fulfillment presents exciting 
and critically important opportunities for the teacher. How might the 
role of the school in the community change? What changes may take 
place in the use of the school’s library, auditorium, playground, or 
facilities for fine arts, music, and crafts? What new requests for the 
services of teachers may be made by industries, businesses, recrea- 
tion centers, and governmental agencies? What demands might be 
made to train people for second jobs? 

8. We will become increasingly aware of the need for environmen- 
tal controls. Although environmental scientists have been concerned 
for some time about the serious, perhaps irreversible, deterioration of 
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the ecological conditions that support life on this earth, humanity 
received its first shocking realization of the problems on Christmas 
Eve, 1968, when the astronauts enroute to the moon sent back 
pictures of the earth. For the first time, in the words of the late Wernher 
von Braun, “We saw the beautiful little blue silver sphere on which we 
live shining forth against the blackness of infinity. The peoples of the 
earth saw for the first time how finite our habitat really is; they sensed 
its essential frailty” [136:5]. 


The threat to human survival comes from several interrelated problems: (1) the 
explosive increase in human population; (2) an awesome increase in our ability to alter 
the environment (largely through the release of vast quantities of gaseous, liquid, and 
solid effluent), and (3) rapid depletion of resources that are in finite supply. If we are to 
survive, it is imperative that all three of the problems be dealt with simultaneously 
(147:10). 


Although the population of the United States is only a fraction of the 
world’s population, we are, proportionately, by far the most serious 
“pollutants,” since we are the largest per capita consumer of goods 
and materials. What should be the role of educators in helping us to 
establish rational bases for survival? 

9. The educational attainment of our population will continue to 
rise. Between 1965 and 1985, the percentage of men 25 years of age 
and over who have completed four or more years of college is 
expected to increase from 11.4 to 19.4 percent, while the figure for 
women is expected to increase from 6.4 to 9.7 percent [108:1]. During 
this period of time, the total number of high school graduates is 
expected to rise from about 47 million to 87 or 88 million among 
persons 25 years of age and over. At the same time, it is anticipated 
that there will be a sharp reduction in the percentage of persons aged 
25 years and over who have had fewer than five years of formal 
schooling. The expected increase in the median years of school 
completed by those over 25 may also serve as an indicator of 
improvement in educational attainment. Between 1960 and 1985, the 
median is expected to increase from 10.5 to 12.4 years of formal 
schooling [108:2]. What effect may this expected increase in educa- 
tional attainment have on the pupils as well as on the parents and 
other adults with whom teachers will work? What effect will the trend 
for older populations to return to high school, colleges, and universi- 
ties have upon our educational system? How will our economy and 
social structure be affected? 

10. There will be a decided increase in management technology. 
“Management technology” refers to a set of procedures, techniques, 
and approaches to organizing, on a national scale and over long 
periods of time, the brawn and brains needed to accomplish major 
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tasks. In other words, brain power may be organized administratively cat 
and procedurally in much the same way that, in the past, people have 
been organized to use their muscles. Management technology makes 
it possible to plan ahead and to undertake activities that may literally 
change the nation in terms of how various resources and agencies are 


used. 
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Management technology emerged after World War Il as a new 
approach to the development of our weapons systems, and it has 
been applied more recently to the space program, city building and 
rebuilding, oceanography, the construction of school buildings, and a 
number of other enterprises. Undoubtedly this trend will continue. 
This means that more and more people will be meshed in larger and 
larger administrative complexes. How will an individual in this type of 
complex maintain a sense of loyalty, dignity, and worth? What new 
skills, understandings, and attitudes will be needed? 

11. We will probably experience a greater degree of social 
engineering. The term “social engineering” refers to the systematic 
application of social science to the organization, control, direction, 
and motivation of people and their institutions. The computer enables 
social scientists to do two things they have never been able to do 
before. First, they can build enormously complex models about 
people and their institutions. In the past, this work had to be done with — 
simple models because there was no way of collecting and manipu- 
lating the many variables. But the computer can record and manipu- 
late enormous numbers of variables. This means that very complex 
and subtle models of human behavior in groups and organizations 
can be built up and simulated on computers. Second, by virtue of the 
computer, the social scientist can collect data about society as it is 
now, check the computer models against these data, and determine 
whether the models represent reality. In the past, social scientists 
were not able to do this type of verification, since it took so much time 
to collect and process the data. Because computers can process data 
so rapidly, we now have the power to develop even more sophisticat- 
ed social sciences. 

We inevitably will have available, for good or for bad, many more 
opportunities to control or be controlled than we have had in the past. 
More funds may be available for research to evaluate and understand 
what is happening as growth takes place in federal programs dealing 
with such areas as education, poverty, unemployment, pollution, 
population, and counterinsurgency. We will have to conduct this 
research in order to avoid floundering in our own complexity. This 
raises a basic problem in determining who is going to do the job of 
deciding what is to be controlled as well as that of controlling it. What 
are going to be the ethical bases for deciding what is to be 
controlled? Who is to be controlled and under what circumstances? 
This kind of power carries with it a potential for corruption, even for 
destroying our whole democratic system. Since education is bound to 
be affected to some extent, this profound ethical question will confront 
teachers in the future. 

12. Major and dramatic advancement will most likely be made in 
biological engineering. \t is generally agreed that appreciable devel- 


opments in biological science and their application will take place 
over the next two decades. One development may be that of the 
increased ability to alter brain processes, modify personality, and 
contro! behavior through the use of chemical agents, drugs, and 
electronic devices. Krech [77:48] feels that the teachers of the future 
will be “talking about enzyme-assisted instruction, protein memory 
consolidators, antibiotic memory repellers, and the chemistry of the 
in.” There is evidence that memories can be enhanced or erased 
chemically and electronically. Biologists will probably be able to 
change characteristics that might be inherited. They may be able to 
predetermine the sex of a baby. They may be able to help the aged 
revitalize their memories, skills, and abilities. They will undoubtedly 
find ways to manipulate the emotional and cognitive characteristics of 
human beings. 

This raises several questions: Who has the right to make these 
changes? What effect will FDA regulations, and the results of various 
drug experiments, have upon advancements in this area? What are 
the implications of these advancements for dealing with people 
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When viewed from the surface of the moon, the earth appears as a giant spaceship carrying its 
own life-support system. Learning how to preserve this finite system has become a major 
educational responsibility. (Photograph from National Aeronautics and Space Administration.) 
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suffering from behavior problems and psychological disorders, with 
juvenile delinquents and potential school dropouts, criminals, and the 
like? What new educational needs and economic and social com- 
plexities may arise if it becomes possible to revitalize the memories 
and abilities of older people? 


Some Major Professional Challenges Facing Teachers 


In addition to those already mentioned, what are some other major 
professional challenges which the future holds for teachers? 

1. How should teachers balance their role between being agents 
for conserving the styles of the past and acting as the cutting edge for 
disrupting traditions and inventing new ones? It has always been a 
question whether the task of education is to prepare people to fit 
society or to prepare them to change that society. In the past, teachers 
have been able to be rather casual about the problem because 
society did not change very fast. But in the future, society is going to 
change rapidly and radically, and teachers will perpetually be 
confronted with the problem of determining their role as conservers of 
the past and as innovators or change agents for the future. 

2. What will be an appropriate role model for a teacher? In the 
future, the status of the teacher in society will increase because the 
welfare of society will be more and more dependent on education of 
all sorts and at all ages. 


Education will be available almost on a cradle-to-grave basis. More children of all 
economic groups will attend nursery school and kindergarten. Post-high school 
education will be more widely available and, with increased recognition that a 
well-educated population is a national necessity, government subsidies for higher 
education will be more general. 

Many different kinds of institutions will provide opportunities for lifelong education 
Community colleges, vocational schools, centers for instruction in recreation activities, 
and institutions attached to industry, business, and government will cater to all 
individuals, regardless of age. Indeed, we will see more and more intermingling of age 
groups as education becomes a general condition of living rather than just early 
preparation for it [88:11-12]. 


As a result of these highly probable conditions, teachers will play 
an exceedingly important role in the lives of their pupils as well as of 
many adults. To their pupils, teachers will serve as adult role models. 
providing examples of the opportunities which being an adult pre- 
sents. Expressing the adult world through what one teaches and 
relating it to society becomes a very interesting, difficult, and chal- 
lenging task for the teacher. 

3. How should a teacher attempt to promote the growth and 


development of wisdom in pupils? We shall need people who are 
more than skilled engineers, scientists, and technicians. We shall 
need people who are humanists, who have the intuition that is 
necessary to understand the human predicament, and who have the 
insight to do the things that the larger society, with its high aspira- 
tions, sets for itself. It is going to take wise men and women, indeed, to 
act in such ways that save the individual from being lost in the mass. 
In the past, we have been able to bumble through and manage to get 
along with only a few wise people. But this will not be the case in the 
future. To do good in the future will require more than technological 
skill. It will require wisdom. “Without wisdom, technical brilliance 
alone could lead to social or physical disaster and the destruction of 
the democratic way of life. Somehow, our schools and homes must 
educate for and practice wisdom, compassion, courage, tolerance of 
uncertainty, and appreciation of the unique and different’ [88:14]. 
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The development of curiosity and interest 
and the encouragement of a love for 
learning require talented, humane teachers 
who value the potential of those they teach. 
(Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National 
Education Association Communications 
Services.) 
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SUMMARY 


The first part of this chapter attempted to indicate briefly some 
contributions that education has made in the growth and development 
of our nation. More than ever before in the history of humanity, our 
future progress will depend upon how well schools fulfill their role 
Stated differently, the need for quality education has never been 
greater; in the years to come, this need will increase still more. This 
therefore, constitutes one of the compelling reasons for becoming a 
teacher. 

The second part of the chapter briefly indicated the critical role 
teachers may play during this period of transition through which we 
seem to be passing. These changes call for major modifications to be 
made in schoo! organization, procedures, and practices. 

In the third part of the chapter, an attempt was made to indicate 
some of the technological and social changes that may take place in 
the future and the resultant need for teachers to help those of the next 
generation acquire the knowledge, skills, and attitudes that will 
enable them to deal successfully with the increasing complexity of 
life. Teachers face the challenge of discovering new ways to help 
youth as well as adults gain the competencies they will need to cope 
adequately and effectively with the complexity of problems they will 
face to preserve and refine the basic freedoms that characterize our 
way of life. Never before has the need for education been greater. 
Never have teachers faced so great a challenge. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Does the concept of equal educational opportunity mean that all pupils should 
receive the same kind and amount of education? 

2. Inan age of advancing technology, upon what bases can you defend a program of 
general education as part of your college education? 

3. How might technological changes that may take place during the next few years 
affect the function of the school and the role of the teacher? 

4. Ifteachers place more emphasis upon helping students to “learn how to learn," how 
will the work of teachers change? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


You are planning to be a teacher but you know that teachers play many roles, including 
the following: mother or father, taxpayer, voter, consumer, and student. You also know 
that you may become an administrator, college professor, owner of a business, or 
writer—or perhaps you will branch off into an occupation not related to education. While 
you are now planning to be a teacher, you must be aware that you may, for many 


reasons, elect a vocation that takes you out of the classroom, away from students, and 
into a world that requires you to relate primarily to adults. 

What can you do as you prepare for a life of teaching that will also give you 
understanding, skills, and information that will assist you in filling many life roles and 
preparing yourself for possible entry into other vocations? Scrutinize very carefully the 
general education and professional education experiences you will have. How might 
these experiences prepare you for life outside a classroom? What elective courses 
might you want to take? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. List what you consider to be the major challenges that teaching holds for you. 
Discuss these challenges with some of your college teachers or with other students 
who plan to teach, to see whether they agree with your challenges. 

2. Make a list of new opportunities that will open to teachers during the next few years 
as a result of technological and social changes that most likely will occur. Check 
your list with some of your colleagues and professors. 

3. Visit one or more preschool projects especially designed for culturally deprived 
children. Observe the kinds of activities being provided for children and discuss 
with the teachers what they hope to accomplish. 

4. Talk with one or more social workers and with those working in various welfare 
agencies regarding the importance of education. What solutions do they see for 
welfare problems? In their opinions, how will the lives of children whose parents are 
on welfare be affected? 
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career planning in an increasingly complex and interdependent 
society, not only as this planning relates to you personally but also as 
it pertains to the lives of those whom you may teach. Even though 
emphasis is placed upon planning a career in teaching, it is to be 
recognized that this aspect of planning is only a phase of the total 
process of life planning. 

As a background for planning a career in education, the preceding 
chapter was concerned with some major contributions that the school 
system has made in the preservation and progressive improvement of 
American society. For decades significant changes have been taking 
place in the American culture which have called for changes to be 
made in the process of educating American youth. These develop- 
ments, in addition to the sweeping changes projected for the future, 
provide exciting challenges for those preparing to teach. 

Because we shape our tomorrows by the way we handle the 
problems and decisions of today, Chapter 2 provides a rationale and 
framework for planning a career in the teaching profession. Chapter 3 
is concerned with the preservice programs of teacher education and 
with certification requirements for entering the profession. 

The remaining parts and their respective chapters are designed to 
build added meaning into the content of Part One. As you proceed 
through the book, you may wish to refer to Part One—especially 
Chapter 2—from time to time in order to maximize your effectiveness 
in planning your professional career. 


p art One of this book is concerned with the nature and process of 
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As may be concluded from reading Chapter 1, the task of preparing 
for a successful career in the teaching profession is far more 
demanding today than it was in the past. Furthermore, due to the 
inevitable changes that will take place in the role of teachers in 
tomorrow's schools, the task of maintaining a high level of success 
will be increasingly demanding and difficult. 

Some students, unfortunately, have not given careful consideration 
to their decisions to become teachers, to the basic attributes required 
for successful teaching, to the means by which they can develop into 
the most competent teachers possible, or to the specific types of 
positions for which they might prepare. Some prospective teachers 
have decided to teach in secondary schools because, having been 
recently graduated, they are more familiar with this level. But if they 
had investigated other levels, such as early childhood education, they 
might have found themselves more interested in and more qualified to 
work with young children. Other students have decided to teach in 
high school largely because they feel that secondary teachers have 
more prestige than elementary teachers. Still others find themselves 
majoring in English or social studies because they are not familiar 
with opportunities in other areas—such as speech or hearing therapy, 
special education, or library science—in which they might have been 
interested and well qualified. 


Planning for teaching involves much more than being admitted to a 
program of teacher education, passing the required number of 
courses for certification, serving as a student teacher, and securing a 
teaching position upon graduation. A career in education is a phase 
of life planning which involves fundamental values of life and which is 
integrally related to home life and citizenship. The completion of 
collegiate professional training is only an initial phase in the profes- 
sional life of an educator and does not ensure professional success 
regardless of the quality of the courses completed. The full realization 
of values inherent in a teaching career depends largely upon the 
extent to which the individual attempts to realize those values. 


The young teacher has many opportunities 
to encourage children's learning and to 
participate with them in exploring today’s 
world. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National 
Education Association Communications 
Services.) 
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A CAREER IN EDUCATION 
The Nature of Career Planning 


Planning is essentially a continuous life process in which action is 
directed by an individual’s critically reasoned values and goals. It 
involves the constant weighing of these values and goals. 

All career planning obviously must be tentative in nature in order to 
adjust to changing conditions and demands. In fact, the very essence 
of planning is continuous change, modification, and adaptation. 
Therefore, many of the initial details of any master plan or blueprint 
which you may formulate for your career will change as the years 
pass. But a master plan will give direction to your professional growth. 
The details will enable you to expend energy efficiently and to gain 
greater realization of your goals in life. 


Steps in Career Planning 


The broad outline of steps to be followed in planning a career in 
education is no different from that to be followed in planning for any 
career. Consequently, not all your efforts will be lost if, after thorough- 
ly exploring teaching as a profession, you come to the thoughtful 
conclusion that this is not the lifework for which you are best suited. 
Your efforts will make it easier for you to plan in terms of another 
occupational objective. 


Importance of Values and Goals in Career Planning 


People normally seek to do the things that seem important to them. In 
other words, the things they value provide the foundation for their 
goals. It is important, therefore, that your vocational goals be consis- 
tent with what you desire, strive for, and approve in life. 

Values are the intangible bases for behavior. They constitute the 
foundation for the things we cherish in life. They may be expressed in 
such terms as freedom, equality, individualism, dignity, self-respect, 
democracy, cooperativeness, service to humanity, the golden rule, 
prestige, trustworthiness, dependability, thrift, and open-mindedness. 

Values are acquired. They are cultural—learned through experi- 
ence [127:71]. 


Man's behavior is governed by the values he has come to accept during the years of 
cumulative experiences that make up his lifetime, What he thinks, what he looks upon 
as “good,” and what he does are controlled and restricted by the chains forged by his 
values: uplifting or debasing, humane or bestial—whatever his experience has made 
them. 


Since the life experiences of no two individuals are the same, the 
values they hold will not be identical. On the other hand, every society 
has certain values which characterize it, and the individuals who have 
grown up in that society tend to hold those values in common. In 
America, respect for the uniqueness and worth of the individual, 
freedom, equality, and shared responsibility for the common good are 
examples of common basic values. Since the school is concerned 
with developing, strengthening, and transmitting values considered 
to be desirable in this society, it is important for a teacher to have a 
clear and functional understanding of them. 

Many people have never consciously examined their basic values 
or tested the internal consistency of them. As a result, their behavior 
may seem to be inconsistent in various kinds of situations, and they 
may have difficulty in working effectively with others. Since the 
teacher as a person is the most important single factor in the 
classroom, it is extremely important for him or her to have a clearly 
reasoned and consistent set of values which is in harmony with the 
tenets of a democratic society. 

Each occupation has its unique pattern of inherent values that may 
be pursued by an individual who engages in that occupation. If you 
discover that teaching fails to meet a significant number of the tests 
you establish, you have an obligation to yourself and to the teaching 
profession to explore the possibility of preparing for some other 
occupation. Hence, the first and perhaps the most difficult step in 
planning a career in education is to answer as accurately and as 
completely as possible the following questions: 


1. What do | value in life? 
2. Why are these my values? 
3, Are these values desirable? 
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4. Are these values internally consistent? 
5. What life goals emerge from my values? 
6. Can | best realize my life goals through a career in education? 


Importance of Self-appraisal in Planning for Teaching 


Cervantes advised, “Make it thy business to know thyself, which is the 
most difficult lesson in the world.” His advice is certainly appropriate 
for anyone engaged in the process of planning a career. Furthermore, 
understanding oneself is essential for understanding others. Two 
psychologists report the following about the relationship of self- 
understanding to the understanding of others [73:6]: 


What the teacher sees in the student, the way he feels about him, and what he derives 
from his dealings with him will be influenced not only by the kind of person the student 
is but also the kind of person the teacher is and by the kind of situation that is created 
when the two are together. To the extent that the student's behavior, as seen by the 
instructor, reflects the instructor's own perceptions and attitudes, he will be unable to 
understand the student unless he understands himself. Similarly, the way in which the 
instructor interprets or evaluates a student's attitudes or conduct will be influenced by 
his own values, likes, and dislikes. The greater this influence is, the more the 
instructor's perception of his student will be a reflection of himself rather than an 
Objective, or unbiased, reaction. Therefore, it is essential for the instructor to take stock 
of his own involvement and, as far as possible, make allowance for it. 


Teaching is a creative but draining and exhausting endeavor when 
well done. Effective teachers must give time, talent, and energy as 
well as demonstrate initiative, patience, and persistence. Thus, it is 
imperative that prospective teachers take the time to evaluate them- 
selves. One way of doing this would be to respond candidly to the 
following questions: 


Where do my ideas take me? 

Can | dream of new approaches to old ideas? 

Can | put my solutions to problems into practice? 

Am | a self-starter or do | hang back and wait for guidance? 


Am | willing to follow through to the end or do | lose my enthusiasm after a brief 
burst of excitement? 


6. Am | concerned with achieving an outcome or am | satisfied with activity? 


She N= 


Obviously, the above is not an exhaustive list of self-appraisal 
items. It does, however, provide examples that are realistic. 

It must be remembered that a teacher working with students is 
much different from a teacher working alone. An individual teacher, 
working in isolation, becomes a different person when surrounded by 


the multiplicity of student personalities in a classroom. The questions 
are then altered: 


1. Can! communicate my ideas to others? 

2. Can | encourage students to inquire and seek solutions to problems? 

3. Am | able to help students gain independence or do my students maintain or 
increase their dependence on me? 

4. Am lable to persist even though the enthusiasm of others wanes? 


Of course, prospective teachers have seldom had enough contact 
with students to be able to respond completely to this last set of 
questions; however, most prospective teachers have had many con- 
tacts with individuals and groups that allow some conclusions to be 
drawn. Remember, the more you know about yourself, the better able 
you will be to perceive your impact upon others. 


importance of Requirements for Teaching 


Perhaps no career imposes more varied requirements on the suc- 
cessful worker than does teaching. Although general competency as 
a citizen seems to include most of the requirements for success in 
many careers, it is only the first requisite in teaching. Above and 
beyond this requirement lie the many aspects of special expertness 
demanded of the teacher. The basic concern at this point is to 
emphasize the need for an analysis to be made of the requirements 
which a career as a teacher imposes. This analysis should include a 
stocktaking of your present qualifications. If the analysis of all your 
qualifications reveals certain deficiencies which you cannot or do not 
wish to remove, you again have warning of trouble ahead. Likewise, 
revelation of unusual strengths in this analysis should bear a strong 
implication for your future, and your plans in the field of education 
should involve use of these special strengths. 

A subsequent section of this chapter should provide you with an 
understanding of the competencies you normally should have in order 
to be a successful teacher. Certification requirements prescribed for 
teachers are discussed in Chapter 3. Chapters 4 and 5 contain a 
rather clear indication of what will be required in order to perform 
adequately in schools in the future. Other chapters will also provide a 
rather comprehensive understanding of what a teacher needs in order 
to fulfill the broad functions of education in a democratic society. 


Influence of Other Factors upon Planning for Teaching 


Many other factors should be taken into consideration in order to plan 
a career in education wisely. Various sections of this book are 
designed to help you in this regard. For example, you will be 
exploring the vast range of opportunities in the field of education. 
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Should you be a nursery school or kindergarten teacher? Would you 
like teaching in the elementary school? Would you enjoy teaching in 
the emerging middle school, or the junior high school? Would you be 
interested in high school teaching? Could you teach on the college 
level? Should you do specialized teaching, i.e., teaching the gifted, 
the physically handicapped, the culturally different, the mentally 
retarded, or the emotionally disturbed? What opportunities are there 
for supervisory or administrative positions, for teaching disadvan- 
taged children, for teaching in differentiated staffing situations, for 
teaching overseas? Explore this wide range of opportunities so that 
your abilities and interests may be best utilized and your success and 
happiness in the profession may be increased proportionately. 

To plan a career competently, you should learn from subsequent 
chapters of this book about the school system—how the schools 
developed, how they are organized and financed, what changes may 
be expected during the time you will be associated actively with 
them, what crucial problems schools are faced with today, and how 
and to what extent you may contribute to the solution of these 
problems. As you continue your reading and planning, you will 
discover other factors which should be investigated and evaluated. 


Further Suggested Procedures for Planning a Career in Education 


In order to do a really effective job in planning for teaching, you may 
wish to engage in the following major activities: 


FIGURE 2.2 

Live births per 1,000 population, The 
declining birthrate constitutes another 
factor which emphasizes the 
importance of planning a career in 
education with great care 
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Put your plans on paper. Many people have found that the act of 
writing out their plans is in itself of great help to them. The necessary 
labor involved in selecting and weaving in the various ideas causes 
planners to be more critical and objective. This procedure—often 
called “writing the planning paper’—has been used in colleges and 
universities for a number of years with considerable evidence of 
worthwhile results. 

Many students experience difficulty in getting started in the writing 
of their plans. This is understandable in view of the fact that planning 
is, or at least should be, the most highly individual task that any 
student can undertake. By virtue of differences in backgrounds, 
values absorbed, and goals desired, each student differs from every 
other student. Unfortunately, our school system and our social setting 
are such that most students have had little encouragement to come to 
grips with themselves. Furthermore, many seem to experience diffi- 
culty in writing the things they have often thought. 

There is no specific method of approach to prescribe for all 
students faced with the planning of a life career. An individual should 
begin planning in any manner which will bring the greatest benefit. 
Some students, for example, start by listing their strong points; others 
list their weaknesses, e.g., the things over which they worry. Some 
choose to list the major decisions with which they are or will be faced 
and to indicate the many aspects of their present and future life that 
may be affected by these decisions. Other students choose to study 
critically those previous experiences that have caused them to be the 
way they are today. In the latter approach, the student does not 
attempt to write an autobiography but rather attempts to isolate those 
aspects of his or her background that seem to have a bearing upon 
the problem of planning a life's work. 

It would seem logical for an individual to first indicate all the things 
that one values in life, i.e., those things which are central to one's 
beliefs and behavior. Directly or indirectly, values are involved in 
every decision you make, now and in the future. You may find it helpful 
to group them under major headings such as the following, which are 
merely suggestive. 


Intellectual values—such as scholarship, truth, knowledge, opportunities for self- 
expression, high standards of morals and ethics, clear and logical thinking 

Physical and personal values—such as health and vitality, attractiveness, pleasing 
personality, and successful marriage and family life 

Occupational values—such as service to humanity, intellectual stimulation, prestige, 
contacts with others, favorable working conditions, a reasonable degree of financial 
security, industriousness, self-sufficiency, opportunities for advancement, opportuni- 
ties for creativeness, and opportunities for combining your occupation harmoniously 
with family life 

Adjustment values—such as sense of personal worth, respect for human personality, 
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tolerance, self-respect, independence, friendship, sense of humor, happiness, cooper 
ativeness, and opportunities for choice and self-direction 

Social values—such as social approval, stability, honesty, generosity, loyalty, 
kindness, fairness, justice, and impartiality 

Aesthetic values—such as beauty, attractiveness of surroundings, and appreciation 
of cultural influences 

Recreational values—such as ample time to devote to recreational activities, 
freedom to participate in a wide variety of activities, and stimulation to develop 
interests 


You may also use an objective instrument such as the Allport-Vernon 
Scale of Values, or Donald Super’s Work Values Inventory to help 
clarify your values. 

In addition to listing your values, you may wish to check to see 
whether they are consistent with each other and analyze each 
critically to determine why you hold it as well as whether it is 
desirable to continue to hold it. In order to gain an adequate 
understanding of the origin of these values, it may be helpful to dip 
critically into your background. Early childhood experiences are 
much more important, so far as the formation of values is concerned, 
than one is inclined to suspect. 

Any analysis of values will automatically necessitate a consider- 
ation of goals. The balance sheet that you construct of your values and 
goals should assist you greatly in being objective and facile in the 
other aspects of your planning. 


Talk to others about your background, values, and goals. You doubtless 
have discussed your life plans at length with others in your home 
community, and you will probably want to consult some of them again 
as you continue with your planning. 

In view of the fact that college provides a superb opportunity for 
extending one's contacts, avail yourself of this resource for planning. 
In your beginning course in education, you will contact many other 
students interested in the same career possibilities that you are. Both 
in and out of class you will have the opportunity to share your values, 
goals, and plans and to think them through critically. Participating in 
activities such as the Student National Education Association pro- 
vides additional opportunities for engaging in intelligent, meaningful, 
and fruitful discussions. Seek out college instructors, as well as 
specialists in other fields, from whom you may receive valuable aid. In 
short, avail yourself of every possible opportunity to analyze and 
appraise your background, values, and goals. It is primarily through 
this process that your thinking is deepened and clarified, your 
horizons are extended, and your planning is directed. Furthermore, 
the act of engaging in these experiences should enable you to gain 
facility for helping the pupils whom you may teach to do likewise. 


Perhaps one of the most effective ways to analyze one's competen- 
cies for teaching is to use various checklists or self-rating scales that 
have been prepared. One of these scales is located in the Resource 
Section for Part One of this book. In using this checklist, please keep 
in mind that the ratings should not be considered final and that they 
represent only your present competencies. You should be able to do 
much to improve your ratings for teaching fitness through carefully 
planned future experiences. 

After you have rated yourself, you might wish to ask your adviser or 
some other competent person who knows you well to rate you on this 
same scale. Compare these ratings and discuss especially those that 
differ greatly. Your adviser or friend might be able to help you 
formulate plans whereby you may remove any weaknesses and 
increase the strengths that you have for teaching. 


Obtain objective data on your specific abilities. In using the preceding 
checklist, you perhaps felt the need for objective data to support 
some of the relatively subjective judgments you made, especially if 
the appraisal of someone else differed appreciably from your own 
rating. You should be able to locate considerable objective data to 
help you appraise yourself. Data on physical health may be obtained 
from your college health clinic or your family physician. A speech 
department or clinic can give you objective data concerning your 
speech and hearing. A good personality test administered and 
interpreted by a clinician can supply data on emotional stability and 
personal adjustment. 

Practically every college and university today requires entering 
students to take a battery of tests. Ordinarily the registrar's office, the 
guidance department, or some other agency administering the en- 
trance tests will be glad to help you obtain these results. You are 
almost certain to find results of your English test. English tests usually 
cover at least three aspects of reading: vocabulary, speed of reading, 
and level of comprehension. If your English scores are low, you may 
wish to visit a reading clinic for consultation and advice. 

Many colleges and universities have counseling centers with 
personnel having expertise in vocational counseling. You should not 
hesitate to utilize these services. You may be encouraged to take 
various types of occupational preference or interest tests. Such tests 
attempt to indicate fields in which a particular person would likely 
experience happiness and success. Although the results of these 
tests are not conclusive, they do indicate vocational preferences or 
interests worthy of consideration. 

Many students pursuing a specialized course in college tend to 
neglect their personal development along broad cultural lines. Edu- 
cators generally agree that a teacher should have a well-rounded 
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background in addition to the other requirements for teaching 
Therefore, you may wish to take a test that will indicate your 
achievement in each of the broad fields of knowledge so that you may 
plan to strengthen, either through course work or through independent 
study, areas in which you appear especially weak. 

You may think of other kinds of test data that you will need in 
developing your plans. If your college does not provide the various 
tests for which you find a need, you can apply at the nearest testing 
agency, The cost is comparatively low, and the service usually 
includes a profile as well as an interpretation of the scores. 

Please remember that objective test data have limitations. In order 
to ensure profitable use of the information, a careful evaluation by a 
qualified person of the purpose and the results of each test is 
essential. 


COMPETENCIES FOR TEACHING 


Prospective teachers are normally very much concerned with the 
competencies essential to success in teaching. Having identified 


What teacher competencies will be needed 
in order to develop fully this child's abilities 
for living effectively and constructively in our 
society? (Photograph by Joe Di Dio. 
National Education Association 
Communications Services.) 


these competencies they are also concerned with the ways in which 
they can become the most competent teachers possible. 

In recalling the many teachers you have had, you might select those 
who stand out as having been especially effective and analyze their 
characteristics carefully. As you study each of these teachers, write 
down the reason or reasons why you consider them outstanding. Have 
your friends engage in the same kind of activity. Compare and 
contrast your list with theirs. 

In making this analysis you will probably note considerable differ- 
ence in the personalities of the teachers. Some may have been quiet, 
gentle, and warm. Others may have been outgoing and aggressive. 
Whatever their differences, it is safe to conclude that there is no one 
personality which teachers must have in order to ensure success. 
Further study also may reveal that because of variations in situations, 
there is no one method of teaching that will ensure success. Each of 
your outstanding teachers probably had a distinct personality, as well 
as a distinct style of teaching. 

The differences to be found in the characteristics of effective 
teachers should not be alarming to you. Nor should you be discour- 
aged if educators tell you that they are not absolutely certain of the 
competencies that will ensure anyone's success in teaching. It is true 
that they know something about the abilities required, but they 
hesitate to say with complete conviction that a particular individual 
will be a very successful teacher and that another will be unsuccess- 
ful. 

One reason why it is difficult to predict teaching success is that a 
teacher deals with the most complex thing in the world—the human 
being. Successful teachers must be able to affect people in such 
ways that desirable changes occur in behavior. They must be able to 
encourage the individual to think and to make intelligent decisions; 
they must guide the student's behavior with increasing effectiveness 
toward constructive, democratic ends. The complexity of the interac- 
tion of teacher and pupils is so great that superior teaching assumes 
the characteristics of an art which cannot be fully analyzed. Horace 
Mann recognized this fact when he wrote the following in his First 
Annual Report in 1853: “Teaching is the most difficult of all arts and 
the profoundest of all sciences. In its absolute perfection it would 
involve a complete knowledge of the whole being to be taught, and of 
the precise manner in which every possible application would affect 
it” 

In planning a career in education, you should examine searchingly 
the competencies which generally are conducive to success In 
teaching. This analysis should serve as a background from which you 
will be able to formulate specific and long-range plans for meeting 
these requirements to the highest degree possible. 
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Identifying the Competencies for Teaching 


Hundreds of studies have been made of the personal and profession- 
al characteristics of teachers in an attempt to establish which traits 
are the most desirable for them to possess and those which are 
definite handicaps. Several techniques have been used to identify 
these traits. 

One technique that has been used extensively is that of questioning 
pupils regarding the qualities of teachers they admire. It has been 
found that boys and girls who have spent considerable time with a 
teacher are able to pass rather valid judgments regarding that 
teacher's competence [148:3]. A talk with some students after the first 
week of a school term will reveal that they have the teacher “sized up” 
with amazing accuracy. 

Williamson, for example, asked 2,000 Colorado high school seniors 
to identify the most effective and the least effective teacher they had 
experienced during their school career and to indicate specifically 
why the teacher was most or least effective. Comments concerning 
their most effective teacher were categorized into the following six 
areas according to frequency of occurrence: (1) interest in the 
student, (2) interesting class management, (3) enthusiasm for teach- 
ing, (4) students required to work, (5) impartiality by teacher, and (6) 
respect for student opinion [148:4]. Their comments on their least 
effective teacher fell into the following categories: (1) practiced poor 
class management, (2) showed favoritism, (3) was uninterested in 
students, (4) was a poor disciplinarian, (5) knew material but could 
not communicate it to the students, (6) did not enjoy teaching, and (7) 
did not respect the students or their opinions [148:5]. Sample 
comments of the students, which are contained in the report of this 
study [148:4-7], are worth reading. 

Another technique for identifying the characteristics of good teach- 
ers is to study the lists of competencies for teaching that have been 
developed by educators. These competencies are based upon their 
experiences as teachers and their observations of and work with other 
teachers. These lists often take the form of rating scales used in 
evaluating the work of teachers on the job and of students engaged in 
their student teaching. You may wish to see the scale on which your 
success in student teaching will be appraised and to study carefully 
the competencies involved. By having a clear understanding of these 
competencies you will be able to plan specific experiences that you 
should gain prior to your student teaching. 

Hamachek [64:341-345] made a study of the voluminous research 
that has been done on teacher effectiveness and considerations 
which enhance or restrict this effectiveness. He found that most of the 
research was aimed at investigating teacher effectiveness from one or 


more of the following dimensions of teacher personality and behavior: 
(1) personal characteristics, (2) instructional procedures and interac- 
tion styles, (3) perceptions of self, and (4) perceptions of others. 

In summarizing the research on the personal characteristics of 
good or effective teachers, Hamachek states: 


Effective teachers appear to be those who are, shall we say, “human” in the fullest 
sense of the word. They have a sense of humor, are fair, empathetic, more democratic 
than autocratic, and apparently are more able to relate easily and naturally to students 
on either a one-to-one or group basis. Their classrooms seem to reflect miniature 
enierprise operations in the sense that they are more open, spontaneous, and 
adaptable to change [64:341-342]. 


In discussing the instructional procedures and interaction styles of 
good versus poor teachers, Hamachek points out that Flanders [45] 
found that “classrooms in which achievement and attitudes were 
superior were likely to be conducted by teachers who did not blindly 
pursue a single behavioral-instructional path to the exclusion of other 
possibilities. In other words, the more successful teachers were better 
able to range along a continuum of interaction styles which varied 
from fairly active, dominative support on the one hand to a more 
reflective, discriminating support on the other” [64:342]. In summariz- 
ing the research on classroom behavior interaction patterns, and 
teaching styles, Hamachek indicates that good or effective teachers 
seem to reflect more of the following behaviors [64:342]: 


1. Willingness to be flexible, to be direct or indirect as the situation demands. 
2. Ability to perceive the world from the student's point of view. 

3. Ability to “personalize” their teaching. 

4. Willingness to experiment, to try out new things. 

5. Skill in asking questions (as opposed to seeing self as a kind of answering 


service). 
6. Knowledge of subject matter and related areas. 
7. Provision of well-established examination procedures. 
8. Provision of definite study help. ' 
9. Reflection of an appreciative attitude (evidenced by nods, comments, smiles, 


etc.) 
10. Use of conversational manner in teaching—informal, easy style. 


The way teachers see, regard, and feel about themselves (self- 
perception) has an enormous impact on both their professional and 
personal lives. Ryans [120:1 486-1490] found that the more emotional- 
ly stable teachers (1) more frequently named self-confidence and 
cheerfulness as dominant traits in themselves, (2) said they liked 
active contact with other people, (3) expressed interest in hobbies 
and handicrafts, (4) reported their childhoods to be happy experienc- 
es. After reviewing several research studies, Combs [33:70-71] 
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concludes that good teachers typically see themselves as follows 
[64:342-343]: 


1. Good teachers see themselves as identified with people rather than withdrawn, 
removed, apart from, or alienated from others. 

2. Good teachers feel basically adequate rather than inadequate. They do not see 
themselves as generally unable to cope with problems. 

3. Good teachers feel trustworthy rather than untrustworthy. They see themselves as 
reliable, dependable individuals with the potential for coping with events as they 
happen. 

4. Good teachers see themselves as wanted rather than unwanted. They see them- 
selves as likable and attractive (in a personal, not physical sense) as opposed to 
feeling ignored and rejected. 

5. Good teachers see themselves as worthy rather than unworthy. They see them- 
selves as people of consequence, dignity, and integrity as opposed to feeling they 
matter little, can be overlooked and discounted. 


Hamachek sketches the following interrelated generalizations 
about how good teachers differ from poor teachers in the way they 
perceive others [64:343]: 


1. They seem to have generally more positive views of others—students, colleagues, 
and administrators. 

2. They do not seem to be as prone to view others as critical, attacking people with 

ulterior motives; rather they are seen as potentially friendly and worthy in their own 

right. 

They have a more favorable view of democratic classroom procedures 

They seem to have the ability and capacity to see things as they seem to 

others—i.e., the ability to see things from the other person's point of view. 

5. They do not seem to see students as persons “you do things to” but rather as 


individuals capable of doing for themselves once they feel trusted, respected, and 
valued. 


oe 


Many experienced educators, and this includes teachers and 
administrators, contend that it is critical for the teacher to believe that 
students can learn. There is research that strongly suggests that 
children who are expected by their teachers to gain intellectually in 
fact do show greater gains than do children of whom such gains are 
not expected [119:121]. It appears that if a teacher does not believe 
students can learn, the teacher is facing an overwhelming task. It is 
difficult, if not impossible, to accomplish a task when we are 
convinced at the outset that it cannot be done. 


Teacher Competency Self-appraisal Forms 


Self-appraisal forms can prove to be helpful in appraising one’s 
competency for teaching. Two of these forms have been included in 


the Resource Section for Part One. Other forms may be obtained from 
your teacher placement office to use in self-appraisal. 

One of the forms in the Resource Section is concerned with the 
teacher's personality. All prospective teachers should give careful 
attention to a study of the probable effects of their personalities on 
their success as teachers. Please keep in mind that what you are as a 
person will be the most potent subject matter that will be in your 
classroom. To paraphrase Emerson, “I cannot hear what you say, 
when what you are thunders so loud!” 


Some Implications for Your Planning 


The school of today requires far more of teachers than did the school 
of yesterday. This fact is understandable when one considers the 
expanding function of the school in American life. In earlier days the 
school in this country was limited primarily to teaching boys and girls 
the fundamental skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The home, 
the church, and the community provided most of the other learnings 
essential for effective citizenship. Life was relatively simple. Today, 
however, life is much more complex. This is due especially to the 
trernendous technological advancements that have been made. Great 
changes have also taken place in our social, economic, and political 
lives. The function of the school must change and expand in order to 
meet the needs of youth today and tomorrow. These changes give rise 
to new and broader requirements for teachers. 

Today's teachers understand the cultural context in which all 
education takes place. They see clearly the significance of industria- 
lization, urbanization, corporatism, economic planning, cultural lags, 
cultural fragmentation, the growth of a scientific attitude toward 
problems, and other outstanding characteristics of the contemporary 
American scene as they affect the lives of the people. They have the 
ability to understand modern problems in terms of historical condi- 
tions. to recognize the recurrent nature of many educational concerns, 
to use the resources of the past when faced with the problems of the 
present, and thus to discriminate between worthy traditional solutions 
and those solutions which are no longer pertinent. They understand 
the process whereby values are inculcated for the guidance of our 
conduct and judgments. They demonstrate, through their attitudes, 
skills, and habits, a basic understanding of democracy as a way of 
perpetuating the values of our culture, as a process by which each 
may develop his or her best self, as a method for solving problems, 
and as a process of disciplining oneself for the betterment of our 
common life. They possess a critical understanding of the function of 
communities as agencies directing human growth and of the school 
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as one agency by which society seeks to provide for its continued 
expansion as well as for the development of the individual. They see 
the school as an institution which is charged with a major responsibil- 
ity in determining the direction and character of this growth. They 
recognize that the manner in which they go about the teaching of boys 
and girls is determined by what they conceive to be the real function 
of education. 

Educational research, during the past several years, has revealed 
new insights regarding human behavior and the learning process. 
Teachers today need an extensive understanding of the nature of 
individual development in all its various aspects so that they may 
recognize and anticipate the increasing needs of students and 
provide the conditions which will promote maximum growth. They are 
aware of the ways in which people are alike and of the ways in which 
they differ. They understand how the individual may become more like 
others and yet remain unique as he or she attains maturity. They 
comprehend thoroughly the nature of human learning, both in terms of 
the learner's habits, attitudes, skills, and abilities and in terms of their 
own roles as effective guides in the learning process. It is essential, 
furthermore, for the teacher to possess expert skill in guiding the 
education of others toward desirable ends. 


PERSONAL GROWTH TOWARD TEACHING 


Much of your personal growth toward effective teaching is concerned 
with intangibles that are not learned in formal ways. In fact, you may 
get little direct help in this regard from the formal courses you take in 
your preparation for teaching. You do have available in your college 
environment, however, many resources that you may use. The amount 
of growth you make will depend largely upon you. Only a few areas for 
personal growth are discussed in this chapter, primarily for illustrative 
purposes. 


Skill in Oral Communication 


A teacher whose voice and speech are pleasing to others tends to be 
more effective in the classroom. Although most people have accepta- 
ble speech, almost everyone can improve his or her speech by 
learning more about it and what it may lack. There is the true story ofa 
young first-grade teacher who complained to her principal, “I can't 
underthtand why tho many of my children lithp.” Children are great 
and often unconscious imitators. It is doubly important, then, for 
teachers to perfect their speech—not only to improve their effective- 


ness in communication but also to serve as adequate models for 
pupils 

Each prospective teacher should make arrangements with a 
speech therapist for a voice and speech test. A therapist will be able 
to help you with suggestions about pronunciation, tone quality, pitch, 
speed, and enunciation. 

If professional help is not available, you can record your voice on 
tape. Certain problems may be obvious at once. How do you like your 
voice? Is your voice too high or too low to be pleasant? Are your words 
monotonous? Are there nervous pauses and repetitions? Do you 
speak too fast or too slow to be distinctly understood? Do you hesitate 
on the pronunciation of words? Do you speak with expression 
appropriate to the speech? Are you sure of the correctness of your 
grammar? The checklist on voice and speech that appears in the 
Resource Section for Part One may help you appraise yourself 
systematically. 

A recording on videotape would help you check your speech as 
well as physical mannerisms. One of the advantages of engaging in 
micro-teaching activities that are also videotaped is to study how you 
look and sound to others and how you can improve the total act of 
communicating and interacting with others. 
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Effective speech and a pleasant 
manner complement the ideas which 
teachers communicate to learners 
(Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National 
Education Association 
Communications Services.) 
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Skill in Decision Making 


A teacher is forced to make many decisions each day. These 
decisions have an effect upon the lives of pupils and their parents and 
on the teacher's colleagues and neighbors. The decisions affect both 
the personal and the professional life of the teacher. 

During your college career, you have many opportunities to im- 
prove your skill in decision making. It is a skill to which conscious 
effort should be directed. While many decisions are simply a matter of 
picking the things which are of greatest interest and importance at the 
moment, other decisions involve the making of value judgments—the 
careful selection of activities in the light of their real worth. 


Skill in Group Participation and Leadership 


Almost all of a teacher's training involves learning to work with 
students as individuals, in small groups, and in large groups. 
Teachers are expected to help students gain skill in effective group 
work. Potential teachers are usually encouraged to participate as 
much as possible in clubs, fraternities or sororities, church organiza- 
tions, and other groups as a means of learning to become effective 
group members and leaders of students. It is seldom mentioned that a 
teacher also lives and works in an adult world, Teachers must be 


Teaching requires a high degree of skill in working with others—colleagues, pupils, parents, and 
other community members. There are many opportunities within a college environment for the 
further development of this skill. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association 
Communications Services.) 


effective in dealing with adults: individuals, small groups, and large 
groups of adults. Teachers must relate to individual and groups of 
parents, grade-level or departmental groups of teachers, and a 
diverse collection of other adult groups. Teachers not only teach 
group skills to students but also use group skills in their relationships 
with adults. 

In order to increase your effectiveness as a group participant, you 
should seek opportunities to receive formal and informal training, 
through course work and other activities, in group membership and 
group leadership. 


Skill in the Effective Use of Time 


You may recall Shakespeare's advice, “Let every man be master of his 
time. . . .” You undoubtedly recognize the wisdom of planning your 
personal time, and understand desirable procedures that may be 
used. For this reason the only points to be made are that the problem 
of using time effectively is ever present, that you need to check 
periodically to see whether or not you are using your time most 
profitably, that skill in the wise use of time may be gained as you work 
intelligently upon the problem and plan accordingly, that provision 
should be made for a well-balanced program of activities which takes 
into consideration all aspects of your personal growth, and that skill 
gained in the effective use of your time while in college will pay high 
dividends in your work as a teacher and as a citizen. 


SUMMARY 


Several steps have been suggested for use in outlining the details of 
your plans for teaching. Your first responsibility is to be certain of the 
things in life that really seem important to you—your values. These 
values largely determine the things you seek to accomplish. You then 
examine the possibilities of a career in education to see if it holds 
promise of your being able to fulfill these needs and if you can meet 
the competencies and requirements for such a career. You then 
develop detailed schemes for moving from where you are to where 
you want to go, keeping in mind that plans are always tentative, and 
that modifications are to be made as unforeseen factors develop. 

This chapter also has been concerned with competencies for 
teaching and with personal growth toward teaching. The results of 
several studies on teacher competencies have been presented so that 
you could compare them, note similarities, and evaluate yourself in 
terms of them. 
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No one can expect to meet all the competencies for teaching to the 
highest degree, either at the time of graduation or at the end of a 
lifetime teaching career. But with each year of experience, itis a 
teacher's professional obligation to move to a fuller realization of his 
or her potential. Weaknesses can be eliminated, and strengths can be 
made stronger; hence there is always the horizon of greater fulfill- 
ment. The suggestions given here should point the way to many other 
possibilities. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Prepare a brief description of the best teacher you ever had. Be certain to include 
those things your “best” teacher did that made the impact on you. Be ready to 
discuss the characteristics of this teacher with your class. 

2. How do you plan to become an effective teacher? List the steps you believe 
necessary. 

3. What have you already done (jobs, study, recreation, etc.) that will help you 
become an effective teacher? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Despite the fact that you are a potential teacher and not an experienced teacher, you 
have many beliefs or ideas about teaching. You have been a student for 13 or 14 years, 
you have studied teachers and teaching from the viewpoint of a student, and you have 
shared many thoughts with others about teaching. You may also have many questions 
about teaching, especially personal questions about yourself and your potential 
effectiveness as a teacher. 

How can you test your beliefs about teaching? Must you wait until your training iS 
complete? How can you get answers to questions about teaching that are significant to 
you? If you were to make a list of your personal beliefs about education and a list of the 
questions you want answered, what process could you best use to test the validity of 
those beliefs? How would you find answers to your questions? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Locate and read one journal article that describes a teacher's planning, organizing, 
or working with a class of students. Be prepared to discuss the positive values of 
specific things the teacher did 

2, Outside of class, teach someone something: a simple skill, some information, or a 
new idea. Be prepared to analyze orally or in writing what you did and why 

3. Observe, with two or more classmates, a teaching incident. Visit a classroom, 
watch a film, or use whatever teaching situation is available. Compare your 
observations with those who viewed the same teaching situation 


Chapter 3 
Teacher 


One of the distinguishing characteristics of a profession is the 
requirement that its future members undergo a relatively long period 
of professional preparation to acquire the knowledge, skills, and 
techniques unique to that profession. This normally means success- 
fully completing a prescribed program in higher education. 

Higher education programs of teacher education reflect the close 
relationship between colleges and universities, state legislatures, 
and state departments of education. In most cases, throughout the 
nation, state departments of education, under the authority of state 
legislatures, develop broad frameworks for the development of pro- 
grams of teacher education. Institutions of higher education develop 
specific teacher training programs which are presented to state 
education departments for approval. In states with numerous teacher 
education institutions, there may be programs unique to each institu- 
tion; however, all programs within a particular state must fall within 
the broad outlines of state department of education guidelines. 


PROGRAMS FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


Since more people are engaged in teaching than in any other 
profession in the world, it is to be expected that institutions of higher 
education are engaged in the preparation of more students for 
teaching than for any other profession. Even in the large state 
universities, normally over one-third of the undergraduates are in 
teacher education programs. Likewise, it is estimated that approxi- 
mately one-third of all students in advanced degree programs are 
enrolled in the education field of study [61:91]. 
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IMPORTANCE OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


Despite the declining growth of enrollment in elementary and secon- 
dary schools, there is still a strong demand for new teachers in 
elementary and secondary education. The nation will still “need 
upwards of 100,000 teachers each year for the foreseeable future to 
maintain the necessary size of the teaching force in elementary and 
secondary schools” [133:22]. Thus, even when the demand for 
teachers is less, there is still a substantial need for new teachers to be 
added each year to the education work force. Education is still a 
growth industry, although the rate of growth has diminished. 

Another way of gauging the importance of education is to look at the 
percentage of the gross national product devoted to education. The 
total expenditure for public and nonpublic schools at all levels of 
education from kindergarten through graduate school amounted to 
over $120 billion during the 1975-76 school year, which represented 
7.9 percent of the gross national product [61:25], 

But the question a potential teacher might ask is: Given the 
decreased demand for teachers, should | risk years of training and 
thousands of dollars in preparing myself for a profession that might 
not have a position available for me when | graduate? While each 
prospective teacher must find an individual answer to that question, 
some writers make a good case for students to continue to enroll in 
teacher education. It is pointed out that ‘Teacher education is 
superior education,” and “Persons prepared as teachers are attrac- 
tive in the nonteaching employment market" [14:689]. Most teacher 
education programs do require a broad general education in the 
liberal arts, and many teacher graduates are welcomed into non- 
teaching positions. Doubtless you can identify a number of your older 
friends who have teacher education backgrounds and are employed 
in nonteaching occupations. 


GENERAL PATTERN OF TEACHER EDUCATION 


While there is variation in the specific nature of programs to be found 
in teacher education institutions today, there are some characteristics 
that are common to most teacher education programs for the elemen- 
tary and secondary levels. These programs may be studied in terms of 
three major areas: general education, subject-matter specialization, 
and professional education. Approximately three-fourths of a pro- 
spective elementary teacher's preparation for teaching and approxi- 
mately five-sixths of a prospective secondary school teacher's prepa- 
ration involve study in the various subject areas. From one-sixth to 
one-fourth of a student's time in college is devoted to a consideration 


of what education is for, of what young children and adolescents are 
like, and of how effective learning can best be promoted. Of course, 
prospective teachers also gain some practical teaching experience 
under the expert guidance of practicing teachers. Educators, in their 
efforts to keep the amount of professional education to the minimum, 
recognize that anything short of this proportionate amount of profes- 
sional education would damage any program designed to produce 
effective teachers. Those in other professions (medicine, dentistry, 
law, engineering, business administration) insist upon devoting a 
significantly higher percentage of their preparatory programs to 
professional education. 

While the prevailing pattern of teacher education throughout the 
nation has remained relatively unchanged in terms of its three major 
areas, a number of proposals have been made for changing the roles 
and responsibilities of teachers. Very few of the proposals to modify 
teacher education programs could be classified as radical depar- 
tures. Most recommendations, stemming from the wish to make good 
programs better, result in minor changes that retain the basic three- 
part approach. This system has worked well in the past and appears 
to offer a basic structure for the future. 


General Education 


“General education” refers to the broad fields of knowledge—such as 
the humanities, the life and physical sciences, and the social and 
behavioral sciences—that are designed to help you solve your own 
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problems and those of the society in which you live. General 
education is focused upon the needs and responsibilities which all 
people have in common. It is designed to help a prospective teacher 
become a more alert, cultivated, and responsible individual and 
citizen [78:39]. 


Members of the teaching profession as persons need the same general education 
important for all thoughtful people. For the educator as a professional, however, general 
education has unusual urgency. The teacher stands before his pupils in a special way, 
as a symbol and example of the educated person in the best sense of that term. |f he isa 
rounded and informed person, with a lively curiosity in many fields, he will stimulate 
students to join him in these interests. Further, his broad educational background will 
make him sensitive to pupil interests. Then, too, the teacher's central and critical role in 
the twentieth century, that of helping learners to intellectualize their experiences, gain 
new insights and develop the motivation to continue to learn and the ability to cope with 
the unknown, requires a new dimension in his own general education [78:40] 


The college campus may offer many opportunities for you to expand 
your cultural background by going to concerts, lectures, plays, and 
art exhibits. There also is the library with a wealth of books, periodi- 
cals, magazines, and newspapers from which you can gain breadth of 
understanding of the past as well as the present. There is a great deal 
that can be done before graduation to develop the rich general 
background teachers owe to themselves and to the pupils they will 
teach. 


Subject-Matter Specialization 


An elementary teacher was, in earlier decades, responsible for 
teaching virtually all subject fields. Although some schools stil! ask 
teachers to teach “everything,” the current trend is to have special 
teachers in art, music, and physical education. Even with the assis- 
tance of these specialists, the elementary teacher is usually responsi- 
ble for teaching reading, social studies, science, mathematics, and 
all the other language arts. As a result, the elementary teacher needs 
a broader background in more areas of learning than does the 
secondary teacher. 

The elementary teacher needs to develop enough depth of under- 
standing in each of these areas to guide children into increasingly 
rich and challenging learning experiences. A prospective elementary 
teacher can also profit from an intensive study of a special field and 
thereby become a more valuable teacher. The changing patterns of 
school organization and instructional procedures, such as team 
teaching, tend to emphasize the need for elementary teachers who 
have subject-area specialties. 


Secondary teachers are certitied in one or more subject areas. They 
are responsible for bringing a large store of knowledge to their pupils. 
For this reason, they take a greater amount of advanced work in one or 
more subject areas than do elementary teachers. 

Although larger schools have sufficient classes in English, for 
example, to occupy a teacher's full time, secondary teachers fre- 
quently begin teaching in smaller schools, where it is usually neces- 
sary to teach in at least two subject fields. It is highly desirable, 
therefore, to be certified in more than one subject unless you wish to 
become a special teacher in such fields as fine arts, music, vocation- 
al home economics, or agriculture. By very careful planning, it may be 
possible to complete the certification requirement for a third or fourth 
subject area. For example, some course work may be used to meet 
general education requirements as well as the requirements of a third 
or fourth certification area. Often only a small amount of additional 
work may be needed to increase the number of subject areas in which 
one is certificated. 

information concerning the demand for teachers in the various 
subject areas should help you to make an intelligent and firm decision 
with regard to a field or fields of specialization. In view of the current 
oversupply of teachers, you may also wish to consult the education 
placement office to determine the probable demand for teachers 
having the specialization in which you are interested. If your area of 
specialization is overcrowded, you may increase your chances for 
securing a position by being qualified to teach also in an area that is 
in high demand. 

Institutions vary considerably in regard to the number of course 
credits required for majors and minors. If you anticipate teaching in 
another state, you should consult the specific state requirements for 
certification in the subject areas you elect so that you may meet these 
requirements, if possible, upon graduation. 


Professional Education 


During the past three or four decades, rapid strides have been made 
in the professional education of teachers. This progress has been 
fostered especially by far-reaching research in the field of psycholo- 
gy. Techniques similar to those of the social psychologist, sociolo- 
gist, and anthropologist have assisted educators in expanding the 
areas of investigation to include the more intangible aspects of 
education. Hundreds of studies have been made on such problems as 
the learning process, individual differences in pupils, methods of 
evaluating pupil progress, curriculum organization, child growth and 
development, and utilization of community resources and instruction- 
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al media. Educational philosophers have provided clarification of the 
function of the school in society. The cooperative efforts of public 
school and teacher education personnel have helped to clarify the 
professional needs of the teacher. All these factors, and many others, 
have aided in establishing the professional education of teachers as a 
unique and scientific function. 

Teacher education institutions differ considerably in the specific 
ways in which they attempt to develop the professional competencies 
of teachers. This variation results from such factors as differences in 
state certification requirements, continued experimentation in the 
preparation of teachers, and rapid developments in teacher educa- 
tion. Any student who anticipates transferring to another institution 
while preparing for teaching should exercise great care in selecting 
his or her courses. Differences in requirements are so great among 
institutions that credits awarded at one college may not meet the 
specific demands of another. Whenever a transfer is anticipated, a 
student should check on the acceptability of the course work to be 
taken prior to the transfer. Careful planning along these lines often 
saves disappointment and delays in accepting desired teaching 
positions. 

In spite of variations in the details of professional programs for 
teachers, there is a fairly common pattern in evidence. The programs 
generally may be divided into the following major areas, although the 
emphasis on each varies among institutions as well as within institu- 
tions according to the area or level of specialization: 


Introduction to education 

General and educational psychology 
Human development 

General teaching methods 

Special teaching methods 

Student teaching 


Dy PO fr 


Much of the remaining portion of this book should help a prospec- 
tive teacher sense more clearly the rationale of these areas. The 
values, insights, understandings, and skills gained in the sequence of 
professional courses required for certification will be affected greatly 
by the extent to which a student recognizes the crucial need for each. 


Students in elementary education are generally required to take 
more professional course work, mostly in special methods, than are 
students in secondary education. Elementary teachers tend to be 
more concerned with a child's total development, whereas secondary 
teachers are more concerned with the teaching of their area of 
specialization. The professional preparation of elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers is usually similar in the initial stages. Differentiation 


designed for specialization normally occurs when prospective teach- 
ers take special methods courses and student teaching. 

Institutions differ considerably with respect to the length of time 
during which students take their professional education. Some institu- 
tions concentrate the program in the last year of college work. It is 
more common, however, to reserve professional education courses 
for the last two years of a four-year program. Currently there is a trend 
io spread a prospective teacher's professional learning throughout 
the entire college program so as to provide more opportunity to relate 
professional course work to firsthand experiences in working with 
pupils. Creative teaching does not consist of a “bag of tricks” and 
“cookbook recipes.” Only time can provide the experiences from 
which prospective teachers may gain deep insights into human 
beings, the nature of the learning process, and creative ways of 
guiding children into expanding areas of effective living. 

A number of institutions are requiring students to observe many 
teaching-learning situations, beginning with their first year of college. 
Case studies of children and participation in classroom situations are 
part of other professional education courses and are studied prior toa 
period of supervised student teaching. 

There is much that can be done to gain a greater understanding of 
the behavior, interests, abilities, individual differences, and general 
characteristics of children. Many students participate in such valua- 
ble activities as teaching Sunday school classes, serving as camp 
counselors, working in youth centers or settlement houses, serving as 
lifeguards or playground supervisors, or baby-sitting. College cours- 
es have much greater meaning when a student is able to relate the 
concepts and principles discussed to the rich and varied experiences 
which he or she has had with children. 

As a prospective teacher, you may be asking yourself, “Will | be a 
better teacher after having gone through a lengthy and rigorous 
teacher education program than | would be if | just got a ‘good’ 
education but no teacher education?” There are those who feel that 
“anyone who knew a subject would be able to teach it.” Strange as it 
may seem, there are some professors on college campuses, espe- 
cially those in subject-matter areas, who voice this same feeling and 
express grave doubts about the value of professional education 
courses. In fact, they may vociferously condemn such courses, and 
the student preparing to teach is often either confused or inclined to 
develop negative attitudes toward the importance of professional 
education courses. Often the violence of the controversy over the 
relative importance of subject-matter courses to professional courses 
is directly proportional to the lack of understanding of the field being 
condemned. 

Some critics point to the fact that, on the college level and in private 
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schools, one finds good teachers who have not taken any courses in 
education. The fallacy of this argument lies in the fact that these 
teachers are excellent in spite of their deficiencies. One may, of 
course, ask: How much better might they have been? 

There are other reasons why some prospective teachers may feel 
that a thorough knowledge of subject matter is about the only 
requirement for successful teaching. Unfortunately, most of these 
students have attended schools in which attention has been given to 
little more than the sheer mastery of assigned subject matter. Further- 
more, there is an element of security to be found by some students in 
assuming that the function of the teacher is to teach subject matter per 
se. These students, more than any others, have need for professional 
education courses. 

Educational researchers, such as Turner and Fattu at Indiana 
University, have conducted some sophisticated research that sheds 
light upon the controversy. Turner and Fattu, for example, have 
worked on the assumption that any profession, to be worthy of the 
name, possesses an extensive and growing body of systematic, 
organized, and abstract knowledge which can be mastered only over 
an extended period of time by individuals who are selected for their 
aptitude and perform an essential public service better than any other 
group can perform such service. As a case in point, physicians 
ultimately justify their claim to professional status by being best able 
to solve problems within their domain because they are more compe- 
tent than any other group in medical diagnosis and treatment. 
Similarly, teachers should be more competent than any other group in 
solving problems within their domain. The research done by Turner 
and Fattu [143:1-29] clearly indicates that (1) teachers who have had 
a methods course perform better than those who have had none; (2) 
bachelor's degree graduates from teacher education programs per- 
form significantly better than graduates in other areas, including 
liberal arts; (3) teachers who have had teaching experience perform 
significantly better than those without such experience; (4) teachers 
with one year of experience perform significantly better than those 
with no experience; (5) teachers with three to five years experience 
perform significantly better than those with one year of experience; 
and (6) teachers in large school districts where in-service teacher 
education is supported perform significantly better than those in small 
districts. 


NEW ROLES AND RESPONSIBILITIES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


The typical educator and almost all noneducators think of teacher 
education as that which happens to potential teachers in colleges and 


university preservice teacher education programs. Some have ex- 
pressed the belief that with teacher surpluses pervasive throughout 
the nation, the need for teacher educators will decline. However, there 
are others who point out very quickly that teacher turnover is declin- 
ing, the average age of teachers is increasing, and the need for 
in-service education is increasing. Staff renewal has always been a 
pressing need of school districts; staff stability increases both the 
opportunity and the need for in-service education. Potential teachers 
can look forward to a long and productive relationship with colleges 
and universities in both preservice and continuing education pro- 
grams [55:188]. 

Teacher preparation programs would be even longer if some 
college educators had their way. While there have been five-year 
orograms in teacher education for many years, one authority recom- 
mended removing teacher education from the baccalaureate level 
completely. The major effect of this proposal would be to provide 
prospective teachers with four years of general education, one year of 
professional education including student teaching, and possibly a 
one-year internship [140:209, 216]. 

Another shift in the organization and governance of teacher educa- 
tion is in the direction of increased collaboration between the 
colleges and universities engaged in teacher education and 
the public schools. Cooperative relationships are evolving that make 
the public school teacher a more authentic partner in designing and 
implementing new and unique models of teacher education [62:415- 
417]. 

One popular form of college/schoo! cooperation is the teacher 
center. In this plan, a public school usually becomes the center. 
College and university faculty are headquartered in the school or 
center and much of the college student's professional education 
program is conducted there. The teacher educators and public (or 
private) school teachers design and install learning programs that are 
often uniquely personalized and reality-based. The preservice teach- 
er has early and intensive contact with students, other preservice 
teachers, experienced teachers, and the college professionals. 

Performance-based teacher education programs are proliferating. 
The programs designed thus far have been confined to the profes- 
sional studies component, with no attempt having been made to 
include the general studies and specialized studies components of 
teacher education. The professional studies component usually con- 


sists of: 


A collection of performance-based instructional units requiring much independent 
study by the prospective teacher Specific behavioral objectives are defined prior to 
instruction, in terms indicating the kinds of evidence regarding performance that would 
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be acceptable to show that the objectives had been attained, Both the objectives and 
the kinds of evidence are made explicit to the learners at the outset of the program. For 
each performance objective, the learning of the prospective teacher is guided by 
periodic assessment and feedback [86:3]. 


In his study of performance-based teacher education programs, 
Massanari [86:3] noted some promising practices. Objectives are 
being given sharper focus. Responsibility for learning is being shifted 
from the teacher to the learner. Instruction is being individualized. 
Alternative routes to achieve the stated objectives can be chosen by 
the learner. The prospective teacher is provided feedback as he or 
she works toward attaining each objective. Practical experiences, in 
either simulated or real-life situations, tend to be related closely to the 
theory being studied. The instructor is viewed more as an enabler of 
learning than a dispenser of knowledge. The program is less time- 
oriented than standard programs—time becomes a variable rather 
than a constant, which enables each prospective teacher to take as 
long as necessary to attain the stated objectives. 

Massanari [86:6, 8] also identified some problems and concerns 
that are central to performance-based teacher education programs. 
Problems can arise from focusing on specific teaching behaviors at 
the expense of concern for the teacher's total performance. Some 
basic questions arise, such as: Can performance criteria be estab- 
lished that deal with generic elements of teaching? Who should 
establish these objectives? Can such objectives be established in the 
affective domain, and can they be assessed? What constitutes broad 
involvement in designing and evaluating programs? How can we 
obtain evidence to show whether or not better teachers can be 
prepared through this procedure? What is the relationship between 
teaching behavior and pupil learning? What is the relationship 
between performance-based certification and performance-based 
preparation programs? 

A number of institutions have experimented with performance- 
based teacher education programs and have discontinued the exper- 
iments. In some cases, the questions and problems indicated above 
proved to be too difficult for the professor in the institution to 
surmount. 


TEACHER EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


Teacher education programs, like public school programs, have 
always been criticized. Much of this criticism stems from differences 
in the conceptions that individuals have with respect to the function of 


education—what it is supposed to do and how the task should be 
accomplished. The chapter entitled “Development of Modern Con- 
cepts of Education” reveals some of the fundamental differences that 
exist today in the conceptions held by educators. 

During the past several years, teacher education programs 
have been increasingly criticized. In the early and middle 1970s, 
demands for changes in teacher education were outlined in several 
books and reports. While these reports and studies were generated 
for different reasons, they all led to two common conclusions: (1) 
teacher education needs more financial help from state legislatures 
and (2) teacher education must be conceptualized as along-term ven- 
ture, beginning with preservice education at the undergraduate level 
and continuing through in-service education at the graduate level 
[62:417]. Prospective teachers can look forward to a lifetime of 
growing, developing, and learning to become effective, updated, 
and productive. 

Suggestions for improvements in teacher education range from 
ideas for gentle reform to demands for revolutionary change. Some of 
the suggestions are vety general, for example: “Teachers need 
experiences that enable them more effectively to relate what they do 
in schools and colleges to what goes on outside those institutions, 
both in their own lives and in those of their students” [18:47]. 

Goodlad's strategy for improvement would have each future teach- 
er, upon being admitted to a program, join a teaching team in a 
teacher center. There the prospective teacher would learn by constant 
observation, working with small groups and large, for long and short 
time periods, and with the assistance of experienced teachers and the 
teacher educators from a college or university. Goodlad also ap- 
pealed for certification based upon these experiences as opposed to 
specification of courses [57:61-72]. 

Other publications and recommended plans for teacher education 
could be cited, The main point to be recognized is the need for 
members of the teaching profession to be concerned with the 
continued improvement of teacher education programs so that future 
teachers will be able to cope adequately with the complex and 
increasingly difficult task of educating American youth. : 

It is safe to assume that rather profound changes will be made in 
teacher education programs, especially in the area of laboratory 
experiences, Education students undoubtedly will be having earlier 
and greater exposure to actual teaching-learning situations, and a 
significant portion of this exposure will be in the culturally different 
types of school situations [135:2]. Also, even greater use will be made 
of microteaching, microfilms, and video tapes to analyze teaching 
strengths and weaknesses [135:3]. 
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CERTIFICATION OF EDUCATORS 


Teacher certification, sometimes known as licensure, is the process 
granting legal approval to an individual to teach. The underlying 
assumption of certification is that the state has an obligation to protect 
the public by keeping unqualified persons out of the classroom. 

Certification or licensing is commonplace and a multitude of 
professions and occupations are licensed by the state. Lawyers 
medical doctors, chiropractors, barbers, realtors, and pharmacisis 
are examples of the groups licensed by state agencies. All these 
groups, including teachers, provide specific services to the public 
Therefore state agencies, as a means of public protection, attempt to 
weed out inadequately prepared practitioners. 


of 


Types of Teacher Certificates 


In earlier days it was the practice to grant “blanket” certificates to 
teachers, whereby they were permitted to teach virtually all subjects 
in all grades. One of the positive trends in certification has been the 
differentiation of licenses granted for specialized grade levels and/or 
subject areas of instruction. Today a definite distinction is common 
between the certificates granted to elementary and secondary school 
teachers. There is a trend now to bring about an ever greater degree 
of specialization. Some state departments of education and/or colleg- 
es and universities are requiring certification for teaching in junior 
high/middle schools as well as teaching in programs for early 


State certification laws are designed to 
ensure competence on the part of 
teachers, thereby protecting and 
promoting the educationa! welfare o 
youth. They also protect the competent 


teacher from competition with 
unqualified teachers. Mrs. Joar 
Cooney, the founder and producer of 


childhood education. This latter specialty usually prepares an indi- 
vidual to teach pupils ranging in chronological age from three to ten 
or twelve. Teachers who deliver learning services to learning- 
disabled students or special education students are often given a 
highly specialized training. Special education programs are often 
restricted to graduate students who have had some classroom 
teaching experience. 

Secondary school certificates usually are granted on the basis of 
the subject areas or major fields of knowledge in which the student 
has studied. For instance, a teacher may be licensed to teach social 
studies and science rather than only history and chemistry. In time 
this major-area trend will decrease the odd combination of subjects 
that many beginning teachers often are asked to teach. 

Upon meeting college and state certification requirements, a 
prospective teacher normally is recommended by his or her college to 
ihe state education department for the type of certificate for which he 
or she has prepared. Most states grant to beginning teachers some 
form of provisional license which specifies a limited period of validity. 
After this time has expired it may be renewed, provided certain 
conditions have been met, or it may be exchanged for a higher type of 
certificate. Many states grant some form of permanent certificate, 
usually upon evidence of a specified number of years of successful 
teaching and additional professional work. A permanent certificate, 
normally different from a life certificate, remains valid only so long as 
the holder teaches continuously or is not out of teaching beyond a 


specified number of years. 3 i 
There is a trend away from the granting of life certificates to 


teachers. Many educators feel that the state should maintain some 
control over the training qualifications of its teachers. So much 
progress in teacher education is being made that a high standard 
today may easily become a low one within a decade. Unless some 
control is retained, the injurious effects of life certificates will exist 
long after the practice has been abolished—until the last holder of a 
life certificate has retired. 

Some certificates expire through nonuse. Policies for renewal vary 
from state to state. The candidate is generally required to take some 
additional college work to reinstate the license. 


Present Status of Certification Standards 


All the states and territories now have laws governing the certification 
of teachers. These laws in general indicate that certification is based 
on an applicant's having completed an approved program of teacher 
education, including student teaching or its equivalent, in an accred- 
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ited college or university. It is not possible to describe accurately the 
more detailed provisions governing certification without discussing 
the laws of each state separately. Since certification is a state 
function, each state has developed its own certification require- 
ments, resulting in considerable differences among the states in re- 
gard to the amount of training required and the types of certificates 
granted. 

Information on specific certification requirements may be obtained 
by writing directly to the chief state certifying officer. If you, as a 
prospective teacher, are attending college outside your home state or 
are considering the possibilities of teaching in another geographic 
area, it would be wise to learn early in your training the specific 
certification requirements for the state or states in which you plan to 
teach. 


Reciprocity of Teacher Certification 


Differences in the certification requirements of individual states have 
minimized the free movement of teachers throughout the nation. For 
example, a teacher certified to teach in New York might not meet the 
specific requirements for teaching in Texas. 

Regional reciprocity compacts among states are agreements which 
have been established to allow teachers to move from state to state 
and be employed more easily. The most significant recent movement 
toward regional reciprocity of teacher certification has resulted from 
an interstate project sponsored by the New York State Education 
Department on a grant from the U.S. Office of Education, As a result of 
this project, a model bill was prepared which became the basis for 
the Interstate Reciprocity Compact that has been submitted to various 
state legislatures. Twenty-three states have already passed an Inter- 
state Agreement on Qualification of Educational Personnel; it enables 
them to enter into contractual arrangements with other states based 
on mutual acceptance of standards and procedures for teacher 
certification [89:14]. As a result, persons graduating from approved 
programs leading to certification in one state are automatically 
eligible for similar certification in other states participating in the 
contract. 

Reciprocity in teacher certification was also facilitated by a recom- 
mendation made in 1958 by the National Association of State Direc- 
tors of Teacher Education and Certification (NASDTEC) to the effect 
that accreditation by the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) should be made the basis of reciprocity among 
the states. In other words, graduation from an institution accredited by 
NCATE should be sufficient basis for reciprocity in teacher certifica- 


tion. Since that time, considerable progress has been made in the use 
of NCATE accreditation as a basis for facilitating the certification of 
graduates from out-of-state institutions. Graduates from institutions 
not accredited by NCATE are expected to meet the specific regula- 
tions of the states in which they seek certification, as has been the 
case in the past. 

NASDTEC has continued its efforts to facilitate the reciprocity of the 
certification of teachers by promoting the idea of a compact of states 
that meet certain criteria developed by NASDTEC. Under this plan, 
the state certification officers of states within the compact are legally 
bound to respect reciprocity of teacher certification. Since this plan 
has a legal basis (rather than being a mutual type of agreement such 
as that which exists among NCATE-accredited institutions), it would 
seem that the NASDTEC compact plan will become the chief basis for 
teacher certification reciprocity. 


Probable Changes in Teacher Certification 


There has probably been more criticism of certification procedures 
and practices than of any other phase or area of teacher education. 
However, an analysis of changing practices and patterns in teacher 
certification will reveal that decided changes have taken place, and 
more changes are expected in the future. State certification authori- 
ties are searching for new and better procedures for educating and 
certifying teachers, and professional organizations are moving with 
vigor and determination to effect changes appropriate to new condi- 
tions. Furthermore, teachers and administrators in elementary and 
secondary schools are assuming more aggressiveness; they are 
hoping to secure the power to alter education for all toward higher 
levels of quality. Prospective teachers, therefore, can expect to be 
involved in the move during their teaching careers. 


ACCREDITATION OF INSTITUTIONS PREPARING TEACHERS 


Many schools, especially high schools, belong to one of the six 
regional associations that accredit schools and colleges throughout 
the country. The six associations and the states they serve are shown 
in Figure 3-2. 

Each of the six regional accrediting associations is a nongovern- 
mental agency in which membership is voluntary. Each is engaged in 
the establishment and maintenance of reliable standards of quality 
education as well as the constant improvement of educationa! pro- 
grams through the processes of school evaluation. 
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In addition to certification standards established by state depart- 
ments of education, member schools of the regional accrediting 
associations must also meet the standards established by their 
association. In some cases the state department standards are lower 
than those of the accrediting association. If a teacher wishes to be 
employed in a member school, that teacher must be able to meet the 
standards of the accrediting association. The six regional accrediting 
associations can be given credit for helping raise school standards 
throughout the nation. 

As in the case of other professions, the teaching profession also has 
its national accrediting agency, called The National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE), to which previous 
reference has been made. Since July 1, 1954, NCATE has assumed 
the national accreditation function that previously had been carried 
out by The American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 
NCATE is recognized by the National Commission on Accrediting as 
the only national accrediting agency for the field of teacher education. 
It is a nonprofit, voluntary accrediting body that is devoted exclusively 
to the evaluation and accreditation of teacher education programs. 


Western Association 


FIGURE 3-2 
The United States is divided into six regional accrediting associations to which schools, 
colleges, and universities may belong. 


Northwest North Central New England 
Association Association Association 


Middle States 
Association 
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Southern 
Association 


Each institution of higher education is free to seek or not seek national 
accreditation. 


SUMMARY 


\lthough considerable variation exists in the programs provided by 
different institutions, the preparation of teachers may be considered 
in terms of the following three major aspects: general education, 
subject-matter specialization, and professional education. Educa- 
tional programs for elementary teachers tend to provide for more 
veral and professional education, whereas secondary teachers 
tend to specialize in one or more subject areas and to take corre- 
spondingly less general and professional education. Professional 
education courses embody the specialized professional knowledge, 
skills, and techniques essential for successful teaching. 

Performance-based teacher education programs represent a major 
departure in the usual pattern of preservice preparation of teachers. 
While there are a number of advantages to such an approach, it also 
presents a number of problems and questions that need to be 
considered by those concerned with teacher education. 

Decided changes in the preparation and certification of teachers 
have been made, and undoubtedly further changes will be made in 
the future. As is already evident, elementary and secondary teachers 
will be playing increasingly significant roles in directing this change 
toward higher levels of quality in education. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. What leadership activities with boys and girls have been of most value to you as a 
prospective teacher? Do you believe it should be compulsory for aspiring teachers 
to have similar experiences? Why? 

2. Is reciprocity in teacher certification a positive idea? Why? If itis a good idea who 
should be most active in speeding its adoption? 

3. When will you become an effective teacher? After four years of college? After 
several years of teaching? How will you know? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Phillips is one of three high schools located in a Midwest city that is being plagued with 
declining school enrollment. Phillips, a 9-12 school, has lost 25 percent of its student 
enrollment in the past five years, and the decline will not end until about 1983. School 
boundaries are being transferred to maintain an equitable balance of teachers and 
students in each high school. The negotiated contract between teachers and the school 
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district allows building principals to select which teachers are to be transferred. Neither 
a teacher's tenure status nor length of service must be considered in deciding which 
teachers are to be transferred. 

You are the principal at Phillips and you decide to transfer Mrs. Landon to Harris 
High School. Mrs. Landon is tenured, has been at Phillips for ten years, and has always 
received satisfactory teacher evaluations. You choose to retain Mr. Frankel, who is not 
tenured and has served Phillips for only three years. You wish to keep Mr. Frankel 
because he has a very positive effect upon a segment of students who need and appear 
to profit from his enthusiastic and well-organized approach to teaching. He is not only 
popular with the students but also, in your judgment, very effective in producing 
learning. 

Mrs, Landon lodges a protest with you. She wishes to stay at Phillips and contends 
that tenured, experienced teachers should be allowed to choose to stay at a schoo! if 
there are nontenured teachers who are available for transfer. It's your decision, How will 
you explain your decision to Mrs. Landon? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Choose one or more selections from the Suggested Readings that discuss schools 
of the future. What kind of teacher education program will be needed to prepare 
teachers for schools of the future? 

2. Call the superintendent or personnel director of two or three different school 
districts. Bring to class a report on the minimal certification requirements expected 
in those districts. Check their requirements for different positions in the district. 

3. Acquire a copy of your state's teacher certification requirements and the teacher 
certification requirements for the regional accrediting association that serves your 
state. Does the regional association have requirements for all teaching levels? Be 
prepared to point out differences and similarities between the two sets of 
requirements. 


Resource Section for Part One 


Self-rating Scale for Determining Fitness for Teaching 

The Characteristics of the Competent Teacher in Harford County 
Checklist of Important Factors in the Teacher's Personality 
Suggested Readings 


SELF-RATING SCALE FOR DETERMINING FITNESS FOR TEACHING 


Never Seldom Sometimes 


|. Leadership ability 
1. Have you served as leader in student 
groups; i.e., have you held an office, 
taken part in programs, or led discus- 
sions? 
2. Do your fellow students respect your 
opinions? 

Do they regard you as a leader? 

4. Do your fellow students ask you for 
help and advice? 

5. Do you sense how others feel, i.e., 
whether they approve certain propos- 
als, or like or dislike certain persons? 

6. Do you try to make others happy by lis- 
tening to what they say, and by being 
courteous, friendly, and helpful? 

7. Do you succeed in getting others to fol- 
low your suggestions without creating 
friction or ill will? 


oe 


ll. Health and physical fitness 

1. Do you have good health? 

2. Do you have lots of vitality? Can you 
stand to do hard physical tasks or 
nerve-racking work? 

3. Can you engage in activities which 
others in your group customarily do? 

4. Do you give others the impression that 
you are physically fit, well groomed 
and attractive in personal appearance? 

5. Do you keep cheerful and even- 
tempered even when tired or ill? 


Ill. Good scholarship 
1. Have you maintained a better-than- 
average academic record? 


Source: E. E. Samuelson and others, You'd Like Teaching, Craftsman Press, Seattle, Wash., 1946, pp. 31-35. Materials 
prepared and published, and permission for use granted, by Central Washington College of Education 
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=a 
Never Seldom Sometimes Often Always 
2. Are you interested in the subjects you 


have taken or are taking? 

3. Do you enjoy studying and find it easy 
to concentrate when you do study? 

4. Do you express your ideas well before 
a class or public group? 

5. Is it easy for you to explain things so 
that others understand and can follow 
your directions? 


IV. Intellectual traits and abilities 

1. Are school subjects easy for you? 

2. Do you spend time finding out more 
about a topic discussed in class or 
covered in an assignment? 

3. Do you read books or magazine arti- 
cles on current topics? 

4. Do you like to work out ideas on your 
own? 

5. Do you suggest new ideas or plans 
which can be carried out by groups? 


V. Emotional stability 

1. Are you an even-tempered, cheerful, 
happy sort of person? 

2. Can you "take it” without getting angry 
or upset? 

3. Do you keep from worrying and feeling 
depressed? 

4. Are you naturally patient with and tol- 
erant of others? 

5. Are you objectively critical of yourself? 

6. Do you see the humorous side of 
everyday happenings even when you 
yourself are involved? 


VI. Social aspirations 

1. Are you interested in the problems 
other people meet and do you want to 
help them solve them? 

2. Are you interested in finding ways by 
which you can help improve human liv- 
ing? 

3. Do you like people—especially chil- 
dren? 

4. Do you set high social standards for 
yourself and seek to reach and main- 
tain these standards? 

5. Do you cooperate readily with other 
people in socially desirable activities? 

6. Are you willing to make sacrifices and 


endure inconveniences to reach a goal 
you consider worthy? 


Resource 
THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COMPETENT TEACHER ae 
IN HARFORD COUNTY on 


A Statement of the Harford County Teachers’ Association, Bel Air, Maryland 


|. Personal traits 
The competent teacher: 
possesses adequate physical vitality. 
is punctual, 
is regular in attendance. 
is well groomed. 
maintains appropriate emotional control. 
has a sense of humor—laughs with people. 
is trustworthy and conscientious. 
fulfills responsibilities without constant supervision. 
makes practical, common sense judgments. 
uses tact. 
can act in original situations without supervision. 
is cooperative and a good team worker. 
is receptive to constructive criticism and suggestion. 
is self-confident. 
is reasonable in self-evaluation. 
is able to meet people on a courteous level of mutual self-respect. 


ll. Executive traits 
The competent teacher: 

completes necessary paper work promptly and accurately. 

arranges to have materials at hand when they are needed. 

evaluates materials and keeps only applicable material. 

organizes classroom routines so children share responsibility. 

creates an atmosphere that promotes learning and discourages antisocial be- 
havior. 

recognizes each child as an individual and provides for individual differences 
within the framework of the school program. 

assumes the responsibility for disciplinary measures unless unusual factors are 
involved, 

makes his authority understood and accepted in a gracious manner. 

transmits enthusiasm for his subject. 

checks assignments efficiently. 

maintains a neat, clean classroom, conducive to learning. 

is willing to use professional resource people within the school system. 

is in firm control of his classroom at all times. 


lll. Teaching power 
The competent teacher: 
selects and organizes material with 
definitions of aim. 
compatibility with the course of study. 
adaptation to pupil needs, interests, and capacities. 
has intelligently prepared unit and daily lesson plans. 


Source: “Evaluating Teaching Performance,” ERS Circular, No. 3, pp. 26-28, American Association 
of School Administrators and the National Education Association, Educational Research Service, 


Washington, 1969. 
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is aware of the importance of motivation. 

uses pupil experience to enrich and give meaning to content. 

uses a variety of techniques to reach desirable goals. 

works to have pupils accept appropriate individual and common goals. 
develops a readiness for learning. 

uses pupil responses to aid his teaching. 

accepts his responsibility to improve attitudes, work habits, and skills. 
uses grammatically correct, precise English. 

has good vocalization. 

evaluates work regularly and reteaches when that is needed. 

shows imagination in adapting materials for classroom use. 

displays materials that stimulate children’s desire to learn. 

can present ideas in a clear and convincing manner. 


IV. Professional responsibility 


vi 


The competent teacher: 

develops a relationship with students which is warm and inspiring and yet 
professional. 

demonstrates a high standard of ethics in accord with the HCTA Ethics for 
Educators. 

is proud to be a teacher and lets this pride show. 

supports professional organizations, regarding this as a privilege to be able to 
participate in activities which advance the profession. 

takes personal responsibility for individual professional growth. 

contributes to the advancement of education by working effectively on commit- 
tees by assuming individual responsibility for improvements for schools, by 
having a knowledge of legislation enacted and pending relating to educa- 
tion. 

secures support in attracting those who should and holding those who do enter 
the profession. 

has a professional manner as shown by reasonable dignity and appropriate 
personal conduct. 

understands and follows county and school policies and procedures. 

is loyal to co-workers, principals, and other school personnel. 

respects group decisions. 

respects and is discreet in using professional information. 

can explain an educational point of view clearly and convincingly. 

maintains a spirit of mutual respect in teacher-pupil, teacher-teacher, 
principal-teacher, and parent-teacher relationships. 

uses thoughtful observation, inquiry, and study to learn as much as possible 
about the community. 


Scholarship 

The competent teacher: 
is a master of his chosen field of specialization. 
maintains a continuing spirit of learning and understanding. 
knows the psychology of learning and is aware of new trends in this field 
surveys recent educational periodicals and reads information pertinent to his 
work, 


Community relations 

The competent teacher. 
is informed about local problems. 
Participates as a citizen in local government 
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Section 

understands the strengths and the problems of the school community. Ae 
realizes that the adequate support of free public schools in the community is One 


based upon a general understanding of and respect for the educational 


program. 


speaks and acts in all contacts in the community to support the general under- 


standing of and respect for the educational program. 


CHECKLIST OF IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY 


Direotions: Consider each of the ten divisions in this list separately. Read each statement under the 
major headings carefully and underline any of the qualities or traits which obviously are missing in the 
personality being rated. Before you proceed to the next division, look back over any of the statements 
you may have underlined; then place a check mark in the column that expressed your general opinion of 
the person with respect to the particular aspect of personality being considered. 


Suggested Standard for 
Traits or Qualities 


Below 


Average Fair Excellent 


Emotional stability and mental health. Is free from fears, 
remorse, humiliations, and worries about trivial things; 
can make a realistic inventory of his mental resources; is 
not supersensitive to criticism; is resourceful in self- 
entertainment; is not easily irritated; is free from exces- 
sive shyness, temper tantrums, and daydreams; meets 
unexpected situations well; adapts readily to changing 
situations; exercises self-control; is free from complexes 
of inferiority and superiority; has control over moods, 
with no sudden shifts in extremes from ups to downs; 
can take disappointments in life in full stride. 

Personal appearance. Is dressed appropriately for the 
occasion; is alert and well poised; is well groomed; 
gives appearance of being self-possessed; exercises 
good taste in selection of clothes; gives impression of 
being refined and cultured; chooses color combinations 
well; keeps clothes pressed and clean. 

Health and vitality. Shows evidence of a “driving force"; 
is physically and mentally alert; is enthusiastic and 
cheerful: looks healthy; is dynamic; is wide awake to the 
potential possibilities in every situation; has a happy 
expression; has reserve energy. 

Honesty, character, and integrity. Shows a good sense 
of values; can be expected to do the right thing under all 
conditions; is trustworthy and loyal; admits mistakes; 
keeps his word; is fair and just in his dealings with 
others; fulfills obligations; is intellectually honest; main- 
tains high standards of conduct 

Adaptability. Accepts gracefully and understands 
quickly suggestions from others; accepts responsibility 
for making a positive contribution to a situation; is wil- 
ling to inconvenience self in helping others; is chal- 
lenged by new situations; is sympathetic and patient 


Source: Howard T. Batchelder, Maurice McGlasson, and Raleigh Schorling, Student Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1964, pp. 9-12 


CHECKLIST OF IMPORTANT FACTORS IN THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY (continued) 


Suggested Standard for 
Traits or Qualities 


10. 
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in sharing and understanding the thoughts and difficul- 
ties of others; says what must be said with diplomacy 
and minimum offense; responds readily to necessary 
routine. 

Cooperation. Can work with others for attainment of a 
common goal; volunteers services when they are 
needed; fits in where most needed; welcomes sugges- 
tions and tries to improve; places welfare of the group 
before self; is willing to share in the "extra" tasks; is a 
constructive worker on a committee. 

Voice and speech. Shows refinement and evidence of 
cultural background; speaks clearly and distinctly with 
proper degree of inflection; has well-modulated tone, 
controlled, and adapted to the size of the group; has an 
accepted and natural accent; attracts favorable atten- 
tion; is easy to understand; pronounces words correctly; 
is free from distracting and irritating mannerisms or de- 
fects of speech. 

Leadership. Commands respect; is self-confident; 
shows ability in planning, organization, and execution; 
can persuade others to a proper course of action; can 
act in emergencies with decision; uses good judgment; 
inspires others to do their best; shows mastery of a situa- 
tion; exercises initiative and originality; has the ability to 
put into words the thinking of a group; possesses cour- 
age to support sound convictions. 

Resourcefulness. Has suggestions for meeting a diffi- 
culty; is discerning and quick in selection of the most 
promising solution; can “see around a corner”; has an 
abundance of reserve energy upon which to draw; 
knows when to take action; suggests power of mental 
strength, and vigor. 

Sociability. Knows the rules of etiquette sufficiently to 
avoid embarrassing, offending, or irritating others; is 
unselfishly interested in others; is a stimulating conver- 
sationalist with a wide range of interests; has a sym- 
pathetic point of view; puts others at ease; seeks asso- 
ciation with others; is tolerant of the opinions of others 
and of community life; wins and holds friends; is a good 
listener; knows when to be playful and when to be seri- 
ous; creates a comfortable and pleasant atmosphere; 
sees the humorous element in situations; is a good 
sport 


Below 
Average 


Fair 


Good 


Excellent 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


(The number in parentheses following each suggestion denotes the chapter for which it is best 
suited.) 


Anderson, Robert H., and Harold G. Shane (eds.): As the Twig Is Bent, Houghton-Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1971. Selected articles discussing the history of early childhood 
education. (2) (3) 

Brazziel, William F.: Quality Education for All Americans, Howard University Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1974. A thorough look at education for all Americans. (2) 

Creativity: The State of the Art, A report of a seminar on creativity held by the Kettering 
Foundation, the Edison Foundation, and the Johnson Foundation, Dayton, Ohio, 1974. 
(2) 

Della-Dora, Delmo, and James E. House (eds.); Education for an Open Society, 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington, D.C., 1974. A 
review of our progress toward an open society. (3) 

Full, Harold: Controversy in American Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1972. An anthology of the crucial issues in American education. (2) (3) 

Goodlad, John I.: The Dynamics of Educational Change: Toward Responsive Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1975. Goodlad discusses both the theoreti- 
cal and practical in educational change. (2) (3) 

Gores, Harold B.: “The Future File: Schoolhouse 2000,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 56, no. 5, 
pp. 310-313, January 1975, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. Contains an 
excellent projection of the nature of educational environments in the year 2000. (2) 

Grant, W. Vance, and C. George Lind: Digest of Education Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D.C. (published yearly). This 
publication utilizes materials from various sources and contains statistics on schools, 
colleges, enrollments, teachers, graduates, educational attainment, finances, and 
research and development. (2) (3) 

Hitt, William D.: Education as a Human Enterprise, Charles A. Jones Publishing 
Company, Worthington, Ohio, 1973. The book deals with ideas such as the nature of 
human potential, characteristics of people who have reached their potential, and 
schooling for helping people reach their potential. (2) 

Projections of Educational Statistics to 1981-1982, U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1972. This publication provides projections of 
statistics for elementary and secondary schools and institutions of higher education. 
(3) 

The Purposes and Performance of Higher Education in the United States Approaching 
the Year 2000, a report by the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, New York, 1973. For those interested in the present and 
projected future of higher education. (3) 

Turner, Richard L.: “Good Teaching in Its Contexts," Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 52, no. 3, 
pp. 155-158, November 1970, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. Analyzes some 
common characteristics of good teachers. (3) 

Tyler, Ralph, et al.: “Universal Education in the United States: Milestone Influences on 
the Past and Future," Viewpoints, Bulletin of the Indiana University School of 
Education, Bloomington, Ind., 1975. Six papers by Tyler dealing with the general 
topic of universal education. (3) 
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0. of the essential steps in becoming an effective teacher is to 
gain a clear perception of the duties and responsibilities that will 
likely be encountered, With this understanding, a prospective teacher 
can plan learning experiences that will increase his orhere compenten- 
cy for guiding the learning process of youth. 

Although the role of the teacher continues to change, some ele- 
ments common to the work of all teachers can be identified. Chapter 4 
is concerned with changing organizational and instructional patterns 
and procedures which may result in considerable modification in the 
competencies essential to the success of a teacher. 

Chapter 5 indicates some of the changes and demands that may 
result from the increased use of educational technology. Chapter 6 
contains suggestions and procedures that may be used by a prospec- 
tive teacher in gaining proficiency in further understanding pupils and 
in guiding their educational growth. 

In order to fulfill their role, teachers must work with many others— 
pupils, parents, colleagues, and community members—in situations 
in which legal liabilities and responsibilities are inescapable. It is 
imperative, therefore, for a teacher to understand the legal parameters 
that apply to the profession of teaching. This does not suggest that a 
prospective teacher needs to know all there is to know about 
educational legal issues. Only a lawyer or an educator who specializ- 
es in legal issues could be expected to have that much knowledge. 
However, there are basic educational issues that should be under- 
stood by the prospective teacher. Some of the legal liabilities and 
responsibilities of teachers are indicated in Chapter 7. 
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What duties and responsibilities are expected of teachers in the 
classroom? What does the community expect of teachers? What 
organizational changes are taking place that may affect instructional 
procedures and practices? The answers to these questions provide a 
major part of the framework for a teacher's professional and, to some 
extent, personal life. 

This chapter will review briefly a few of the major classroom and 
community responsibilities of teachers and then examine in some 
detail the newer organizational and instructional procedures that are 
bringing some dramatic changes now and promising more in the 
future. 


MAJOR IN-SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


It is unlikely that any two classroom teachers would have identical 
responsibilities. There are great gaps between what an elementary 
teacher does in a one-room rural school and what a senior English 
teacher does in a large metropolitan high school. Likewise, condi- 
tions in public schools and communities difter considerably through- 
out the United States and may well change tremendously in the future 
As a result, teachers’ working lives vary in significant ways. Still, there 
are some responsibilities that are common to the work of all teachers 


instruction 


Teachers are expected to have a good understanding of the disci- 
pline, skills, and understandings that they teach. They should be able 
to provide accurate information, assist students in the attainment of 
useful technical and intellectual skills, and help students learn to 
become useful and productive citizens. No longer can teachers 
expect merely to impart useful information and the skills of learning; 
society expects students to graduate with a sense of awareness of 
their responsibilities to this country and the world. 

Elementary teachers now, as in the past, are usually assigned one 
class or group of children for the greater part of a day. This 
organizational approach is referred to as the self-contained class- 
room. When the self-contained classroom teacher has assistance for 
part of the day from teacher specialists—usually art, music, or 
physical education teachers—we have what is known as the modified 
self-contained approach. 

In secondary schools, teachers are usually specialists in one or 
more subject areas, teaching five to six different classes each day. In 
large schools, a teacher might teach the same subject (e.g., English 
literature) to all classes, while in a small school the variety of subjects 
taught might be much greater. In recent years, there has been a trend 
toward offering new courses and unique approaches to old courses. 
In addition to the conventional courses in science, mathematics, 
English, and social science, it is not unusual to find senior high 
schools offering courses relating to environmental change, black 
studies, career education, global education, and many others. One 
recent national study had this to say about curricular change in 
secondary education: 


The content of traditional high school curricula should be revised to eliminate 
busy-work components designed merely to occupy the time of adolescents who are in 
school only because the law requires it. Revitalization of the curriculum will require 
attention to the earlier maturation of adolescents [112:39]. 


This suggests not only that new courses are to be offered but that 
new approaches to teaching new and existing courses are to be 
developed. Secondary educators can probably expect to see more 
attempts to reorder the curriculum of secondary education, and 
prospective secondary teachers should expect to be a part of the 
continuing effort to build an updated program for youth and adoles- 
cents. 

As new courses proliferate and expectations for teachers change, 
what keeps teachers from being asked to try to teach too many 
classes or to teach in areas where they may have inadequate 
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eae preparation? Many of the secondary schools in our country belong to 
one of the six regional accrediting associations that accredit and 
evaluate schools. These voluntary, nongovernmental organizations 
have standards that protect teachers from teaching too many classes 
or from being asked to teach a subject they are not qualified to teach. 
For example, the North Central Association of Colleges and Schools 
has as one of its accrediting criteria a standard that requires a teacher 
to be given a conference or preparation period each day [106:23] and 
another standard that requires a teacher to be properly qualified, 
usually through college courses, to teach any course assigned 
[106:20-22]. These standards mean that teachers cannot be assigned 
to teach more than five or six periods a day, must be given time to 
plan their work during the student day, and must be adequately 
trained to teach the subjects and areas to which they have been 
assigned. Some boards of education and most state departments of 
education also have regulations that are designed to make certain 
that well-prepared, adequately trained teachers are available to 
facilitate student learning. 

Another factor influencing teacher load, class size, assignments in 
extraclass activities, and length of school year is the negotiated 
contract. In many states, teacher groups are allowed to bargain with 
boards of education to determine salaries, teacher load, and many 
other teacher policies. 


Student Guidance and Counseling 


A major goal of education is to develop students who are capable of 
and dedicated to a lifetime of learning. This means helping students 
define their most pressing needs and interests and problems; helping 
them understand themselves better; and helping them understand 
their families, their friends, their whole community, Out of this will 
emerge certain specific objectives the youngsters will consider 
important to achieve. The teacher's function is to guide students in 
formulating and appraising their objectives in terms of their value to 
the learners and to the community. The teacher guides the students in 
planning ways and means of arriving at those objectives. 

In order for teachers to be effective, it is important that they be able 
to help their pupils relate facts, understandings, and skills to their 
lives inside and outside of school. Teachers cannot be content to 
teach conventional information and skills and then assume or hope 
that pupils will somehow be able to transfer that learning into an 
understanding of their tives. Many educators are convinced that the 
effective teachers are those who are skillful in both imparting conven- 


tional knowledge and in helping students learn to apply that knowl- 
edge to new and unique circumstances. 

The modern classroom teacher, using standardized test results, 
careful observations, and records of past performances, gains insight 
into each student's level of ability. The teacher places those of 
somewhat similar abilities together for certain learning experiences. 
However, these groupings are flexible, and as students grow in their 
abilities, they move from one group to another. Through careful 
observation, teachers are often able to select groups with similar 
interests. Group interests may be used to solve mutual problems or to 
act as a motivating force for further learning. Grouping is only one of 
many teaching techniques which the modern teacher uses to individ- 
ualize instruction. 

The ungraded classroom, a popular innovation (primarily in ele- 
mentary schools), is an organizational technique that is designed to 
encourage teachers, parents, and administrators to look at students 
as individuals. The rationale for this approach is based upon the 
belief that graded classrooms encourage teachers and others to think 
of all students in the same grade level as being the same. Thus 
graded classrooms result in group presentations and group expecta- 
tions as opposed to individualized teaching and learning. 

Some students will need the attention of specialists who can help 
them with academic or emotional maladjustments; the teacher who 
knows the individual abilities, strengths, and weaknesses of the 
pupils will obviously be in a better position to render a service to 
students. Teachers whose assignments make it necessary to be 
responsible for large numbers of students find the teacher-guidance 
role more difficult, Elementary teachers in self-contained or modified 
self-contained classrooms have a distinct advantage over most 
secondary teachers in developing and implementing the role of 
teacher-counselor. The elementary teacher works with the same 
group of students nearly all day every day. The secondary teacher 
may instruct 150 to 160 students per day; thus, secondary teachers 
find it more difficult to know and counsel those students who need 


assistance. 


Maintaining Discipline 


Discipline continued to rank first in the list of major problems that 
adults cited recently when they were asked to identify the most 
pervasive problems facing the public schools in their own communi- 
ties [50:188]. There is no reason to believe that the general public is 
eager to see a return to harsh control, beatings, or a prisonlike 
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atmosphere. It does seem, however, that the public doubts that 
learning can be effective unless students are orderly, diligent, and 
respectful of property, peers, teachers, and administrators. The public 
is apparently divided over the issue of corporal punishment as a 
means of maintaining discipline, since corporal punishment is illegal 
in some states but permitted in others, as will be noted in a later 
chapter. 

It is generally accepted by educators, and probably by the general 
public as well, that the ideal discipline is self-discipline—control 
from within rather than from without. The teacher assumes vastly 
different duties in carrying out this modern concept of discipline. 
Instead of assuming the authoritarian, dictatorial role, the teacher 
takes the part of guide and director of the learning experiences which 
will provide opportunities to develop self-discipline. Planning with the 
students and evaluating these plans becomes an important teaching 
technique. Children help to build their own rules and regulations 
within which they will operate. Prevention of behavior problems is 
given keen consideration by both teachers and students. Teachers 
help children to channel their energies and initiative into socially 
acceptable behavior. 

Pupils learn the democratic way of life by living it. Since self- 
discipline is a cornerstone of the democratic way of life, the learning 
experiences which the school provides must foster law and order from 
within each individual. 

In an introductory course in education, it would be premature to 
include an extensive discussion of the teacher's role in fostering 
self-discipline within students. In order to gain an adequate compre- 
hension of this extremely important responsibility, it is essential for a 
prospective teacher to establish a broad base of understanding in 
such areas as psychology and sociology. 


Evaluating Pupil Progress 


Ideally, throughout each learning experience, teachers and pupils 
take stock of their progress to see whether their goals are being 
attained or whether their objectives need revising. They appraise their 
procedures and decide whether they are the best that can be used 
and whether they are being used well. They take inventory of available 
resources to determine whether their selection and use have been 
adequate and wise. These aspects of evaluation may require written 
reports, committee minutes, anecdotes, checklists, questionnaires, 
rating scales, personal documents such as diaries, projective tech- 
niques, and a variety of tests. Some of the tests will be formal and 
standardized, whereas others will be informal teacher-constructed 


instruments, both essay and objective. In either case, the administer- 
ing, scoring, and interpreting of the tests will be among each 
teacher's important functions. Beginning teachers can receive valua- 
ble help in constructing their own evaluative instruments by turning to 
teacher or administrator colleagues. 

In addition to learning the techniques of evaluating pupil progress, 
it is also imperative that the prospective teacher develop and 
maintain an important belief. Putas simply as possible, teachers must 
believe that students can learn. But, one may ask, is this not a belief 
that all teachers share as a matter of course? Unfortunately, they do 
not. There are some whose lack of faith or belief in the learning 
potential of particular pupils leads them to convey a feeling of 
inferiority and learning impotence to their students. It is obvious that 
some pupils come to school better able to learn than others. However, 
all pupils privileged to be able to attend a public school are capable 
of learning at a rate appropriate to their own uniqueness. Successful, 
effective teachers have faith in pupils and help them attain the 
maximum learning they are capable of achieving. 


Reporting to Parents 


Teachers are expected to keep parents informed about the progress 
of their pupils. If this is done systematically and regularly, it can prove 
to be one of the most fruitful avenues for bringing together the public 
and the schools. This should involve reviewing and summarizing the 
information available about each youngster, going over the activities 
and anecdotal records, looking into the cumulative record, observing 
test results of various sorts, and, finally, making an appraisal of each. 
This should be done in terms of each student's individual growth and 
development toward the stated objectives. 

Unfortunately, evaluation of individual student progress in terms of 
specific objectiveness does not often take place. Teachers often have 
goals for a class (e.g., “All students will improve in reading”), but it is 
unusual, though not unknown, for each student to have individual 
objectives based upon a personal needs assessment. Until educators 
can develop more sophisticated evaluation approaches that involve 
the individual setting of objectives and measurement of achieve- 
ments, evaluation sessions with parents and students will be of 
limited value. 

Evaluation involves a negative experience for too large a number of 
students. It does not have to be this way. Evaluation and subsequent 
reporting to parents can be oriented in a positive direction: these are 
the ends toward which we (students and faculty) are directing our 
energies; this is where the student was at the beginning of instruction; 
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ea a here is where the student is now; and, finally, here is what we are 
doing to help him or her achieve stated objectives. Notice the 
emphasis upon the individual and the supportive role of the teacher in 
working with students. 

It is unfortunate that in most schools, particularly secondary 
schools, a student's accomplishment usually is determined through 
comparisons with other members of the class, and the student is 
graded in terms of where he or she stands in relation to others. In other 
instances, a larger group may be used—perhaps all the studenis in 
the school or school system at a given grade or age level. And instill 
other cases, the reference point may be the teacher's expectation of 
what a student in a specific grade or subject area ought to be able to 
do. 

All the conventional systems of grading and reporting to parents 
have serious limitations. Many of them fail to inform adequately, anda 
few actually misinform. Parents, prospective employers, college 
officials, even the students and the teachers are frequently confused 
and misled by “A-B-C” grade reports. Where numerical percentages 
are used, the situation is even worse. Grouping plans further compli- 
cate the picture, Does an “A” in an accelerated group mean the same 
as an "A" in a slow-learning section? 

The most common method of reporting to parents of either elemen- 
tary or secondary students involves the use of report cards. The cards 
are either sent to the homes via student delivery or mail or are 
delivered to parents during a parent-teacher conference. Most report 
cards include letter grades, attendance records, some evaluation of 
the student's effort, and perhaps a checklist on personal characteris- 
tics. In a few schools, usually on the elementary level, letter grades 
have been eliminated. However, even in most schools which have 
abandoned or supplemented the traditional report card, grades 
remain a part of the total evaluation of pupil progress. In view of the 
current emphasis on preparation for college and on college entrance 
requirements, it is probable that such grades will continue to be an 
important phase of pupil appraisal on the secondary level. 

One justification for the continuation of letter grades is the argument 
by parents that “grades are the only thing we understand.” It is 
unlikely that parents do understand the grades, since so few 
teachers—who prepare the grades—seem to understand what they 
really mean. Many teachers advocate the use of parent-teacher 
conferences in which parents and teachers exchange ideas and 
information about the student, discuss test scores, compare notes on 
student interests, and cooperatively plan to assist the student to 
become a better and more self-directed learner 

It is obvious that parent-teacher conferences are more easily 


arranged in an elementary school than in a secondary school. In an 
elementary school, the teacher will probably be involved in perhaps 
25 to 30 conferences, while a secondary teacher would need to report 
on the progress of 100 to 200 students for each report period. It is also 
more difficult to motivate parents of secondary students to attend 
conferences. After eight to twelve years of school, most parents of 
secondary students feel that they will not get new information or new 
insights about their children. However, parents of elementary students 
are often eager to participate in conferences. 

Some schools have experimented with letters to parents. However, 
such letters are time-consuming and frequently become almost as 
formalized as report cards. 

In the final analysis, by far the most common type of reporting 
remains the report card, with many schools combining it with parent- 
teacher conferences and a few using letters to parents. In most 
schools, these reports are made four or five times a year. In reporting 
to parents, new procedures and new instruments are urgently needed. 


Cocurricular Responsibilities 


Most secondary and some elementary teachers have some responsi- 
bilities for cocurricular activities. Class plays, intramural and inter- 
school athletics, yearbook production, student government, and class 
organizations are typical examples of student activities which are 
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FIGURE 4-1 
Methods used by public school teachers to report pupil progress. 
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popular with students and are capable of producing real and signifi- 
cant values to them. 

The trend in school systems throughout the country is for teachers to 
receive extra compensation for cocurricular activities that demand 
portions of their time outside the classroom. This is justifiable, since 
these responsibilities are not shared equally by all teachers. Howev- 
er, the value a teacher may receive in experiencing a healthy new 
relationship with students may well outweigh any financial compen- 
sation that may be provided. 


Professional Responsibilities 


Classroom teachers have many other duties of a miscellaneous nature 
which call for careful attention. There will be letters and professional 
inquiries which must be answered. Teachers are occasionally asked 
to answer questionnaires from other educators who are conducting 
research. Teachers must keep current in their own field, and one way 
is to plan a regular time for the reading of professional books, 
journals, and other materials. Some teachers spend time and effort in 
educational experiments and writing of their own. These things take 
time, but they are rewarding in terms of professional growth. New 
teachers will be able to receive help from experienced educators 
when they wish to gain information about acceptable ways of syste- 
matizing the various routine teacher tasks. However, the matter of 
keeping professionally alert and growing through reading and study 
is a highly individual matter that requires personal commitment and 
dedication. 

As will be discussed in a later chapter, many teachers elect to 
contribute energy and ideas to the profession by participating in one 
or more of the professional associations dedicated to improving 
mathematics, social studies, science, English, and so on. These are 
state, regional, and national organizations that offer professional 
growth and leadership opportunities for teachers in different disci- 
plines and at different teaching levels. 


Teacher Evaluation 


All teachers should feel an obligation to review systematically the 
quality of their teaching. Through frequent self-analysis and apprais- 
al, teachers gain insight with regard to ways in which their teaching 
may be improved 

In a very practical and informative booklet titled Are You a Good 
Teacher? Alexander [4] has prepared a list of twenty indicators of the 


quality of teaching. This list is located in the Resource Section for Part 
Two for you to use in planning your career, and for checking yourself 
periodically after you begin teaching. 

In the traditional or conventional teacher evaluation, the building 
principal visits both new and inexperienced teachers one or more 
times a year—the periods of time vary among schools and school 
districts. After the visit to the classroom, it is usual for teacher and 
principal to have a conference in which the principal's observations 
are discussed. Usually the principal completes a teacher rating sheet 
in which the teacher is assessed, usually with ratings that range from 
“Superior” to “Unsatisfactory” or “Needs Improvement.” Those per- 
sonal and professional characteristics of the teacher that are rated 
include such items as attractiveness of the room, voice, classroom 
control, knowledge of subject matter, community service, relation- 
ships with colleagues, and so on. After the principal and the teacher 
have discussed the principal's ratings, it is customary to ask the 
teacher to sign the rating form to indicate merely that the teacher has 
read the principal's evaluation. The primary value of this process lies 
in the fact that the principal will be able to document some future 
decision. Eventually the teacher will be tenured, dismissed, or 
disciplined in some fashion; without the documentation provided by 
the evaluation forms, the principal might have difficulty securing 
support for the decision. 

Rating forms similar to those described previously are in wide- 
spread use. They do serve a purpose—decision making—and pro- 
spective teachers can count on involvement with rating forms for the 
foreseeable future, In addition to whatever help teachers may get from 
the use of rating forms, teachers who really want to improve usually 
participate in activities similar to the following: 


1. In-service courses, sponsored by school districts or professional associations, that 
broaden understandings, build or reinforce skills, or introduce innovative practices 
2. Peer observation with colleagues who will observe and then provide feedback ina 


positive and not threatening manner 
3. Graduate courses at colleges or universities, within or outside of a degree program 


4. Professional reading 
5. Professional conferences 


You may find the December 1975 Bulletin of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals to be of interest, since it is 
devoted entirely to examining teacher evaluation from the viewpoint of 
the principal. In the lead article, the authors contend that teachers 
learn, grow, and develop on individual bases and that their needs 
vary. The authors make a strong plea for a teacher evaluation plan 
customized to meet the needs and strengths of individual teachers 


[54:1]. 
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What a prospective teacher must remember is that becoming a 
master teacher is what one does to oneself and not what someone 
does to or for you. 


Relationships with Other School Personnel 


Teachers have considerable freedom in fulfilling their classroom 
responsibilities, but they are expected to abide by and operate within 
the framework of school board policies in the areas of curriculum 
organization, teaching techniques, standard report forms, and profes- 
sional behavior. In most school systems the administrator who is 
responsible for overseeing the detailed work of each teacher is the 
building principal. 

The principal is responsible to the superintendent for the total 
educational program in a given school. Working closely with the 
teachers, pupils, and patrons within the district, the principal is 
responsible for administering the school building and program and 
activities as well as for working with teachers and other staff members 
to improve instruction. Larger school systems may employ special 
supervisors whose major responsibility is the improvement of class- 
room instruction. 

All teachers have a responsibility to work cooperatively with 
department heads, various kinds of special teachers, teachers of the 
same grade or subject, health and social workers, business staff 
members, and custodians and clerical workers. Successful school 
programs depend upon all these people working enthusiastically and 
cooperatively. 

A teacher's professional responsibilities are not limited to those 
things which happen in the classroom with students. School programs 
must gradually, but constantly, change and improve, and this im- 
provement is the result of teachers, administrators, and other staff 
members setting goals and working toward attaining them. This 
process requires faculty meetings, committee meetings, discussions, 
reports, and problem-solving sessions. Every teacher is expected to 
help further the school's progress toward important goals by extra- 
class professional activities. 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS 


Teachers are expected by the community to show interest in their 
Pupils, to be able to work effectively with them, and to be competent 
in their subject matter and other assignments. Additionally, teachers 


are expected to demonstrate certain attitudes, understandings, and 
behavior patterns which the community has come to associate with 
teachers. There is more to being a teacher than classroom instruction. 
A teacher's contribution is considered to be a public service paid for 
at public expense and influenced very decidedly by what the commu- 
nity wants. Despite changing views on the subject, teachers are still 
expected to set examples, in action and appearance, for those with 
whom they work and live. Teachers are considered leaders in the 
business of helping people grow and learn, and of helping whole 
communities become better places in which to live. 


Personal Conduct 


In some communities, parents may expect teachers to be better 
examples for children than parents themselves are. But teachers in 
most communities enjoy as much freedom in personal matters as any 
other professional person. As our nation adopts a more permissive 
attitude toward individuality in behavior, teachers will share in this 
freedom. 
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Percentage of teachers having membership in certain civic and community organizations. 
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The classroom teacher, individually and collectively, has a major role 
in shaping public attitudes toward school. While a teacher's commu- 
nity participation and, to some extent, personal conduct have become 
less important factors in determining the public's attitudes toward 
education, the teacher's ability to instruct students and to communi- 
cate effectively with parents play major roles in determining parents’ 
attitudes toward schools, 

Many parents have minimal contact with the school. If parents come 
to believe that their children are being taught by caring, competent 
teachers who are busy working effectively with their children, the 
parents’ attitudes toward school will most likely be positive. Parents 
often accept new programs and changes in the school if they have 
had good experiences in the past. Parents who have learned to trust 
the school in the past will be supportive in the future. The best public 
relations program consists of an enthusiastic, competent teacher in 
each classroom. 

A checklist titled How Well Are You Doing in Public Relations? is 
located in the Resource Section for Part Two. It will give you a good 
idea of the many ways in which teachers can promote positive 
relations between schools and communities. You may wish to use this 
checklist periodically after you begin teaching. 


CHANGING ORGANIZATIONAL AND INSTRUCTIONAL PATTERNS 
AND PROCEDURES 


Changes are being called for and are taking place at all levels of the 
educational enterprise. Nurtured by widespread concern for instruc- 
tional improvement, a search has been going on for means to make 
the nation’s schools even better. Reforms are taking place in organi- 
zational patterns, subject content, and teaching methods. 

Convincing evidence has mounted to indicate that an educational 
reform has begun, Throughout the country educators are formulating 
fresh, new approaches to learning. Education has become a field in 
which creativity is prized. We know that innovation includes the act of 
recombining old ideas into new programs as well as injecting new 
ideas and concepts into past practices or Originating entirely new 
practices. 


However, one well-known educational writer had this to Say about 
educational innovation: 


Trying to bring about chan 


ges in education has been compared tc moving a cemeter 
Other observers describe t : z 


he process of school reform as great expectation followed by 


greater disillusionment. And those who have been following American educational 
history see in the latest innovation merely another confirmation that nothing is ever new 
under the sun [66:81]. 


Since the 1950s, innovations in education have proliferated. There 
have been changes in organizational practices, the uses of technolo- 
gy, and teaching techniques. Programs designed especially for gifted 
students have been developed, guidance services have been ex- 
panded dramatically, and emphasis has been placed on new ap- 
proaches in mathematics, science, modern foreign languages, and 
the social sciences. Educators have been trying innovative methods 
and formulating fresh programs to provide quality educational pro- 
grams for children coming from socially and economically deprived 
backgrounds. Special consideration has been given to finding ways 
to improve the educational opportunity for minority groups. Prekinder- 
garten educational opportunities, summer programs, and work-study 
projects are common today. More education and better instruction are 
accepted as imperative for contemporary and future living. Educators 
are in the forefront of the social force which is searching for solutions 
to the problems of environmental decay. 

We have seen ambitious projects utilizing closed-circuit TV, les- 
sons beamed from airplanes to schools over large areas (Midwest 
Program on Airborne TV), teaching machines of infinite variety, 
diverse approaches to team teaching at all school levels, open 
classrooms in large open spaces and conventionally walled class- 
rooms, curriculum change in every discipline and skill area, perform- 
ance contracting, the use of paraprofessionals, individualization and 
personalization plans, schools without walls, optional schools, alter- 
native schools, religious schools, schools that teach only the basics, 
and even—on a trial basis—educational voucher plans designed to 
give parents a choice. 

All of these innovations, and there have been many others, have 
had an impact on schools. Some are still with us, perhaps modified, 
and others have practically faded from view. What determines the 
success or failure of an innovation? Authoritative opinions vary; 
however, all innovations affecting the delivery of learning services to 
students depend for success upon the knowledge, interest, and 
support of teachers. Innovations may fail if the teachers responsible 
for implementing them do not understand them, do not learn quickly to 
use them, feel threatened by them, or feel that the new idea is an alien 
thought imposed upon them by “others.” 

The prospective teacher can look forward to a career that will bring 
still more innovations. Problems create the need to fashion new 
approaches to resolve or minimize the problems. In the late 1970s 
and early 1980s, the problems appear to include the following: 
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Finding adequate funding; school costs are skyrocketing. 

2. Declining enrollments; can schoo! districts adjust to fewer pupils in the same way 
they adjusted to more pupils? 

3. Accountability; why do we have schools and are we achieving our objectives? 


As problems change, innovations spring up as counterforces. The 
innovations of the 1980s will be someone’s answer to the educational 
problems of that decade. 


Exploring New Uses of Personnel 


Much of the effort to improve the quality of schools has centered upon 
organizational structure and the manner in which educational man- 
power is utilized in the teaching-learning process. Options other than 
the typical one-teacher-per-twenty-five students in a self-contained 
elementary classroom are possible. Likewise, instruction at the sec- 
ondary level need not be characterized by traditional one teacher/five 
period teaching assignment. It is possible to conceive roles which are 
neither self-contained nor departmentalized. 

The innovations discussed in the sections that follow involve 
various attempts being made to more effectively utilize manpower 
resources in our schools. Although much of the experimentation in 
instruction is being done by individual teaching, increased strength is 
provided if more than one person is involved in working on program 
improvement. Work that is shared appears lighter, and obstacles may 
more easily be overcome when several people work cooperatively on 
a given problem. The modern teacher no longer has to work in the 
isolation of a single classroom but may work with others in planning 
and providing instruction. The contemporary professional is engaged 
in the continuous process of evaluation and in searching for improved 
methods. Education has become a developing field, seeking Original 


Solutions to the complex problems associated with individual devel- 
opment. 


Teacher Aides 


Teacher aides, or Paraprofessionals, have been used in order to 
Increase the effectiveness of the school. By employing housewives or 
other nonprofessional Personnel to handle noneducational tasks, the 
school frees the teacher to do what he or she was trained to do: teach 
When the teacher has help for nonteaching chores and can devote 
attention and time to instruction, learning products are maximized 


Teacher aides have also been brought into schools to meet the 
need and desire to provide work for the unemployed. It is believed by 
some educators and others that bringing poor people from the 
community into the neighborhood schools assists the middle-class 
teachers as they try to relate to the pupils and the community. This 
concept of community people being active in the schools is support- 
ed by one national seminar report which listed several reasons for 
community involvement and citizen participation in schools. The 
report contended that these activities and services: 


1. Help maintain close working relations between citizens and school officials in the 

development of public education and school policies, goals, priorities, and 

programs 

Assure responsiveness of the educational system to the needs and wishes of those 

whom it serves—including students, parents, industry, business, community, and 

the nation 

3. Provide opportunities for lay people, community organizations, and institutions in 
the community to help implement school policy so as to improve, enrich, expand, 
and equalize educational opportunities for all students [23:5]. 
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The use of teacher aides and paraprofessionals enables a teacher to devote more attention and 
time to instructional responsibilities. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association 


Communications Services.) 
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Of course there is a difference between the use of teacher aides 
and implementing a full-scale policy of community involvement. Many 
educators believe that a successful teacher aide program, using paid 
aides and/or volunteers, is the first step toward effective community 
involvement. 

Teacher aides perform tasks at the direction of teachers. They 
assist, complement, and supplement the work of the teachers—they 
do not replace teachers. 


Team Teaching 


During the past two decades, one of the most significant develop- 
ments has been the trend toward team teaching. An alternative to the 
traditional self-contained and/or departmental role, professional fac- 
ulty work together in teaching teams, each group being responsible 
for the education of a large group of students. 

Just as the team approach has been used in medical clinics and 
business organizations, a team-teaching situation allows schools to 
take advantage of the individual talente, interests, and special 
training of teachers. While there are almost as many definitions of 
team teaching as there are schools that practice it, the keys to team 
teaching are variability, individualization, team planning, and differ- 
entiated teaching roles. 

Most team-teaching Programs feature variability or flexibility in 
numbers, space, and time as well as teacher variability. The objective 
of these variations is to provide a total school environment which 
encourages and accommodates individualized instruction. In a 
team-teaching situation, teachers will work with large student groups, 
small groups, and individuals. Room size will vary with group size. 
Flexibility in length of instructional periods can be arranged to suit the 
needs of individuals or groups. Most experienced educators will 
contend that teaming must include regular team planning sessions to 
be successful. The advantages claimed for teaming vary according to 
the teaming approach, but they usually include the following: 


1. Teaming encourages professional growth. The teacher who works closely with 
other colleagues—planning, organizing, instructing—learns from other teachers 
and is encouraged to be both Cooperative and industrious. 

2. Teaming allows teachers to utilize their strengths. In addition to learning from 
teammates, team teachers are often able to specialize in those instructional 
activities they feel most competent to perform. 

3: Teaming allows students to be exposed to more types of teachers with different 
teaching styles and instructional interests. Students differ in learning styles, and 
teachers vary as well. Teaming allows students and teachers to be “matched.” 


4. Teaming, when there are four or five teachers per team, permits the formation of 
large and small groups and enables some teachers to spend valuable time with 
individual students. 

5. Teaming provides several perspectives on each student. When four or five teachers 
observe, plan, and work with the same child, it is more likely that the team will get 
an accurate picture of the child 

6. Teaming accommodates variations in teacher energy levels. If one member of the 
team is depressed or exhibiting a low energy level, the other members of the team 
can assist that teacher by taking a bit extra of the teaching load; thus, the students 
do not suffer. 


Experience in teaming also provides a list of potential disadvantages: 


1. Teaming can be disastrous if one or more dominant team members are uncoopera- 
tive or fail to do their share. 

2. Teaming requires superior planning, If the team has not learned to plan quickly and 
productively, the program will suffer. Also, it is imperative that planning time be 
allocated within the regular school day. 

3. Teaming suffers when team members are unable to agree on what should be 
taught, how it should be taught, and in what sequence. 

4. Teaming breaks down if the team members cannot agree on approaches to student 


contro! (discipline). 


Teachers do not know how to team unless they learn to do it. The 
first step toward the development of an effective teaming program, 
once the decision has been made to do it, is to have thorough, 
intensive training sessions. Teaching in a self-contained classroom 
requires many skills, attitudes, and values; teaming requires all those 
and more. 

In practice the many organizational plans of teaming vary tremen- 
dously. Two teachers at a grade level may decide to “team,” planning 
together and sharing some aspects of teaching their own classes. A 
teacher may have the part-time or full-time assistance of a teacher 
aide in order to teach fifty to sixty students. Two teachers and one aide 
might have the responsibility for seventy-five to one hundred students. 
An aide may be assigned to a team of seven teachers. Special 
teachers may be assigned to assist a team of classroom teachers as 
the need arises. All the primary grade teachers may constitute a 
teaching team with self-contained classes in the intermediate grades, 
or there also may be an intermediate team. Many of these same plans 
are used at the secondary level, although most secondary team plans 
are intradisciplinary, while elementary and middle school programs 
are often interdisciplinary. 

Team leadership varies, as does the organization. Teams of teach- 
ers may have equal rank, status, and responsibility. This was very 
typical of early attempts at teaming. Teams may also have differentiat- 
ed rank, status, and responsibility. In this case the leadership of the 
team may revolve on a time or need basis. The leadership may be 
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jen permanent, with the leader receiving a higher salary as an indication 
of greater responsibility. This type of leadership is usually associated 
with differentiated staffing, described in detail in the next section. 

Typically noncertified workers may assist a team by handling all the 
“nonteaching" chores, such as typing, duplicating, collecting lunch 
money, taking attendance, etc. In many cases, aides work with one or 
more students in a small group following the directions of the 
professional teacher. Aides are frequently utilized in the library or 
instructional materials center to help students locate and use materi- 
als, 

Beginning teachers may be assigned toa teaching team led by one 
or more experienced teachers. With the addition of one or more 
student teachers, interns, and one or more aides, the adult/pupil ratio 
may be reduced effectively. 

Not all school systems adopting team teaching have provided the 
time for teachers to meet on a regular basis to plan, coordinate, and 
evaluate their efforts, and this has proven a costly error. Teaming 
which provides teachers with group planning periods during the 
student's school day is admittedly expensive, but worth it when one 
considers the alternative, which is the ineffective functioning of a 
team effort because the importance of adequate planning time was 
not considered. 

Many team-teaching programs have failed for lack of a well- 
planned and well-executed public information program. Community 
dissatisfaction, brought on by misinformation and lack of information 
may doom any program to failure before it has had a chance to 
succeed, It also bears mentioning here that probably more consider- 
ation should be given to communicating the efforts of a team (or any 
innovative group) to its colleagues. Sometimes those not participating 
in a new effort feel resentment or reservation, which might be 
forestalled through some sensitive briefing. 

Teaming demands particular teacher characteristics. A team teach- 
er needs (1) self-confidence and the willingness to give and receive 
constructive criticism, (2) to be able to work closely and cooperatively 
with others, (3) to be committed to improving the broad education of 
Students, and (4) to be willing to share responsibility for the decisions 
of the team. The isolation and security provided by a closed class- 
room door is removed in teaming. The teacher who faces the prospect 
of teaming should examine his or her own feelings and attitudes 
before accepting such a position. 

As a prospective teacher, you may say to yourself: “Team teaching 
sounds exciting and professionally rewarding, why isn't it more 
prevalent?” According to one group of very experienced team teach- 
Ing advocates, “Teaming isn't easy; it is difficult to establish effective 


teaching teams. Team teaching has been compared to a marriage 
where someone else selects the partners” [132:95]. 


Differentiated Staffing 


The differentiated staff concept is a natural outgrowth and a refine- 
ment of the team-teaching movement that has evolved over the past 
several years. Whereas most members of teaching teams had similar 
backgrounds (all members of the primary team were elementary 
majors, or all members of the high school mathematics team were 
mathematics majors) as well as identical teaching responsibilities, 
differentiated staffing emphasizes (as the name itself implies) varying 
background as well as responsibility in the team operation. An 
illustration would perhaps be helpful. 

Differentiated staffing patterns allow for the many interests, abili- 
ties, and ambitions of teachers, the diversity of tasks associated with 
the teaching act, as well as recognizing the need for auxiliary 
personnel to relieve teachers of nonprofessional responsibilities. 
Attention to individual differences among teachers is long overdue. 

Some of the early differentiated staffing programs created a com- 
plex hierarchy and necessitated the development of new roles and 
new titles. There were aides, clerks, auxiliary personnel, and manag- 
ers, and various names were given to the many adult groups that were 
formed to make the program operate. The highly complex, hierarchi- 
cal patterns were developed to improve student learning and to give 
teachers an opportunity to develop and use leadership skills without 
leaving the classroom. There has been a natural merger of team 
teaching and differentiated staffing. A differentiated staff, by defini- 
tion, means the demise of the self-contained and modified self- 
contained classroom; the single teacher is responsible for almost all 
of the teaching to a single group of students. Differentiated staffing 
calls for aides, clerks, variation in teaching roles, and, quite obvious- 
ly, a lot of planning and teamwork. 


Flexible and Modular Scheduling 


Flexible or modular scheduling is widely associated with secondary 
schools. This scheduling concept dictates that the frequency, dura- 
tion, and instructional group size be varied depending on the 
particular requirements of the content. Traditional class periods are 
replaced by modules of 15, 20, or 30 minutes. Some classes meet 
fewer than five times a week. And some of the time pupils are in 
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classes of 7 to 15 pupils; at other times they are in classes of 40 to 150 
or more. In addition, pupils in schools utilizing a flexible or modular 
schedule usually spend part of their day working individually. 

In a flexible or modular schedule, the size of each class is 
determined by the instructional purpose. When the teacher wants to 
present content, test, or use audio-visual aids, large groups are 
mandated. When the teacher wants pupils to discuss, verify, question, 
or react, small groups are scheduled. The large classes usually last 
no more than 40 minutes, but the small-group classes are likely to last 
90 minutes. Some laboratory sessions last for several hours. 

Flexible or modular scheduling encourages the use of team teach- 
ing. In some schools, teachers work mostly with large groups; in 
others, teachers work almost entirely with small groups. This allows 
teachers to specialize in those aspects of instruction they can do best. 

Flexible or modular scheduling has two prime objectives. First, itis 
intended to provide the organizational means for teachers to individu- 
alize instruction. Pupils can meet with teachers during independent 
study time. Also, pupils can work for blocks of time on their own or 
with other pupils on particular problems or projects. Pupils can be 
excused from content presentations when these are not contributing 
to their intellectual growth. In this type of scheduling, pupils can 
become active in discussing, verifying, and working at task-oriented 
projects and activities. Second, flexible scheduling allows the teach- 
er to use both human and time resources to the advantage of pupils. If 
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Two patterns for differentiated staffing. How do these patterns change the organizational 
Structure of the school? 
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one teacher likes to and can present content better than another 
teacher, then the teacher with this competency can work with more 
pupils in this way than the traditional schedule allows. If the teacher 
works best in small groups, then he or she can spend more time 
working with pupils in this way. 

People learn from activity—from working, discussing, constructing, 
and experimenting. The flexible schedule provides the opportunity for 
pupils to be far more active in the learning process than does a 
traditionally scheduled school. Teachers in the flexible-scheduled 
school conserve time by giving content presentations once, to a large 
group of pupils, rather than repeating the presentation to smaller 
groups. The teacher's time, conserved by taking out the repetition, is 
used to buy the opportunity for teachers to work with individuals and 
with small pupil-centered groups. 

Many schools using modular scheduling have developed some 
type of multimedia package—a course designed by the faculty. 
Students move through this course at individual rates. The “learning 
packages" are often housed in the library or laboratory. 

Flexible scheduling often incorporates the concept of unscheduled 
or “free” student time. This requires stations or facilities in the 
building where students can go to relax without disturbing those who 
are studying. Unscheduled time is credited with creating most of the 
problems of modular scheduling. Vandalism, skipping, and general 
time-wasting are not uncommon. These problems can be attacked 
successfully if the school deals with the individual student violator 
and refrains from reacting as though all students are guilty. 

Flexible schedules are often developed with the use of computers. 
Schedule determination is just one of the uses of the computer in 
modern education. Test score analyses, population studies, and other 
applications of computer technology are being used to provide 
educators with data with which more intelligent decisions can be 
made about pupils and the school’s program. As computers become 
more widely available and as educators become more sophisticated 
in their use, flexible scheduling may become the means of providing 
a highly personalized, rich, and individual learning program for each 
student. 


Nongraded Schools 


The nongraded school concept refers in part to the absence of 
specific grade levels, such as grades 6, 7, 8, etc. It is an attempt to 
eliminate, reduce, or at least minimize the effects of grade-level 
designations. A major purpose is to encourage teachers to view 
children as individuals and to abandon the idea of a predetermined 
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lockstep curriculum that is relatively the same for all students. Stil! 
another purpose is to remove the unnecessary restrictions on depth, 
breadth, and rate of children’s learning. As with other innovations, the 
motivation is to help the individual pupil achieve this maximum 
potential. To achieve this purpose, end expectations must vary for 
each student, and program accommodations must be made so that a 
student's progress will be continuous. 

Nongradedness is said to meet the needs of individual students 
more effectively than the graded school does. However, examples of 
nongraded secondary schools that are fully implemented are rare. It 
has not been unusual for freshmen to take senior subjects nor for 
juniors and seniors to take freshman or sophomore courses. ls this 
nongradedness? The answer is no. Eliminating or ignoring grade- 
level designations is not enough. The curriculum must be ungraded. 
Teachers and faculties who want to ungrade their programs must 
individualize their program and break away from the idea of covering 
a predetermined sequence of learning. This is a genuine obstacle in 


most subject-matter- 
Schools using the 


centered high schools staffed by specialists 
nongraded organization necessarily must have a 


wealth of instructional materials, far more than is usually found in the 


typical school. There is a g 


reater need for resources in the way of 


Specialists and librarians to assist the teacher in encouraging stu- 
dents to use a variety of learning sources. 

It must be remembered that nongradedness is not an end or 
expected outcome of education. Nongradedness is a means—a way 
of encouraging all associated with the educational enterprise to focus 
on meeting the individual needs of students. 


FIGURE 4.4 


A flexible or modular secondary school schedule 
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Multigrade Grouping 


Certain elementary schools which wish to capitalize on the advantag- 
es of a plan that minimizes the importance of grade levels and 
emphasizes individualization have chosen to adopt a program that is 
known as multigrade grouping. In a multigrade plan the students in 
each class represent an equal number of first-, second-, third-graders 
and third-, fourth-, and fifth-graders, or some similar combination. The 
children of different grade levels are deliberately placed together on 
a random-selection basis to encourage the teachers and parents to 
see the students as individuals and not as fourth-graders, second- 
graders, etc. 

Multigrading can be seen as an initial, but substantial, first step 
toward the development of a nongraded program. Children in a 
multigraded plan retain the grade-level designations for record- 
keeping and report purposes. However, the groupings within the 
classroom are not on the basis of grade levels. 


Multiage Grouping 


Another way of organizing the elementary school to encourage 
greater personalization of instruction is multiage grouping. This plan 
calls for classrooms in which children whose ages span three years 
are placed together on a random-selection, heterogeneous basis with 
no attempt being made to put students together on the basis of ability 
or achievement. The age groupings may overlap. There might be one 
or more classes of seven-, eight-, and nine-year-olds and one or more 
of nine-, ten-, and eleven-year-olds. This pattern allows administrators 
greater flexibility in moving students from group to group. The student 
can easily remain a member of a group for two to three years, and 
move on to another group which will contain some students of his or 
her own age-group. One basic hypothesis of this plan is that students 
should have the opportunity, sometime in their school careers, to be 
members of the youngest, the middle, and the oldest age group in the 
room. 

A multiage grouping plan undoubtedly comes the closest to 
approaching nongradedness of any grouping plan that has gained 
prominence. 


Independent Study 


While secondary schools have made relatively little progress in 
developing nongraded programs, their success in offering students 
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the opportunity through independent study to develop unique talent 
and interests has been more substantial. Nongraded in philosophy 
such activity frequently involves the development of instructiona 
materials centers. 

Independent study is difficult to describe because it takes so mar 
forms. However, there are basic guidelines which can be used 
preparing and facilitating independent study. 


1. The entire faculty and staff should understand the rationale, even though partic 
people may have no special responsibility for the Program. The understan 
necessary for the program to be supported. All teachers, administrators 
counselors should be able to explain and Support the project to parents 
students. Early and deep involvement of students, parents, and other commu 
members in the rationale of independent Study is crucial to its success 

2. Motivation must be developed, Individual, small-group, and large-group activities 

should be provided as a way of stimulating student interest and involvement 

3. Independent study must be taught. Secondary students are often inclined to be 
overly dependent upon teachers for guidance and supervision. The teacher's 
objective should be to become less directive as the student's responsibility 


self-direction grow. However, it is a teaching assignment and becomes part of 
teacher load 


In the privacy of study carrels, these children pursue their independent studies (Photograph by 
Joe Di Dio, National Education Association Communications Services.) 


mr wit u Ln 


The amount of time each student spends in independent study will vary 

terials, equipment, personnel, and facilities to support the program must be 
provided. This calls for programmed material, audio-visual hardware and software. 
work rooms, and instructional assistants to oversee workrooms and keep records 
Evaluation procedures must be developed which reflect the individual student and 


Program goals 


Intensive Education 


“How should students study a subject? Should they study in carefully 
ced segments or with intensive concentration? Is achievement 
mproved by light daily contact with a course, or by heavy continuous 
engagement? Which approach triggers the best student attitude?” 
[69:1] 


A ed in the world of sound. In 
what ways can recordings be used 
provide effective learning 
experiences for students? 

raph by Joe Di Dio, National 
cation Association 
Communications Services.) 
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The student day in the typical secondary school consists of five or 
six courses taken each day for 45 to 55 minutes over a semester or 
year. This is the conventional concurrent school program. 

An alternative to the concurrent scheduling of courses is “intensive 
education,” in which a student takes one or two courses or subjects 
for a limited number of weeks. A limited number of schools throughout 
the country have been experimenting with intensive education. These 
innovators have been unhappy with the traditional fragmentation of 
the student’s learning program and have started testing the new 
approach [69:6-12]. 

What are the advantages claimed for intensive education when it is 
compared to the conventional concurrent organization [107:2-3]? 


1. Better human relationships, Students and teachers report improved personal 
relationships. 

2. Changes in the teaching/learning relationships. Teachers and students report that 
béth groups take on new roles since they are together longer and acquire a more 
thorough understanding of each other; therefore, the teachers and students treat 
each other in more caring ways. 

3. Increased achievement and retention. Both students and teachers report higher 
achievement and more remembering. They accounted for this by arguing that in 
intensive education the students put the knowledge acquired to greater use. 


Intensive education is in its infancy and no one is predicting that it 
will be the trend of the future. It does appear to be a valid alternative 
for some schools to try. It requires different “behavior” on the part of 
students, teachers, and administrators. It may be inappropriate for 


some teachers, students, and courses. Future studies will provide 
better answers. 


Individually Guided Education 


Of the many educational innovations to become popularized during 
the past decade, the one with perhaps the best opportunity to have a 
lasting impact on educational organization and programming, is 
individually guided education (IGE). “The system known as IGE was 
Started by personnel of the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center for Cognitive Learning and cooperating schoo! systems as an 
efficient alternative to age-graded, self-contained schooling at both 
elementary and middle school levels” [79:6]. 

In its simplest form, IGE is sophisticated team teaching, collegial 
decision making at the building level, individualized and persona- 
lized learning based on use of varied student learning styles and 


multiple teaching styles, a strong emphasis on home/school commu- 
nication and leagues of cooperating schools. 

In 1969, the Wisconsin Research and Development Center and the 
Institute for the Development of Educational Activities (IDEA), an 
affiliate of the Kettering Foundation in Dayton, Ohio, agreed to 
cooperate in the development and implementation of the IGE program 
on a national basis [79:7]. Thus two strong and resourceful agencies 
committed themselves to a long-term effort attempting to bring about 
positive changes in school organization and instruction. While the two 
organizations are no longer working in close cooperation, their efforts 
have resulted in the adoption of IGE by thousands of schools. Teacher 
education institutions, state departments of education, and school 
districts throughout the country have cooperated extensively in the 
development and installation of the IGE program. 

IGE may change over the years, but it is likely to remain a viable 
alternative to the modified self-contained program. For teachers who 
want to work closely with other teachers—sharing and learning from 
cach other—IGE can be the vehicle to a stimulating and effective 
teaching career. IGE is not for every teacher or every school adminis- 
trator, Those teachers who work most effectively alone may never be 
able to adapt to the need to work intimately with other teachers. 
Administrators who cannot adjust to the sharing of decisions with 
teachers would have difficulty adjusting to IGE. 


Middle Schools 


One innovation which has endured and prospered for over a decade 
and which certainly seems to challenge conventional organizational 
patterns is the middle school program. 

The middle schoo! has come to mean a student-centered program 
for students of the intermediate ages—from 10 to 14 years. You will 
find middle schools encompassing grades four to eight, five to eight, 
and most often six to eight. Some schools with grades seven to nine 
are also called middle schools. 

There is no way to know whether or not a school is actually a middle 
school unless you carry your own picture of what a middle school 
should be and then inspect the school to discover if it does meet your 
expectations. However, one writer has described very succinctly what 
is not needed in an educational program for students in the middle 
years: “We need much more than the program of skill development in 
computation, reading, writing, and communication characteristic of 
the traditional elementary schools. . . . [K]een observers tell us that 
the schools have tended too much to dampen the child's curiosity, 
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stifle his creativeness, deaden his enthusiasm for schooling and 
much too often have fostered self-concepts of failure as a learner” 
(121:27]. 

Most authorities do agree that boys and girls from 10 to 14 have 
social, physical, emotional, and mental ranges that make grade-level 
designations impractical in accommodating their developmental 
patterns. It would seem that successful middle school programs 
would tend to emphasize the individuality of students and deempha- 
size lockstep curriculum offerings. 

The middle school organization is growing despite its minima! and 
frequently inconsistent rationale. Some boards of education are 
attempting to remedy overcrowding by placing students in middle 
schools on the basis of availability of space. Integration is a factor in 
some cities. Population shifts within cities have created abandoned 
buildings which have been converted to middle schools. The pres- 
sure to restore the four-year senior high school has prompted some 
middle school organization. 

There are valid, educationally defensible reasons for establishing 
middie school programs and these reasons primarily have to do with 
current understanding of the growth and development of children 10 
to 14 years old. Emerging adolescents: 


1. Are characterized by an increasing awareness of themselves and their own 
physical and intellectual identity. 


2. Seek answers about their own personal development and their relations to peer 
groups. 


3. Have an exceptional need to understand their own culture 


4. Have a heightened interest in self-understanding induced by their own dramatic 
physical, mental, and emotional changes. 


Prekindergarten Programs 


Prekindergarten education, long popular in European countries as a 
means of providing daytime child care for working mothers, is now 
being developed in the United States for a variety of reasons, Most of 
the reasons are closely related to the fact that there are pockets of 
poverty in an otherwise affluent American society, and children who 
grow up in the socially and economically lowest levels do not come to 
School with the skills and ideas that seem to be essential for formal 
learning. Slum homes do not Provide their children with the opportuni- 
ty to develop the language skills which lead to other school-valued 
behaviors. Since many of the slum children come from racial minori- 
ties, a high proportion of the failure-prone children are nonwhite, and 


the schoo! becomes a place of failure whi 
i which reinfor: | preju- 
dice and despair. orces racial pre) 


Prekindergarten programs for deprived children are generally 
based on the theory that education must start at a very early age in 
order to minimize the lack of home orientation to formal learning. 
There are also those who advocate a radical change in current 
programs. Slum children have a viable culture, and the schools 
should recognize this culture and use it in the classroom. 

For a very long time the term “preschool” not “prekindergarten,” 
was used. “Preschool” implied that programs for children not yet old 
enough for school were not educational programs. Prekindergarten 
has come to mean those educational programs for children aged one 
to four that allow students to grow socially, physically, emotionally, 
and intellectually. Prekindergarten programs have all the validity of 
the programs for older children and youth. 


The Year-round School 


With communities showing their impatience toward the rising cost of 
education, old year-round school plans are being dusted off and 
reexamined, and new ones are being developed. Some educator 
groups are turning to the year-round school as a means of providing 
an answer to the demands of the knowledge explosion. Whatever the 
reason, year-round schools are seen as a way of adding school 
facilities and personnel without creating new classrooms. 

There is no single year-round plan. There are scores of them. They 
can be grouped into three basic types: the extended school year, or 
11-month plan; the four-quarter plan; and the three-semester plan. 
Each plan has dozens of combinations. 

The extended school year usually calls for a strong summer school 
program offered on a voluntary basis. This plan calls for little 
interference with regular programming. 

The three-semester plan divides the calendar year into three parts. 
Students may elect to go two of the three semesters. 

The four-quarter plan, with all its variations, is the most familiar 
year-round program. The school year is divided into four quarters of 
twelve weeks each with one week of vacation between quarters. 
Students attend school three quarters and vacation one quarter, 
giving them approximately 16 weeks of vacation per year. Teachers 
usually may elect to teach one, two, or three quarters of each year. 
Some may elect to teach four quarters occasionally. 

In addition to being a more economic use of existing buildings 
throughout the year and permitting the postponement of construction 
of new buildings when the money may not be readily available, what 
are the virtues claimed for year-round schools? There are no “abso- 
lute" virtues, but proponents of year-round schools usually claim that 
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shorter terms and more frequent vacations reduce vandalism and 
decrease absenteeism and boredom. Some supporters insist that 
vacations not taken in summer are more enjoyable, since vacation 
spots are then less crowded, Some year-round schools provide 
individualized tutoring sessions during the short holidays, so that 
weak students can make up work and avoid failing a full semester. 

There are various sources of opposition to the year-round school. 
The vacation issue creates the most opposition. Year-round schools 
necessitate that some students take winter, fall, or spring vacations 
rather than the traditional summer vacation, or that they take short 
vacations periodically throughout the year. 

Additional opposition is created when it is discovered that year- 
round schools do not offer immediate cost savings. Year-round 
schools may mean better educational opportunities for students and 
may save a community some money by requiring fewer facilities and 
making better use of personnel; however, year-round schools usually 
are more expensive to operate on a short-term basis, since the 
savings in building costs are not readily apparent. 


SUMMARY 


Although no two teachers will have identical responsibilities, there 
are some major responsibilities that are common to the work of all 
teachers—instruction, student guidance, maintaining discipline, 
evaluating pupil progress, reporting to parents, cocurricular activi- 
ties, professional growth, teacher evaluation, and working effectively 
with other school personnel. In addition to these responsibilities, as 
well as many others that could have been indicated, the school 
community expects teachers to show interest in their pupils, to work 
effectively with the pupils, and to be competent in their subject matter 
and other assignments. They also are expected to demonstrate 
attitudes, understandings, and behavior patterns which the communi- 
ty generally has come to associate with teachers. They normally are 
expected to participate in various community activities, depending in 
Part upon the types of communities in which they are located. They 
often are expected to serve as better examples for children than 
parents themselves choose to be. Teaching is an intimate form of 
social work. It is a powerful molding force. It is small wonder that 
those who hire teachers should scrutinize them carefully and set 
certain standards which they feel must be upheld. Such concern 
should be interpreted as a tribute and a challenge—a tribute to the 
Significant role of teachers and a challenge to lead the community 
and all its people to a higher level of living. 

Changes are being made in organizational and instructional pat- 


terns and procedures. Throughout the country, educators are formu- 
lating fresh, new approaches to learning. Although the change 
throughout the nation has not been spectacular, we can expect, in the 
years to come, greater use of teacher aides, team teaching, flexible 
scheduling, nongraded classrooms, multiage grouping, independent 
study, and year-round school calendars. It is likely that middle 
schools and junior highs will coexist for the foreseeable future. 
Prekindergarten or early childhood programs will undoubtedly multi- 
ply and become accepted as a basic component of the public school 
system. The innovative practices that appear to be genuine changes 
will be those that require changes in teacher and student roles. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. In what ways does the work of a secondary school teacher differ from that of an 
elementary school teacher? 

2. In your opinion, how should the progress of pupils be evaluated? 

3. What are some of the major reasons change is difficult to bring about in schools? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


MacDonald Elementary School had excellent facilities, low pupil/teacher ratios, 
up-to-date equipment, and a wide variety and good supply of instructional materials. 
For each two teachers there was one full-time noncertificated teacher aide. The aides 
were supervised by the teachers, and each aide performed tasks the supervising 
teachers desired. Aides graded papers, tutored individuals and small groups, kept 
records, distributed supplies, typed, and took responsibility for duplicating classroom 
materials. Some very competent and experienced aides were allowed by teachers to 
plan and carry out certain teaching assignments (e.g., taking full responsibility for one 
reading group) with essentially no teacher supervision. 

The teachers’ union in the district filed a protest. The union claimed that the aides 
were functioning as teachers—not assistants—and that since they were not certified, 
the aides were violating teacher certification laws. 

As principal of the MacDonald school, what would you do about this situation? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Study the current literature on junior high and middle schools. Be prepared to 
define each type of school and to identify the advantages of both. 

2. Interview a junior high and a senior high teacher, counselor, or principal and get 
their opinions on intensive education. Prepare yourself for the interview by studying 
the literature on the topic. 

3. Be prepared to defend this statement: “Parents, through school boards, should 
determine what should be taught (reading, math, composition, etc.), and educators 
should determine how it should be taught, including teaching techniques and 
school organizations.” 
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Practically every child in the United States has access to television. 
The 1970 census reported that 96 percent of all American homes 
contain at least one television set; more than half have two or more. By 
the time adolescents reach high school, they have spent as much time 
in front of television sets as they have in school. This fact alone would 
make today's student a different creature from the student of fifty years 
ago. What have the schools done to take advantage of the universal 
acquaintance with—indeed, addiction to—television [112:80]? 

It is an accepted fact that students are getting substantial amounts 
of information and developing ideas and attitudes from watching 
television, but very little of that technological learning is occurring in 
schools, despite earlier promises. Perhaps we should not have been 
surprised. Not long after the development of the motion picture, 
Thomas Edison predicted: 


The only textbooks needed will be for the teacher's own use Films will serve as 
Quideposts of these teacher-instruction books, not the books as guides to the films 
Pupils will learn from films everything there is in every grade {rom the lowest to the 
highest. . , . Films are inevitable as practically the sole teaching method [37:183] 


The promise of a major technological revolution, renewed in recent 
decades, is still just a promise. While most teachers make some use 
of technology and a few schools rely on instructional technology, the 
revolution is scarcely perceptible to the typical student or teacher 
Nevertheless, the revolution may yet occur; it is possible that new 
technology could bring about demands for a reexamination of the 
teaching-learning process, new visions of schools and of school 


construction, and totally new concepts of the role of the professional 
educator 


Research and careful observation have revealed that students have 
different learning styles; some students learn by reading, others by 
listening, and most by both reading and listening. Books and other 
visuals are needed for reading. Audio equipment is needed to 
develop listening skills. A combination of sight and sound materials 
helps with reading and listening. Despite the relatively undeveloped 
current state of the art of technology, it can be said that the next 
decade will undoubtedly bring the development and deployment of 
expensive and inexpensive teaching tools that will encourage radical 
changes in education. 

One authority believes that some or all of the following will exist 
before the end of this decade: 


All forms of audiovisual aids, including television, reduced to simple cassettes or 
cartridges that any teacher or student could use and that could be as easily available 
as a library book, 

Flexible arrangements of space that would permit several hundred students to watch 
a film or telecast, or one student doing independent work to view a tape in an individual 
cubicle 
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The use of a wide variety of audio-visual material enables teachers to provide more effective 
earning experiences for students. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association 
Communications Services.) 
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Language laboratories in which the student, independently, can learn any language 
of his choice. 

A variety of computer systems: simple teaching machines for rote learning and 
remedial work, access in the school library to data banks, computer consoles designed 
especially for independent work, and others designed for programmed courses. 

Almost unlimited home study courses transmitted by television cable and using 
rented computer consoles, 

At residential universities, computer terminals in dormitories perhaps one to every 
eight to ten undergraduates, twice that number for graduate students [36:4]. 


The aim of this new technology is not primarily to replace the 
teacher but to give the teacher and the student the necessary tools 
that will add new dimensions to learning. These new tools will allow 
the teacher to set up a support system of technological aids which 
can encourage exciting new ways of organizing for learning. 

It is obvious that ideas for advancement in educational technology 
will come from many sources. Schools will learn to make better use of 
the technology they currently have available and will strive to make 
use of new equipment and materials as they are produced. In this 
section we will examine some of the well-established technological 
innovations as well as the technology of the future. 


NEW TOOLS AND TECHNIQUES 
Programmed Learning 


The classroom teacher has often devised special practice materials 
for pupils or has selected appropriate exercises from available 
workbooks for pupils needing additional work. This is not new, nor is 
recognition of the fact that pupils need to know the immediate results 
of their work in order to make corrections and proceed effectively. 
Textbooks and workbooks with answers in the backs of the books are 
not new either. Having such material already prepared in a systematic 
way, based on principles coming from the experimental laboratories 
and available to the pupil to use independently, is new in the sense 
that machine-type instruction has now been put to wide use. Allowing 
Students to proceed at their own pace for drill work or even original 
Instruction from programmed material frees the teacher to do what he 
or she can do best in person: guide the educational growth of pupils 

The teaching machine, a mechanical device introduced more than 
a decade ago, was designed to help the pupil learn. The machine, 
however, is of value only in terms of the program it contains. The 
learning program, housed in the teaching machine, divides organized 
information into small parts or frames. A user of a learning program 
goes from one to another related but more advanced piece of 


information. Immediately pupils know whether they have mastered the 
information being studied, because the learning program gives 
feedback on what was previously learned. 

The promise of programmed learning through the use of teaching 
machines is greater for the future than is its current ability to help 
teachers. Too few programs have been developed, and to date the 
content of most teaching-machine programs has placed too much 
emphasis on factual materials. 


One has only to sample the materials that have been prepared for use on teaching 
devices to realize how rudimentary the state of the art still is. Since educational 
technology today and tomorrow will be just as good or bad as the quality of stuff 
available for the machines, a long road lies ahead before a true technology of 
education can be developed [75:45]. 


Just a few years ago, complaints were heard about the number of 
teaching machines gathering dust in school closets and on shelves. 
Those early models no longer gather dust because they were thrown 
away. The newer models are being used for several reasons: the 
programs (software) are better; the programs are keyed to other 
materials; and administrators let teachers select what they think they 
will use. 


The Computer 


As a result of Project PX, one of the best-kept secrets of World War Il, 
the modern electronic computer was born. It now became possible for 
people to go to the moon and beyond and to envision major 
breakthroughs and achievements in virtually every field of human 
endeavor. 

Data processing, well established in business and industry since 
the first computer was put on the market in 1950, has made its 
appearance on the educational scene. In addition to the use of data 
processing in school business offices and for class scheduling, 
computers are now being used as instructional tools. 

The computer has affected education to some degree in a number 
of ways. Its use for administrative tasks such as scoring tests, 
scheduling schools, and keeping financial records is well estab- 
lished, if not universally practiced or practiced well. Its use as a tool 
for students, particularly in math and science, is as appropriate in 
public schools as it is at colleges and on the professional level, 
although widespread availability has yet to be achieved in our 
schools [7:2]. 
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Computer-assisted instruction, whether in music, mathematics, 
science, reading, foreign language, or whatever, is based on the 
theory that a well-programmed computer can provide individualized 
and flexible instruction. Slow or fast students can move from one topic 
to another through materials that can be independently controlled for 
each student. The theoretical limits of the computer's ability to teach 
are defined only by the limits of human creativity. However, there is 
one dramatic disadvantage to computer-assisted instruction that 
promises to limit the spread of this activity. The costs are exceedingly 
high. Computer hardware, installation, service, programming, and 
operations are costing millions today at the experimental stages. It 
will take, conservatively, hundreds of millions of dollars to allow all 
students to benefit from the advantages described for computer- 
assisted instruction. It is for this reason that, despite all the national 
publicity about computer-assisted instruction (CAI), very few teachers 
are actually involved with this very creative and innovative effort. 
Computer instruction, where it is utilized, usually takes place in large 
school systems, more often in the Northeast and Midwest than in the 
Southeast and West. Mathematics is by far the most popular subject 
for computer programming [96:158]. 


Educational Television 


Educational television (ETV) was widely proclaimed over a decade 
ago as a panacea for education. Itis apparent now that ETV is far from 
the total answer to educational problems, although its use is an 
accepted part of educational technology throughout the country and 
is especially strong in certain areas. Some educators and students 
complain about poor programming. Hardware problems (e.g., no 
backup equipment, not enough receivers, inadequate sound) have 
interfered with many projects. Poor coordination of content and 
schedules has reduced the effectiveness of many ETV projects. 

ETV is a potentially good tool. Millions of dollars are being spent 
annually to provide better programs, to improve equipment, to train 
classroom teachers and television teachers, and to make good 
programs more accessible. 

Closed-circuit television is spreading in use throughout the country 
Currently it is being used at all levels of education, but especially in 
secondary schools and in colleges and universities. Transmitting 
Stations are set up in a single school or within a school system, and 
they usually link the transmission point with several classrooms With 
Some programs on videotape, teachers can select the ideal time for 
the presentation rather than being forced to change their routine to 
accommodate the television schedule. It is also possible to use the 


services of one teacher to serve students in several classrooms. Some 
classrooms and auditoriums are equipped with devices that enable 
the viewing students to relay questions to the teacher. 


Videotaping 


As a college student and prospective teacher, you may be familiar 
with videotape machines. Perhaps some of your initial efforts at 
teaching individuals, small groups, or entire classes of peers or 
public school students will be videotaped and played back to offer 
you the opportunity for self-critique. It is common practice in many 
colleges and universities to use the videotape machine as a tool for 
teaching teachers. The equipment cost is not exorbitant and the 
college students themselves can operate cameras, recorders, and 
playback machines. The tapes usually have a long life and also can 
be stored for later use. They give the prospective teacher an oppor- 
tunity to perceive change and growth in professional competence. 

The videotaping of public school pupils in regular classes is less 
prevalent but not unusual. The equipment is more likely to be used in 
the schools as a means of continuing education—that is, in-service 
programs for teachers. Teachers who desire to perfect teaching 
techniques find the videotape machine an excellent tool. 

The latest in videotape technology—equipment that permits off-air 
videotaping of commercial television shows for use in schools—has 
become a very controversial topic. This practice appears to be 
widespread and is considered by movie and television producers to 
be a threat to their industry. New technology creates new opportuni- 
ties as well as new problems [142:463]. 


Other Media 


It may be decades before all teachers have the assistance of a 
computer to aid in teaching; however, scarcely any teacher will be 
expected in the 1980s to rely solely on textbooks, chalkboards, and 
simple visual aids as teaching tools. Most beginning teachers can 
expect to have available a wide variety of educational films and 
filmstrips, audio tapes and records, individualized equipment for 
science instruction, special-purpose equipment for reading instruc- 
tion, overhead and special purpose projectors, and even closed- 
circuit television in addition to the more commonplace instructional 
television. Furthermore, it can be assumed that current audio-visual 
software and hardware will be redesigned and modified and adapted 
to specific learning strategies 
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The electronic laboratory is an example of technology that has 
undergone much change since it was first introduced. Electronic 
laboratories are to be found in most secondary schools and in some 
elementary schools. Originally it was a simple system, which allowed 
pupils to hear taped presentations and then called for them to make a 
response, The electronic learning laboratories were designed to be 
used most frequently in foreign language instruction but were also 
used for instruction in reading, speech, shorthand, and other areas 

The purpose of the electronic laboratory was to enable students to 
go through selected content at their own pace. It gave them the 
opportunity to play back what they had heard previously. The repeti- 
tion reinforced what they had learned. 

Many schools, especially at the secondary level, are now using a 
multimedia package approach to instruction. Learning packages 
prepared by teachers include sight and sound media. A science 
package, for example, might contain slides, 8-mm film loops or a 
16-mm film, audio tapes and/or filmstrips. The student would use the 
package as often as needed ina library-type carrel. Such instruction- 


When the film comes in Cartridges, young students can use a projector easily in the pursuit « 


their educational interests and needs (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education 
Association Communications Services.) 


al packages are becoming commonplace in science, humanities, 
foreign language, and social studies departments. These electronic 
packages are only as good as the content of the programs housed 
within them, and that content depends upon the availability of mate- 
rials and the initiative, industry and creative planning of teachers. 

To aid students and faculty in gaining immediate access to a wide 
variety of audio and video type materials, attempts are being made to 
develop and implement a plan called Dial Access Information Re- 
trieval System. Utilizing a coaxial television cable system connecting 
a main center with various terminals located in individual schools, 
electronic switching systems will be used to bring together the 
student and whatever material he or she is seeking. 

Manufacturers have placed a major emphasis on developing and 
marketing equipment and materials, hardware and software, that can 
be operated and used by students of all ages with a minimum of 
damage and breakdown. The cassette tape recorder, which avoids 
the frustration of fumbling with delicate tapes and can be loaded and 
unloaded by very young students, offers great advantages to class- 
room teachers. Storage is simple, and damage can be reduced to a 
minimum, 


THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE 


Change in American education comes on a broken front. For example, 
while some schools are attempting to move from an 8-4 plan to a 6-3-3 
organization, other schools are developing highly sophisticated mid- 
dle schools. Still other school districts are concentrating on the 
development of educational parks which will put all district schools 
on one site. Although the modified self-contained classroom still is 
the predominant organizational pattern in elementary schools, many 
educators are advocating nongraded, multiage groups, and other 
responsible professionals are pointing toward differentiated staffing 
as the best means of deploying educational personnel. 

New buildings of revolutionary design are being erected in some 
districts—buildings designed for flexibility in space and number of 
students per group, and equipped to utilize the latest technological 
advancement. However, most new school construction has not de- 
parted radically from the familiar egg-crate design that has character- 
ized school buildings for the past century. 

The effects of desegregation attempts, urban blight, declining 
enrollments, and demands for community control of the schools are 
being felt by a majority of school systems. These are important 
examples of the many social forces that are generating questions 
about the purposes of education and about educational practice. 
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and 
inten While not all school systems are faced with all these problems, no 
school is completely isolated from them and the changes they foster 

Everything, or almost everything, that truly changes a school must 
involve teacher understanding, acceptance, commitment, and com- 
petence. Unless the teacher changes, the educational program will 
likely go through a period of some frustration—and then revert back to 
what it was before. Rarely has the planning for educational change- 
be it in adopting new teaching techniques, the use of flexible and 
adaptable space, the incorporation of technology, or whatever—been 
long-range. Teacher enthusiasm or administrative push carries the 
change through the initial stages. But that initial thrust is not enough 
to change the system. 

Teachers are often accused of resisting change. The accusation is 
probably true of some. However, there is ample evidence to indicate 
that when teachers are involved in the decision to change, are 
allowed to study and reflect upon the benefits, are appreciated for 
their extra effort, and are given recognition for their achievements, 


In order to use the dial-access system, a student first dials the program desired, according to 
the number listed in a card file. He or she then views and listens to the content presentation 
This type of technology may be used to present any programmed material for enrichment 
reinforcement, or for makeup purposes. It enables students to study at their own rates and levels 
of sophistication. (Photograph by Esther Bubley, National Education Association.) 


they tend to welcome change. But that is not enough. A significant 
change in one part of any system inevitably creates changes in all the 
other parts. Plans must be made that will accommodate the ripple 
effect of change. A new reading program, once installed, might 
eventually call for: 


Vastly altered in-service programs 
New material-ordering schedules 
Supervisory changes 

Pupil evaluation changes 

Report card alterations 

New time and space allocations 
Budget reallocations 

Other changes 


ONDU RUN — 


It is possible that the innovation would eventually fail if any of the 
above factors were to be neglected. Changes in schools will continue 
to come with glacial slowness until long-term planning becomes a 
normal part of every change effort. 

Recent research [83:131-132] on deterrents to elementary school 
evaluation identified fifteen factors that block effective implementa- 
tion of innovations. Each of the three factors receiving the highest 
rating as a deterrent (lack of staff understanding, conflicting staff 
beliefs, and fear of incompetence) could have been at least mini- 
mized, if not eliminated, if prior to implementation someone had 
prepared a thorough plan or strategy to guide the installation of the 
innovation. The researchers concluded that the most damaging 
mistake schools make in developing effective innovations is their 
failure to prepare comprehensive implementation plans [83:132]. 

The "dizzying disorientation” referred to by Toffler in his book 
Future Shock [141] is certainly reflected in our reactions to education- 
al innovation. Too frequently changes in organizational structure and 
the use of technology may be considered to be panaceas for 
something that seems to be wrong or inadequate. As a result, efforts 
may be made to lengthen the school year; start school earlier; replace 
the junior high school with the middle school; go to large group/small 
group/independent study patterns of instruction; try educational tele- 
vision; experiment with programmed materials or adopt a modern 
mathematics series. Yet the gap between expectations and reality 
remains alarmingly wide. Why? 

Innovative efforts, by accident or design, have not generally cen- 
tered upon people and the changing of their behavior or their roles. 
And the result is that relatively little success has been achieved. 
People are the key to change. Only people can make decisions and 
determine purposes. And the matter of purpose could well be the 
missing element in the whole enterprise. 
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Legale Consider questions related to the affective/cognitive domains, or 
priorities related to matters of process and content. Many people 
believe today that the way students feel is as important as what they 
know or can do: how do they feel about themselves (self-concept); 
how do they feel and behave toward others (humanism)? 

Programs focusing upon cognitive development, when viewed in its 
knowledge (content) and basic skill dimensions, result in certain 
types of programming. To predetermine a given amount and kind of 
content to be learned by all is a position quite different from that 
associated with a view that content is a means to an end, that different 
kinds of content can be used to help students develop an understand- 
ing of generalizations, principles, broad understandings common to 
all areas or topics under study. 

A “basic skill” oriented program is very different from one which 
stresses rational development and creative thought, one which envi- 
sions tomorrow as being a quite unpredictable world—complex, and 
demanding of people who will deal rationally and creatively with 
problems unknown and undreamed of today. Such process consider- 
ations may well be expanded to include such considerations as 
self-evaluation and the development of personal responsibility and 
self-discipline for much of one’s own learning. 

Is it any wonder that when some form of technology, or some new 
organizational scheme, is put into effect, it may be dropped later? 
This usually occurs when there is no central purpose to sustain the 
effort when the going gets rough. Commitment to purpose is a primary 
motivating force. Significant and lasting change is not likely to take 
place unless this question is dealt with. 

Some innovations fail because their proponents do not understand 
them. Most of the new ideas and innovative materials have merit— 
when used to help students achieve particular kinds of purposes or 
objectives. Programmed learning using kits or machines is excellent 
when skill development and understanding of certain kinds of content 
are central to the effort. If goals related to rational development 
through inquiry and creative thought or something related to human- 
ism are a concern, then programmed learning materials are not apt to 
be very appropriate. Ideas and materials used for inappropriate 
Purposes result in little payoff. 

Another major factor, which certainly is related to the first, is the 
lack of any real concern or commitment to the process of evaluation. 
Unless educational objectives are specified in Clear-cut terms, it is 
virtually impossible to assess the extent to which progress is being 
made in achieving the objectives. All of us need to receive feedback, 
in reasonably objective terms, that what we are doing makes a 
difference, that it is worth all the time and energy that faculty and 


students are putting forth. Should such data not be forthcoming, then 
people predictably will not continue to exert much energy or try to 
improve, 

Evaluation is also the process by which accountability can be 
established. The typical American teacher receives little, if any, 
professional criticism at any point in his or her professional career. 
Student teachers typically complain that they do not get constructive 
criticism from either their cooperating teachers or college supervi- 
sors; beginning and/or experienced teachers frequently indicate that 
they receive little of value from supervisors, consultants, etc.. Asa 
result of ineffective supervisory practices, some of these supervisory 
positions, particularly in large cities, are being eliminated. Too much 
time and effort have been devoted to establishing and maintaining a 
happy social atmosphere, while tough-minded, hard-nosed assess- 
ment, which should be an integral part of one’s professional activities, 
has been avoided. 

There are growing signs that other kinds of accountability may no 
longer be avoidable. National assessment, bitterly opposed by virtu- 
ally all professional organizations in the early and middle sixties, may 
yet become a reality; efforts at statewide assessment began to 
emerge as the decade of the seventies got underway. 

The use of educational vouchers—a situation whereby parents can 
enroll their children in a school of their choice by submitting a 
voucher to the schoo! so that reimbursement for services rendered 
may be made—is still another attempt to establish some form of 
accountability. Should state and/or federal support of private schools 
become a factor, perhaps via an educational voucher system, then an 
alternative to public education could for the first time be universally 
available to the American public. 

A number of authorities are questioning where learning should take 
place. 


If there is one thing that everyone concerned with education today would agree on, itis 
that no single program will ever meet all of the needs of all of the students. Different 
children learn in different ways and at different times. Yet, for many years, American 
public education has been attempting the impossible—to teach every child in the same 
way at the same time. 

The basic model for public education, a single school serving a local community, 
was established in earlier centuries when one general store and a single public stable 
per community were common. The conventional school was not designed or intended 
for its present responsibilities [131:7] 


Advocates of alternative education are saying that the conventional 
and comprehensive school is not the place for all pupils. In a 
departure from the early “free school” movement, the alternative 
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Do school movement wants optional alternative schools within the public 
school environment. It is a rapidly growing major movement in 
American education today. Will it last? No one can be certain. If it 
does, it will probably be the result of many factors. One vital factor 
surely is that organizational change is built in. Everyone expects the 
school to be different. That expectation alone will allow the alternative 
school to minimize a major resistance to change. 

The topics of national assessment and accountability will be 
discussed in greater detail in later sections of this book. They 
are mentioned at this point primarily to indicate changes that are 
taking place on the American educational scene ata time when there 
might seem to be considerable resistance upon the part of many 
teachers to change, to innovate in terms of clear-cut purposes, to 
evaluate in terms of well-conceived performance objectives, to be 
genuinely concerned with the relevance and quality of education 
for youth today. In reading Chapter 11, which is concerned with the 
historical development of our schools, note what happened to the 
Latin grammar schools and the academy when those institutions 
failed to be responsive to change. To what extent might some 


of our public schools be facing the same destiny as those earlier 
institutions? 


TOMORROW’S SCHOOLS 


Although an accurate picture of tomorrow's schools cannot be seen in 
detail, some obvious trends are in evidence. As examples, the school 
of the future will be characterized by its focus on the individual. Group 
teaching methods will tend to give way to personalized teaching. The 
teacher will become more sensitive to variations among learners, and 
to the educational needs of multiethnic groups. And the teacher's role 
will change. In the school of the future the teacher will tend to become 
a diagnostician, prescriber, and resource person instead of a group 
teacher. Paraprofessionals, flexible schedules, and independent 
study will result in the self-contained classroom becoming less 
self-contained. These trends are apparent today. 

School facilities will be vastly different. More space in schools will 
be fashioned into laboratories and individual work stations. Less 
space will be used for classrooms, as pupils spend increased time 
working on their own and meeting in small groups. Large lecture 
rooms will be outfitted for presentations by teachers. In these areas 
the appeals will be made to the pupils’ sense of sight, as well as to 


their sense of hearing. The community beyond the walls of the school 
will offer educational facilities. 


The largest area in the school will be the instructional materials 
center. Here all the advances of technology will be harnessed for 
aiding pupils. For example, dial-access systems, whereby pupils can 
retrieve information through a screen and earphone set, will be 
housed in the instructional materials center. Rich storehouses of 
books and booklets will be available in every school, and study 
carrels—small stations giving privacy on three sides—will be used by 
pupils as they accumulate understandings and develop skills. The 
length of the class period, the school day, and the school year will be 
varied and suited to the individual student's learning pattern. A major 
emphasis will be placed on developing independent learners instead 
of students overly dependent on teachers. Group processes will be 
familiar to pupils at all levels of the educational system. 

New ways of financing American public education will be required 
in order to capitalize fully on the advantages possible through 
selective use of technology for well-defined purposes. Greater partic- 
ipation by the federal government seems likely, and such activity will 
necessitate a reordering of national priorities and commitment. 

More and more, content will be viewed as a means to an end. A 
better balance between content and process—unique, discovery, and 
problem-solving activities particularly—will emerge. Independent 
learning and self-evaluation will also be stressed. Content emphases 
will focus upon broad understandings, generalizations, principles, 
and properties, in contrast to discrete information so often stressed 
today. 

Public education undoubtedly will be extended past the twelfth 
year into post-high school vocational and junior or community/ 
regional college programs. Programs for children below kindergarten 
age will be common. It is quite possible that children will start school 
around age three and continue studying regularly the rest of their 
lives. 

Conditions of teaching will change substantially. In addition to 
increases in compensation and in insurance and retirement benefits, 
teachers will have more and better tools with which to work. Accom- 
panying these improvements will be a demand for continuing in- 
service education. The teacher of the future will be a more highly 
trained and skilled professional than today's teacher. Focus in 
teacher education programs will be upon developing carefully speci- 
fied competencies. Such competencies may quite predictably be 
used at some point in the future as a basis for certification. 

The constant for the future will be change. The continuing quest will 
be for improvement. Added resources for education, society's de- 
mand for fully educated people, and a developing profession will be 
the means for shaping the new schools of the future. 
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SUMMARY 


Education at all levels stands on the threshold of major technological 
changes that could transform educational practices, school organiza- 
tion, and the role of the teacher. Undoubtedly in the schools of the 
future, extensive use will be made of programmed learning, 
computer-associated instruction, computer class scheduling, 
closed-circuit television, cable television, cassette tape recorders, 
videotape cassettes, dial-access information retrieval systems, elec- 
tronic laboratories, and multimedia learning packages. The function 
of this new technology is not primarily to replace the teacher but to 
give the teacher and the student the necessary tools that will add new 
dimensions to learning. It is highly probable in the years to come that 
more time spent in schoo! will be directed toward humanizing types of 
experiences—gaining skill in working together, communicating, in- 
quiring, discovering, valuing, and developing a consistent and rea- 
soned point of view toward life. As a result, the role of the teacher will 
become more truly professional—calling for a high degree of exper- 
tise in guiding the educational growth of each student. 

Change in educational practices takes place on a broken front. 
Teachers in some school systems already are exploring the use of a 
number of technological resources. Many other teachers prefer to be 
unaffected by the possible use of these resources. With the normal 
human penchant for the status quo and a fondness for the “good old 
days,” it is not at all disquieting to perceive that the educational 
Process of change should be painfully slow. At the same time, the 
general public is concerned with quality education, as well as with 
the mounting costs of public education. Questions are being raised 
about educational assessment and accountability. Industry is evi- 
dencing interest in applying its expertise in the use of technology to 
the field of education. Undoubtedly these forces will stimulate more 
educators to explore the applications of technology to their work. 

The rash of innovative and inventive measures for improving our 
educational scene during the past several years at times may have 
appeared to be sporadic, frenzied, disorganized, and discouraging. 
This seems to be characteristic of change thus far in education. The 
important thing is that educators are beginning to come to conclu- 
sions on how best to proceed, and priorities are beginning to emerge. 

The key to a better tomorrow is people—not technology, not 
organizational pattern. Technology and new Organizational patterns 
are important means to an end. We may ask: What shall be the proper 
ends of education? The answer to this question will always come from 
people; thus teachers play a key role in answering it. Goal 
orientation—with a strong philosophical base for all activity—together 


with the use of new technological aids should produce an unexcelled 
educational era. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Within the next ten years, what uses of technology in the field of education do 
you foresee, and how might these uses affect your role as a professional educator? 

2. How do you account for the slow rate of change in educational practices? What 
might be the consequences if teachers refuse to change their instructional 
practices? 

3. In what ways do you feel that teaching within the next decade will become even 
more interesting and challenging? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


You are the principal of a high school that has a very stable faculty. Three-fourths of the 
teachers have been employed in your building for ten years or more. The young 
teachers graduated from college in the late 1970s, while the experienced teachers 
graduated in the 1960s and 1950s and a few in the early 1940s and late 1930s. 

A small delegation of young teachers comes to you to “discuss a problem.” They 
contend that the students in your school are being shortchanged because most of the 
older teachers have failed to make use of “modern” teaching techniques. These young 
teachers are especially concerned about excessive lecturing, too much emphasis on 
teaching facts and too little on teaching process, inadequate use of audio-visual 
materials, and the unwillingness or inability of the older teachers to individualize their 
teaching. The delegation of young teachers wants you to take some kind of administra- 
tive action that will force the older teachers to change. 

How would you respond to these complaints? Assuming that their complaints are 
valid, how would you handle this situation? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


Talk with some school administrators and teachers regarding problems involved in 
changing instructional practices and procedures. Try to determine what they consider 
to be the basic reasons for teacher resistance to change. 

1. If possible, visit a school in which considerable use is being made of educational 
technology. Compare and contrast the role of the teacher in this kind of setting with 
that in a more conventional setting. 

2. First explore the literature on optional, alternative schools and then visit such a 
school if possible. Confer with as many teachers and administrators as you can who 
are experienced in alternative schools. Be prepared to identify the major advantag- 
es and disadvantages of optional, alternative public schools. 
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When teachers first meet their classes at the beginning of the school 
year, they begin the cycle that makes up the main portion of their 
responsibilities—the task of guiding the growth of their pupils. Here 
before them are the classes waiting for—for what? As the people 
immediately responsible for the direction in which these young 
people will grow during the coming year, teachers will have already 
asked themselves that question, “For what?" And immediately the 
next question arises—“How?" Whether the pupils are first graders or 
high school seniors, these same questions are to be answered. What 
are the goals and objectives and how are these particular pupils to be 
helped to attain these goals and objectives? 

Perhaps the latter question would not appear to be so troublesome 
if the teacher had to deal with only one pupil. But each is responsible 
for a number of pupils, all quite different physically, psychologically, 
and socially. A teacher is concerned with each pupil and his or her 
total growth. Although it would be a dull world indeed if all persons 
were the same, the fact that individuals within any classroom can vary 
to a high degree poses problems for any teacher 

The well-known axiom “Start where the pupil is” means that a 
teacher deals with each pupil at his or her present stage of education- 
al, social, and psychological development and plans for and with the 
pupils the programs that will best help them to attain their goals. This 
task involves depth of understanding in regard to the behavior and 
needs of pupils, the nature of the learning process, the selection and 
guidance of the learning experiences, and understanding of and skill 
in human relationships. Success as a beginning teacher, to a consid- 
erable degree, will depend upon the amount of understanding and 


skill he or she has regarding these matters. The rest of this chapter is 
devoted to an overview of some of these understandings and skills, 
which will be covered in greater detail in professional education 
courses required in most teacher preparation programs. The self- 
instructional plans that should emerge from this overview should 
make subsequent professional courses even more meaningful to the 
prospective teacher. 


UNDERSTANDING THE STUDENT 
Understanding Pupil Behavior 


How may a prospective teacher become expert at understanding 
individual behavior? It is a process that one continues to learn 
throughout a lifetime. Basic courses in educational psychology, child 
development, and adolescent development serve to provide the 
general principles underlying human behavior. Early practice in 
applying these principles will enhance later performance when faced 
with the responsibility of guiding pupils toward educational goals. 
Through many observations of boys and girls and discussion about 
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Young children, especially, may reveal some of their characteristics, thoughts, and feelings 
through their creative activities, (Photograph from the Audio-visual Center, Indiana University.) 
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their behavior, one gains greater depth of understanding of children, 
builds confidence, and achieves competence as a teacher. The 
immediate goal is to develop observation skills that will enable a 
prospective teacher to become increasingly sensitive to significant 
cues to behavior. 

Unless observation is systematic, little useful information will be 
obtained. The total environment cannot be observed at one time. In a 
classroom context, the total environment includes not only the pupils 
but also the teacher, the materials, and the physical structure. Without 
an underlying system, one tends to observe whatever attracts one’s 
attention. With guides for observation formulated in advance, one 
can observe for specific purposes. While the experienced teacher wil! 
be able to keep several purposes in mind, a prospective teacher 
will probably gain more initially from observations by attempting 
to answer only one question, say, What was the general response 
of the class to the kinds of materials used during the observation 
period?” 

While the questions to be answered during an observation might 
well be posed in general purposes and in abstract terms, the answers 
can only be made in terms of observed behavior, In answering the 
question, “How is day-to-day instruction being adapted to individual 
differences?” for example, one might observe the teacher's behavior 
in terms of group management. In observing anarithmetic lesson, the 
question may be asked: Does the teacher use small groups so that the 
wide differences within the whole group are lessened in order to meet 
the common needs represented by the smaller groups? After the 
teacher gets the small groups started, are there one or two individuals 
needing special help? How does the teacher find time to help these 
individuals? Are instructional materials selected from various levels 
of difficulty, or must all pupils, regardless of present achievement 
level, use the same materials? 

Perhaps there are pupils who need guidance and help because 
social or psychological factors are interfering with achievement of 
educational goals. For example, a boy may be aggressively seeking 
attention. He also may be interfering with the learning of other class 
members. Does the teacher use means that will permit him to receive 
attention for doing constructive instead of disruptive work? Or does 
the teacher reward the disruption with excess attention? 

It should be remembered that one instance is not a sufficient basis 
on which to make general statements. Observations must be made 
many times to discover the patterns of behavior which constitute the 
reliable signals or cues on which a teacher operates. 

_ Opportunities for informal observation are constantly at hand. All 
kinds of situations may be used to observe the behavior of boys and 


girls. They may be observed on the street, on a playground, at church, 
or at a basketball game. These situations provide excellent sources 
for use in gaining skill in observing behavior. Classroom observation 
is more formal. On the other hand, it provides the context in which the 
teacher works. An alertness to the influence on classroom behavior of 
factors coming from outside the schoolroom, however, provides a 
better understanding of behavior observed in the classroom. 

In learning to be a close observer, one should select only a few 
individuals and watch them in terms of only one general question. 
With a little practice more individuals and more questions can be 
included. As a help toward systematic observation, a guide sheet is 
presented below. 


Guide Sheet for Observing Classroom Teaching 


1. What are some of the positive techniques used in working with pupils? 


2. How is day-to-day instruction being adapted to individual differences? 


3. What are some evidences that the teacher is alert to physical, social, and psycho- 
logical needs of individual pupils? 


4. What are some evidences of pupil-teacher planning? 


ae 


5. What are some evidences of a rich educational environment? 
a SS SS Á—— 
en a a 


nna 


6. What is the place of the teacher in the group? 
eS ES Se ee 
L Se 


ne 
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! s aye ' 3 
ate 7. What evidence is there to suggest that learning is taking place 


8. What questions from your observation do you wish to discuss with your college 
teacher? 


Understanding Pupils’ Needs 


The needs of youth are of several kinds. Perhaps the first that must be 
Satisfied is that which relates to good physical condition and health 
All individuals need adequate food and clothing, freedom to be 
active, a place and time for rest, and immunity from disease. The 
physical organism demands all these things. If these persistent needs 
are not met, individuals sometimes react in undesirable ways. Early 


In what ways do these children seem to be different? In what ways do they seem to be aliki 


How should the school attempt to acknowledge their differences as well as their likenesses 
(Photograph from the National Education Association ) 


observance of physical needs of pupils can permit early treatment 
and adjustment. 

Mental and psychological needs are as important as physical ones. 
All individuals experience them—the need to feel secure in the 
affection of someone, the need to be apart of the group, and the need 
to achieve some measure of success. Understanding teachers keep 
these needs always in mind. They demonstrate constantly that they 
like boys and girls. They find ways for each pupil to do something well 
every day. They explore with their students many opportunities to be 
creative. They plan to-help each pupil find a place in the group and 
each group widen its circle of friendships. They know how important it 
is to be one of the team. 

Meeting the mental or psychological needs of pupils will help them 
satisfy their social needs, too. But social needs require special skills 
and techniques which boys and girls have to learn. They need to know 
how to do things, how to express themselves clearly, how to meet 
situations with poise, and how to win acceptance from others in the 
group. 

Meeting individual differences does not mean that pupils must be 
taught one at a time. There are many occasions when it is highly 
desirable for the whole group to share an experience and to learn from 
one another. Small collective enterprises help boys and girls who 
have similar needs and who are of similar ability to work profitably 
together. Still other groups bring together pupils who have common 
interests but who may be at different levels of maturity. Sometimes 
boys and girls from several grades can cooperate on worthwhile 
activities. In all this interchange, individual differences come into 
play, and youth have opportunities to satisfy their physical, intellectu- 
al, and social needs. 


Understanding How Learning Takes Place 


There are two questions all prospective teachers eventually ask: How 
will | know when the students are learning? How will | know when | 
have taught them something? Both are critical questions or issues that 
should concern any teacher. 

Students behave differently as a result of learning. They read more 
fluently or with greater comprehension. Their vocabularies increase 
and computational skills sharpen. They listen and they understand. 
Oh yes, you will know when they are learning. What will puzzle you in 
the beginning is a related question: Are they learning enough—of 
what they should? Experience and counsel from other teachers will 
help you solve that problem. 

But how will you know when you have taught them? Basically, you 
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will know you are starting to teach when you learn to specify what it is 
you are going to teach. That is, you will start knowing that you are 
teaching when you are able to be very precise regarding what the 
student will be able to do as a result of your teaching. You will be 
setting objectives. 

Once you have set the objective, you plan learning activities 
designed to help the student attain the objective. Finally, you evalu- 
ate. 

Teaching is not mythical. Teaching is planning, trying different 
strategies, and evaluating. It is creative and challenging work. 
Learning is the result of that hard work. 


HELPING THE STUDENT TO LEARN 
Selecting Learning Experiences 


Choosing the learning experiences which pupils should have may 
seem to be a big job for a young teacher. How do teachers know in 
what directions to guide their pupils? 

In almost every school district and in individual schools, teachers 
have-many aids that are available to give direction to teaching. There 
are curriculum guides in many districts that not only establish the 
learning objectives but also contain very valuable suggestions re- 
garding materials to use, teaching strategies to employ, questions to 
ask, and suggested evaluation procedures. Many teachers ignore the 
guides and prefer to rely upon textbook manuals which are replete 
with ideas and suggestions for classroom organization, management 
techniques, pacing, and other teaching suggestions. 

Any teacher's main problems or tasks are similar: allocating 
adequate time for planning and organizing materials and schedules 
and finding the teaching/learning approach that works for each 
individual. It is frustrating when the well-organized, perfectly planned 
lesson fails to reach a small group or even one individual. The 
resourceful teacher examines that failure, makes the necessary 
adjustments, and tries again. The committed teacher becomes the 
resourceful teacher, who becomes the successful teacher. 


Planning with Pupils 


Teachers plan with pupils for several reasons: 


1. They want to teach pupils to plan Planning itself is a valuable tool, and it can be 
taught in a simple fashion to very young children. Planning can also be a very 
sophisticated tool for older youth 


2. They want pupils to learn to express their ideas clearly and in public. Planning 
sessions can be used as a means of teaching communication. 

3. They want pupils to serve as models for other students. Planning sessions allow 
some pupils to demonstrate their leadership skills and others to observe and 
attempt to model those skills. 

4. They want pupils to learn, in a small way, how society works. Society is organized. 

Organization requires planning—even in the classroom. 

They want pupils to become motivated to work hard at developing and utilizing the 

conventional school skills and information. Motivation is enhanced when the pupils 

have participated in the planning. 


uo 


Prospective teachers need to help pupils learn to plan, but they 
must remember to determine the reasons for planning. If you want to 
know whether your planning sessions have been beneficial, then you 
must first know why you conducted them. It is not enough for the 
pupils to express pleasure at the activity—you will want to know what 
they learned. 


Building Relationships with Parents 


Building fine relationships with pupils is easiest when teachers and 
parents are well acquainted. The teacher, of course, cannot know all 
students completely or guide their learning experiences adequately 
unless he or she looks beyond the classroom to the home. How are 
such relationships established? 

For the parent, the foremost question is, “How is my child getting 
along in school?” Parents expect the teacher to say something about 
their youngsters, since children are their parents’ most precious 
possessions. This concern represents a point of departure for the 
teacher's conversation with a parent. 

It is important for the teacher to evidence a sincere and genuine 
interest in the welfare of the youngster. It also is important to 
recognize that the parent is more intimately acquainted with the child 
than the teacher is. Through the cooperative sharing of concern for the 
youngster, the teacher can develop a team approach that is in the 
best interest of the student and out of which may grow respect and 
understanding for the teacher. 


Creating Positive Conditions for Learning 


As has been implied previously, a primary responsibility of a teacher 
is to create a climate in which learning can take place most 
effectively. Weigand [146:x-xi] points out that, as opposed to the 
conditions that frequently exist in classrooms, the following condi- 
tions should prevail: 
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Freedom to explore. The learner should have the opportunity to 
pursue problems by utilizing a variety of approaches. One-solution 
problems, questions that demand a “right” answer, and certain types 
of “busy” work all tend to deny the student the opportunity to freely 
explore. Examples of this denial would be the algebra teacher who 
demands that all students follow a certain set procedure as they 
attempt to solve problems even though they are able to relate other 
approaches to a solution; the teacher who follows set procedures in a 
given art activity which take away the possible creativity; and the 
language arts teacher who teaches a single outlining procedure and 
demands that each student conform to that procedure. 


Time to explore. The thought process takes time. The amount of time 
necessary to explore a problem varies with the individual. A student, 
denied adequate time to pursue a problem, tends to give up. This 
tendency is readily seen in examinations where the learner may not 
finish in the time allowed and is penalized for the work not completed. 
Past research in this area tends to indicate that teachers give students 
with high ability an abnormally large amount of time to explore and an 
abnormally smal! amount of time to the less capable individual. If this 
is true, we should consciously attempt to reverse this procedure and 
give each individual student the time needed to explore, 


Acceptance and use of wrong answers. Learning can be achieved 
through our mistakes and bad judgment. Many of the discoveries that 
have been made have come through a series of errors. The student 
whose “wrong” answers are rejected soon formulates a behavior of 
withdrawing from the learning process. A teacher who helps students 
to discover errors and find the “right” answers encourages them to 
engage freely in the learning process. 


Less concern for closure. Students do not learn at the same rate, and 
as a consequence do not arrive at closure at the same time. 
Nevertheless, it is common practice for teachers to pull the loose 
ends together and arrive at closure for all their students. As a result, 
each student who is not ready for closure is discouraged from 
pursuing the learning that actually should take place. The student who 


has reached closure does not have to be told that he or she has 
arrived at that point. 


Less concern for verbalization. It is not uncommon for teachers to rank 
students according to their verbal skills. The learner with low verbal 
ability normally recognizes his or her verbal weakness and tends to 
refrain from engaging in verbal activity in the classroom. Rather than 
utter words that will not receive a positive response from the teacher, 


such a student remains silent and withdraws from the classroom 
activity. Teachers must recognize that low verbal ability does not 
mean inability to think. 

In order to achieve the conditions indicated above, Weigand and 
his associates [146] have described eight competencies that teach- 
ers should develop and have designed “software” materials that can 
be used for this purpose. A prospective teacher would profit from 
using the self-instructional materials that have been prepared for 
each competency. These competency skills are explored! briefly; 
three are given special emphasis, since they have not been noted 
previously or discussed in other chapters of this book. 


Developing Skills in Asking Questions 


Cunningham [146:81-130] maintains that one of the most important 
skills for a teacher to develop is the ability to ask effective questions. 
Next to lecturing, teachers spend more time using questions than they 
do any other kind of verbal utterance. In a report of his study of 
primary school teachers, Floyd [46:75-76] found an overall question- 
ing rate of nearly 31/2 questions being asked per minute. On an 
average, the teachers asked 348 questions daily. Questions are used 
to give directions, correct misbehavior, manage classroom activity, 
initiate instruction, create learning situations, and evaluate learning. 
Although the most important use of question asking should be to 
stimulate critical thinking, it is the least common outcome of their 
question asking. 

If teachers are to be effective in their communication with pupils, 
they must be adept at asking questions. They must develop a 
questioning attitude and pose questions as they prepare for teaching. 
Teachers who lack this competence will have difficulty directing the 
learning of pupils. 

Effective question asking is not an innate talent that only a few 
possess. It is a skill that can be developed with knowledge of good 
questions and questioning procedures and practice with these proce- 
dures. Good questions and question-asking strategies go beyond 
the traditional purpose of finding out what pupils have learned. The 
question's greatest effect is the way and extent to which it causes the 
pupil to think critically. Research shows an almost perfect correlation 
between pupil's thought patterns as reflected in their verbal respons- 
es and the questions their teachers ask. It also has been demonstrat- 
ed that a teacher's questions have a strong influence on the behavior 


‘From manuscripts prepared by each of the authors and edited by James Weigand specifically for 
this chapter 
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tudes, develop and sustain interests, provide new ways of deal- 
ing with the subject matter, and give quality and purpose to 
evaluation. 

To stimulate thinking by asking questions, it will be important to 
know the types of questions that can be asked at different levels of 
thought. The simplest way to examine question types is by the two 
general categories of “broad” and “narrow.” Narrow questions are 
those for which there is an expected or “best” answer. The number of 
possible responses is limited and usually identified with the lowest 
levels of thinking. In contrast, a broad question is one that permits 
alternative responses that are acceptable. Broad questions are 
“open-ended” questions that permit more thoughtful answers. A more 
specific way of looking at levels of questioning is to use the four 
subcategories into which the two general categories of broad and 
narrow questions can be divided. Narrow questions can be either 
cognitive-memory or convergent, whereas broad questions are either 
divergent or evaluative. 

Cognitive-memory questions are narrow questions limited to the 
lowest level of thinking. These questions call for answers that are 
reproductions of facts, definitions, naming, or other remembered 
information where the operations of rote-memory or recall are used. 
Questions that can be answered with a “Yes" or “No” are typical of 
this category. The following are examples of cognitive-memory ques- 
tions: 


Do the words you are given fall into the category you studied? 
How do you define the word communication? 

What do the symbols 5, 7, 17, -, and = mean? 

What does the fish have which helps it to move about? 


A second and higher level of question asking is the category of 
convergent thinking. Questions classified in this category are less 
narrow, because the pupil may give a longer response. When 
answering this type of question the pupil is usually expected to give 
an explanation. These questions must be considered narrow because 
here again there is usually a one “best” or “right” answer, The person 
responding to the question must know certain facts, be able to 
associate these facts, and give an explanation. To respond to a 
convergent question, the pupil may use the Operations of explaining, 
Stating relationships, associating and relating, or comparing and 
contrasting. The following are examples of convergent questions: 


Why do plants grow toward the light? 
What is the difference between language and communication? 
How are the goldfish and the turtle alike or different when they move? 


Notice that the words “Why” and “How” are common to these 
questions. While some educators have suggested that “How” and 
“Why” questions are desirable, research shows that there is real 
danger in making children’s thinking too fixed by asking convergent 
questions consistently. This kind of question is typical of those found 
in textbooks and used to review content being studied. Learning 
becomes more a matter of finding “right” answers rather than encour- 
aging creativity. 

A divergent question asks the person responding to organize 
elements into new patterns. These are thought-provoking questions. A 
teacher asking this kind of question allows pupils to be original in 
their responses as they pursue longer and more thoughtful answers. 

Divergent questions may be used to create new problem-solving 
situations and require the pupil to synthesize ideas and construct a 
meaningful solution. In responding to divergent questions, the student 
may use the operations of predicting, hypothesizing, or inferring. 
Examples of these questions follow: 


How might our country be different today if we had never had slavery? 
Suppose you could not ask a single question in a classroom; how would you 


communicate? 
What would happen if you gave a turtle fins and a tail like the fish and took away its 
legs? 


Obviously, the preceding questions encourage responses that are 
more creative and imaginative. This kind of questioning stimulates 
interest and provides motivation. The use of divergent questions is 
more likely to lead to the development of insights, appreciations, and 
desirable attitudes. Teachers are often preoccupied with covering the 
content of a subject and fail to utilize this level of questioning to help 
pupils develop their ability to think. 

The evaluative-thinking question asks the person responding to 
judge, value, justify a choice, or defend a position. This is the highest 
level of questioning, because formulating a response may require the 
use of all the operations used at the other levels. An evaluative 
question causes pupils to organize their knowledge, formulate an 
opinion, and take a self-selected position. This evaluative judgment, 
be it favorable or unfavorable, must be made on the basis of 
standards which either the pupil or someone else sets. The following 
are examples of evaluative questions: 


What do you think is the best method by which teachers could improve their 
question-asking abilities? 

The student of language might argue that both uses of the words language and 
communication are acceptable as long as they are understood by the group. Why 
would you agree (or disagree)? 

Which animal, the fish or the turtle, do you think is better equipped to move about in 
its environment? 
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Notice that evaluative questions can often be identified by certain 
phrases such as: 


How did you feel about. . . ? 
What do you think about. . . ? 
In your opinion. . . ? 


Often the cause for ineffective question-asking can be attributed to 
poor phrasing. The problems related to phrasing are many. They are 
so numerous that it is difficult to isolate them and clearly identify the 
source of the problem. Some approach the ridiculous. Forexample, a 
teacher was once observed to begin questions with the word “then” 
and to end them with the word “then.” Therefore, his questions 
sounded something like this: “Then this would be a rock then?” 
Another unique kind of phrasing problem is observed in a question 
such as “Did you ever not weigh anything, do you think?” 

In view of the amount of time that teachers spend asking questions, 
how well they communicate with pupils will be greatly dependent on 
the way they phrase their questions. The importance of effectively 
phrased questions cannot be denied. Questions that are improperly 
phrased only confuse the pupils and hinder their learning. A teacher 
who fails to give careful thought to the way questions are phrased is 
cheating pupils out of the opportunity to develop thinking skills. 

A question which is properly structured will contribute to clear 
understanding, serve as a model for the pupil's questions, and ensure 
accurate communication of the question's purpose. When properly 
phrased, a question will be clearly worded, utilize a vocabulary level 
Suited to the group, have wording appropriate to the level of thinking 
sought in the question, be grammatically correct, and possess 
content relevant to the purpose of the question. 

The true measure of a question's effectiveness is the answer it 
elicits. The ultimate purpose is to stimulate, direct, and extend 
thinking. Accomplishing this outcome not only depends on the 
teacher's ability to construct good questions but on the use of suitable 
question-asking strategies. The measure of a good question asker is 
the ability to make use of incomplete or wrong answers to enhance 
thinking. 

In preparing for teaching, you should be conscious of different 
types of questions. You will probably have many opportunities to test 
these questions with pupils in classroom and Out-of-classroom situa- 
tions. Good questioning must be planned for and developed through 
practice. If you are genuinely concerned with developing your own 
intellectual skills as well as the skills of those you will instruct, 
proficiency with this competency will be necessary. Research dem- 
onstrates that skill in constructing questions may be different from 


skill in using questions. This suggests a continuous analysis of your 
questioning behavior. A critical analysis of one’s question asking and 
its influence on learners, accompanied by appropriate changes in 
view of identified behaviors, is the only way it will emerge as a skill. 
The many self-instructional materials which Cunningham [146:81— 
130] has prepared should prove to be very helpful to a prospective 
teacher in gaining a high degree of skill in asking questions. 


LOOKING AT THE TEACHER AND TEACHING 
Applying Self-assessment Techniques 


Russel! [146:306-316] feels that a teacher should seek to be as 
objective as possible in assessing his or her effectiveness in a 
teaching-learning situation. One technique is to use a checklist or 
rating scale. Such a scale may be individually prepared, provided by 
a school system, or found in professional periodicals or books. In the 
Resource Section for Part Two, you will find a list of twenty self-rating 
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questions for teachers, and twenty indicators of the quality of teach- 
ing. In the book Teacher Self-appraisal: A Way of Looking Over Your 
Own Shoulder [6:44], you will find another very fine checklist called 
the “Roberson Teacher Self-appraisal System.” 

As mentioned previously, an audiotape recording of your perform- 
ance with students, whether in school or out of school, may be used 
for studying your communication skills. A videotape recorder may be 
used to record both sights and sounds. Both of these systems allow 
the performance to be studied and restudied for analysis and compar- 
ative purposes. 

An increasing number of teacher education institutions are using 
portable videotape recorders for micro-teaching purposes. Each 
prospective teacher is asked to make a short presentation of a 
preselected topic to the class. The presentation is recorded on 
videotape and is then replayed, so that it may be analyzed by the 
group and/or by the prospective teacher. 


Sequencing Instruction 


Trojcak [146:131-165] maintains that a teacher must be able to 
recognize where students are at any time (what their entry behaviors 
or present capabilities are) in order to be effective in sequencing 
instruction. Identifying the learners’ entry behavior is probably one of 
the most important yet frequently ignored tasks of the teacher. If a 
teacher is unable to clearly define what he or she wants to accomplish 
or cause to happen as a result of instruction, that teacher will be 
unable to know when to conclude the instruction. On the other hand, if 
the teacher is able to state explicitly both the learners’ entry behavior 
and the terminal performance expected of them, he or she will have 
established the scope or boundaries in which the instructional 
sequence of prerequisite or subordinate tasks can be planned. 
Through this threefold analysis (establishing the learners’ entry be- 
havior, defining the terminal goal, and outlining the sequence of 
subordinate tasks), a teacher will have a means for evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction and for determining if additional instruc- 
tion is necessary. Many instructional sequences are possible. The 
individual teacher must develop a sequence, however, and then test, 
revise, and test again. 


Evaluating Educational Progress 


Anderson [146:166-206] feels that many teachers and students tend 
to think in terms of grades or tests when the words “evaluation” or 


“measurement” are used in an educational setting. He maintains that 
these words have much broader significance and meaning. Evalua- 
tion is basically a matter of making decisions or judgments, some- 
thing a teacher must do continually. A teacher's judgments about 
events in the classroom are important for deciding (1) what direction 
will be taken in future class activities and (2) what assistance should 
be given to individuals who are encountering difficulties, as well as 
for the less important but most commonly mentioned purpose of 
reporting (3) what educational progress has been made, through 
means such as grades. Thus, evaluation is a basic and continual part 
of a teacher's life which calls for a high degree of professional 
competence. 


Formulating Performance Objectives 


According to Troyer [146:43-80], a performance objective is a state- 
ment which (1) specifies measurable behavior that the student will be 
asked to perform, (2) specifies a particular set of conditions under 
which the student will be asked to perform the required behavior when 
being evaluated, and (3) specifies the minimum level at which the 
student must perform the measurable behavior and still be rated 
acceptable. Performance objectives require that the teacher desig- 
nate certain behaviors that students must demonstrate at the conclu- 
sion of the course. As will be discussed in greater detail in Chapter 
13, there are several very good reasons for developing the ability to 
write performance objectives. Some of the most important are: (1) a 
teacher is able to select, substitute, and rearrange course topics into 
instructional sequences which maximize learning; (2) individualiza- 
tion is aided by performance objectives; and (3) evaluation of 
instruction is greatly facilitated. 


Assessing Intellectual Development Stages 


Dyrli [146:1-42] maintains that, in order to be effective in the 
classroom, one of the most important competencies a teacher can 
gain is the capability of assessing the intellectual development 
stages of individual students. To do this accurately and with validity, 
the teacher should be able to: (1) describe the major thinking 
characteristics of children at each level of development, (2) suggest 
specific tasks, problems, and techniques that may be used to 
determine the level of intellectual development at which a given child 
operates in a particular area; and (3) conduct actual diagnostic- 
problem interview sessions successfully. A number of the self- 
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instructional exercises which he has prepared [146:1-42] can be 
used by a prospective teacher in gaining this kind of skill while 
working with boys and girls in formal and informal situations. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with an overview of some of the 
understandings and skills that a prospective teacher will need to 
develop in order to be effective in guiding the learning process of 
students. With this overview in mind, prospective teachers can 
formulate their own plans for gaining greater understanding and 
competence as a teacher and can make subsequent educational 
courses even more meaningful. 

Every pupil has physical, psychological, and social needs to be 
met. A teacher needs to have a high degree of skill in observing the 
behavior of students in order to identify the needs of each and plan 
educational experiences accordingly. 

It is difficult for beginning teachers to know how to choose the 
learning experiences which pupils should have. To do this, teachers 
must have a rich background of experience themselves—experience 
that has taught them cooperation and helped them develop fully. 
Teachers must therefore read widely, have broad contacts, and build 
up personal interests and experiences that help them understand and 
promote desirable characteristics in their pupils. 

A number of positive conditions for learning have been suggested. 
The importance of developing a high degree of skill in question 
asking has been emphasized, since the kinds of questions asked by 
teachers have a direct bearing upon the quality of learning provided 
for students. 

Teachers are always confronted with the obligation of improving 
their professional competencies. Some self-assessment techniques 
have been suggested which prospective teachers may use on their 
own in moving toward the competencies they will need. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. In your opinion, how effectively are schools today meeting the physical, psycholog- 
ical, and social needs of students? What are some of the causes for any 
deficiencies you may be able to identify? What improvement should be made? 

2. Since lack of skill in human relations Precipitates many of the problems in society 
today, how might teachers help alleviate this problem? What basic changes in 


anoh teaching-learning experiences would be essential in order to achieve 
this end 


a, 


3. What are students saying when they maintain that schools are not relevant? How 
will you seek to make school experiences relevant for each pupil? What competen- 
cies, not ordinarily possessed by teachers, will you need to develop? How can you, 
using self-improvement techniques, develop some of these competencies? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Letter from a pupil: 

| can't take your test, mainly because | haven't read the “Scarlet Letter." | am of the 
opinion, that no one has the right to tell someone else to read a book. | started reading 
the “Scarlet Letter” and | found it to be very boring. | have to be interested in a book or | 
can't maintain concentration. You might be thinking that, “Carl doesn't read anything 
because he's just lazy.” Well, | am lazy but | love to read. In the last month | have read 
five books. Reading should be a good part of your life, not a part filled with “you will 
read this,” and “you will read that.” Maybe this is why there are so many bad readers in 
and out of school. Early in school, teachers handed out books and told you to read 
them. From that point on reading was something scary, something for the smart kids 
with thick glasses, Somebody gave me a mind to think with, and after reading part of the 
"Scarlet Letter,” | don't think that | will finish the book. Maybe the book is good, but right 
now | don't want to read it. If | like it, I'll be more than happy to read it for you. And you 
won't have to give me any tests either, Because if | tell someone that | will read a book, 
then | will read that book. If | don't like it, | will tell you so. 

| hope you're not mad at me for this, but | thought that I should state my position. If | 
get an "F" on my report card for not reading the book, then that's the way it will have to 


be. 
Carl 


If you received this letter, how would you handle this situation? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Use the observation form and the suggestions indicated in this chapter for the 
purpose of gaining skill in observing the behavior of students. 
2. Visit some classrooms in your community and observe: 
a. What learning seems to be taking place, based upon the behavioral perform- 
ance of the pupils. 
b. How teachers are attempting to meet the psychological and social needs of 
pupils 
c. How teachers are building positive (or negative) relationships with pupils. 
Record and classify accordingly the statements made by the teacher being 
observed. 
3. Interview some high-school dropouts and attempt to determine the causes for their 
dropping out. Speculate upon the extent to which the school was responsible for 
these cases 
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As we experience increases in population, in levels of educational 
attainment, in the complexity of society, and in concern for our health, 
education, and welfare, it is to be expected that lawyers and our 
courts will be busier than ever before. There is a tendency for the 
average citizen today to be more sensitive to legal affairs than in the 
past. This tendency extends to students and their parents in their 
relationships with the schools. 

We read frequently of lawsuits being filed against medical doctors 
and people in the other professions. Today teachers are sometimes 
the subjects of lawsuits brought by parents and other individuals. As 
is true in the other professions, it is highly probable that the frequency 
of lawsuits against teachers will increase in the future. 

It is unfortunate that, as a general rule, teachers are woefully 
uninformed about their legal rights and responsibilities. Physicians, 
for example, normally receive courses in medical jurisprudence as a 
part of their professional education. Prospective teachers generally 
are not given a comparable type of instruction. It is also true that the 
work of a teacher, which normally does not involve the life-or-death 
responsibilities assumed so frequently by physicians, does not tend 
to stimulate an acute consciousness of the legal hazards involved in 
teaching. In planning a career in teaching, it is important to become 
familiar with the legal rights and responsibilities of teachers. 

This chapter is much too brief to analyze all aspects of the law as it 
affects teachers. Problems of teacher contracts, tenure, strikes and 
collective bargaining, and retirement will be discussed in subsequent 
chapters. The reading list at the end of the chapter suggests numer- 
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ous other resources which might be utilized for further study of these 
and other areas of legal concern. 

An attempt is made here to provide an acquaintance with three 
major aspects of the law affecting teachers—tort liability, pupil 
control, and due process rights—since these are perhaps of more 
significance to teachers and prospective teachers generally than are 
any other legal topics. 

In studying the materials concerning these three aspects, keep in 
mind that the courts are by no means antagonistic to teachers. Even 
though court decisions have gone against teachers in certain situa- 
tions, they generally tend to uphold the actions of teachers so long as 
good judgment and common sense were used. It should be kept in 
mind, the cases referred to are drawn from a number of different 
states, and strictly speaking, precedent as established by the courts 
in one state may not necessarily be followed by the courts in another 
state. It is also important to understand that the law as it affects 
schools is in a period of change. The concept of tort liability is being 
questioned by the courts, and the area of pupil control is being 
affected by court extension of constitutional rights such as due 
process to students. The cases presented here represent the status of 
the law atthe present time. Starting from this base, the teacher and the 
prospective teacher must be alert to changes which affect the rights 
and the legal liability and responsibility of the teacher. 


THE SOURCES OF THE LAW 


You may already be familiar with four important decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court which have vitally affected the public 
schools—the 1954 decision requiring desegregation of the public 
schools (Brown v. Board of Education, 347 U.S. 438, 74 Sup. Ct. 686); 
the 1962 decision banning a state-prescribed prayer in the public 
schools (Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S. 421, 82 Sup. Ct. 1261); the 1969 
decision extending constitutional protections to students during their 
attendance in school (Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community 
School District, 393 U.S. 503, 89 Sup. Ct. 733); and the 1975 decision 
upholding the right of a board of education to fire striking teachers 
[Hortonville Education Association v. Hortonville Joint School District 
No. 1, 66 Wis. 2d 469, 225 N.W. 2d, 658 (1975)]. These decisions 
illustrate one of the major sources of American law—the judicial 
process whereby a court considers a problem and arrives at a 
decision, thereby establishing or creating “law.” 

If the average person is asked where the law comes from, the 
following answers might be received: “The United States Congress 
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passes laws,” or “The state legislatures enact laws,” or “The United 
States Constitution is the basis of all American law.” All these 
statements are basically accurate but are superficial at best. It is true 
that the Congress and the various state legislatures enact statutes, or 
laws, which cover a multiplicity of subjects. It is also true that the 
federal and state constitutions provide the basic framework of Ameri- 
can government. The federal Constitution is the basis for congres- 
sional authority, and the state constitutions provide limitations beyond 
which the state legislatures may not go. A basic source of American 
law, however, is to be found in the federal or state system of courts. 


The Judicial System and Precedent 


One of the most important sources of law in the Anglo-American 
countries is the judicial, or court, system. The courts over a period of 
hundreds of years in England, and later in America, have been called 
upon. to adjudicate disputes between parties arising from situations 
for which no legislature or constitution has made provision. In other 
cases the courts have been requested to interpret the meaning of 
portions of the various American constitutions as well as the statutes 
enacted by Congress or by the state legislatures. 

Over the years, then, a body of court-made law has developed 
which has become known as case /aw, or in a broad sense, the 
common law. In developing the common law, the courts have tended 
to examine earlier similar court decisions and to follow precedent, 
which can be defined as an earlier court decision which furnishes an 
example or authority for a later decision on a similar point of law. A 
study of court decisions, then, can result in an understanding of how 
the courts are likely to rule on many questions involving teachers and 
the schools. 

The law has been said to be an expression of public policy, whether 
the source is constitutional, statutory, or judicial. When the constitu- 
tion and statutes are silent (as was the case until recently in most 
States in the area of corporal punishment of school pupils, for 
example), a court is called upon actually to legislate, to formulate law, 
or to express public policy in deciding the dispute which is before it. 


Types of Court Action 


Court action may be either criminal or civil in nature. A criminal case 
is initiated normally by the prosecuting attorney acting for the state 
against an individual who has been accused of violating the criminal 


statutes of the state. If guilt is proved, the penalty assessed by the 
court is imprisonment and/or a fine payable to the state. 

A civil case is normally brought by one individual or group of 
individuals, known as the plaintiff, against another, known as the 
defendant. In a civil case, the plaintiff seeks some sort of remedy, 
which may be in the form of an injunction (prohibiting the defendant 
from doing something), mandamus (requiring the defendant to do 
something), or monetary damages (for an injury or loss), Most cases 
involving teachers and the school are civil in nature. 


The Appellate Court System 


Legal action is initiated in a trial court, or lower court, which may be 
known in the various states as “circuit courts,” “superior courts,” 
“county courts,” or “district courts.” Following the decision of the trial 
court, the loser may appeal the decision to a higher court, known as 
an appellate court. The highest appellate court in the state court 
system is the state supreme court. This court is known by various 
names. For example, the highest state court in Kentucky is known as 
the Court of Appeals, in Connecticut it is called the Supreme Court of 
Errors, and in Oregon it is termed the Supreme Court. Although the 
decisions of trial courts normally are not published in widely dissemi- 
nated law journals and books and thus are not readily available to 
attorneys, the decisions of appellate courts are published and are 
available in any adequate law library. These published appellate 
court decisions form the basis for precedent and vividly portray the 
continuing development of the common law. 

Many of the cases related to students and teachers involve the 
enforcement of rights found in the Constitution of the United States. 
Such cases usually start in a Federal District Court. Appeals go to the 
Court of Appeals in the circuit in which the case originated and may 
go ultimately to the United States Supreme Court for final decision. All 
the decisions of the federal courts are published and form the basis 
for precedent. 


TORT LIABILITY OF TEACHERS 


A tort is a private or civil wrong which does not flow from breach of 
contract and which results in loss or damage to an individual or to 
property. Perhaps the most common torts are negligence causing 
personal injury, trespass upon property belonging to another, mainte- 
nance of a nuisance, and defamation of character. 
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on Liability for Pupil Injury 
Classroom activities. In order to illustrate the attitude of the courts with 
respect to teacher negligence resulting to injury to pupils in the 
classroom, court decisions from several different states are summa- 
rized in the following paragraphs. 

The importance of proper instruction in dangerous activities was 
emphasized in a California case. A chemistry teacher during a 
laboratory period required pupils to perform an experiment as out- 
lined in the textbook without giving additional instruction. A pupil 
used the wrong chemical and an explosion occurred, resulting in 
pupil injury. In finding the teacher negligent, the court in 1935 stated 
(Mastrangelo v. West Side Union High School District, 42 P.2d 634): 
“It is not unreasonable to assume that it is the duty of a teacher of 
chemistry, in the exercise of ordinary care, to instruct students 
regarding the selection, mingling, and use of ingredients with which 
dangerous experiments are to be accomplished, rather than to merely 
hand them a textbook with general instruction.” (Italics added.) 

Normally a teacher is not responsible for injuries occurring to 
pupils off the school grounds or after school hours. Under certain 
circumstances, however, the teacher may be held liable, since 
teachers apparently have the responsibility of warning pupils about 
dangerous practices which arise out of classroom activities. 

In another California case pupils in an industrial arts class had 
been constructing model cannons made of bronze with wooden gun 
carriages. The teacher had given no warning to the pupils about the 
danger of firing the cannons at home, although the evidence indicat- 
ed that he was aware that the pupils were taking the cannons home 
and firing them, using powder from shotgun shells as an explosive 
and ball bearings as projectiles. A pupil was permanently injured as 
the result of an explosion which occurred when he attempted to fire 
one of the model cannons at home. Since, as indicated previously, 
California is one of the states in which suit may be brought against the 
school district, the district was sued for the alleged negligence of the 
teacher. In 1963 the court held the teacher negligent and pointed out 
that, even though the injury to the pupil was incurred off the schoo! 
grounds and after school hours, the teacher had failed in his duty to 
warn the pupils of the potential dangers of firing the model cannons 
(Calandri v. lone Unified School District, 33 Cal. App.2d 333). 

As a prospective teacher, you should know that you are not the 
absolute insurer of a student's safety. Accidents will happen to 
children that are not the result of some teacher's negligence. The 
number of accidents far exceeds the cases in which children are 
injured because of a teacher's negligence [116:75] 

Negligence may be assessed for injuries resulting from the mis- 


matching of pupils engaged in physical education activities. During a 
physical education class held in a school in New York in 1963, groups 
of boys were placed on each side of the gymnasium and given 
numbers chosen at random. When a number was called by the 
teacher, two boys at opposite sides of the floor would run to a soccer 
ball in the center of the room and attempt to kick it. A boy suffered 
serious injury as the result of being kicked by a taller and heavier 
opponent, and suit was brought against the school district on grounds 
of negligent supervision by the teacher. The court held that the 
“mismatching” of the two boys constituted negligence (Brooks v. 
Board of Education, 189 N.E.2d 497). 

The element of foreseeability, previously mentioned, is a major 
factor in determining negligence. In 1956, a California teacher of 
drafting took his class out on the school lawn, with each pupil carrying 
his own drawing board. On the way out of the building, a boy picked 
up a knife and, when the pupils were seated on the lawn, began 
repeatedly to flip the knife into the grass. The teacher noticed this 
game of mumblety-peg but did nothing to halt it. The knife eventually 
glanced off a drawing board and struck a pupil in the eye, which 
caused permanent injury. The court, in holding the teacher negligent, 
pointed out that, since the teacher had been aware of the dangerous 
activity and since the activity had gone on for a period of time, the 
teacher should have foreseen the possible dangerous consequences 
and should have halted the activity (Lilienthal v. San Leandro Unified 
School District, 293 P.2d 889). 


The playground. A teacher cannot be held liable for an injury when 
the student willfully has contributed to his or her own injury. If a 
student old enough to understand a rule deliberately disobeys a 
regulation and is injured, the courts undoubtedly would rule that the 
teacher is not liable. 

A teacher who is given playground duty is not expected by the 
courts to protect every pupil against every possibility of injury, since 
the courts will use the reasonably prudent teacher as the standard 
measure of conduct. For example, while a Colorado teacher was 
supervising a playground, a pupil threw a rock which struck another 
pupil in the eye. The court refused to impose liability on the teacher 
and stated: “There is no requirement that the teacher have under 
constant and unremitting scrutiny the precise spots wherein every 
phase of play activity is being pursued; nor is there compulsion that 
the general supervision be continuous and direct” [Carroll v. Fitzsim- 
mons, 384 P.2d 81 (1963)]. 

A teacher who is given responsibility for playground supervision, 
however, should be on the playground rather than be “supervising” 
the pupils by watching through the classroom window. In New York, 
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ee for example, a six-year-old pupil climbed up and fell from a fire 
escape which the “supervising” teacher could not see from the 
classroom window, since it was located around the corner of the 
building. The court held that the teacher was negligent [Miller v. 
Board of Education, 50 N.E.2d 529 (1943)]. 

The importance of adequate safety rules for playground activity was 
illustrated in a California case. The school principal had been aware 
for some time that boys on the playground were playing a game 
known as “blackout.” The game consisted of one boy taking a deep 
breath while another squeezed him tightly from behind with the object 
of rendering the subject unconscious. Upon being rendered uncon- 
scious, one of the boys fell, struck his head ona concrete pavement, 


What teacher liability might be involved in 
this situation? (Photograph from the National 
Education Association.) 


and was fatally injured. Suit was brought against the principal, and 
the court found him negligent, primarily because he had known of the 
practice for some time and had done nothing to stop it [Tymkowicz v. 
San Jose Unified School District, 312 P.2d 388 (1957)]. 


Errands and field trips. A teacher should avoid sending pupils on 
errands off the school grounds except in cases of real emergency. 
Two areas of possible liability exist: (1) injury to the pupil, in which 
case a court might be called upon to determine whether a reasonably 
prudent teacher would send a child on such an errand, and (2) injury 
or damage done by the pupil to a third party or to that party's property, 
in which case a court might hold that the pupil was acting as the agent 
of the teacher and that the teacher was liable. 

Most educational authorities agree that field trips are desirable and 
should be a recognized part of the curriculum. A teacher should not 
hesitate to take pupils on field trips because of the possibility of 
liability. The teacher should, however, make certain that pupils are 
properly protected and that dangers are minimized. The following 
steps are recommended: 


1. Plan the trip carefully in advance. 

If the trip is to be a visit to an industrial plant or to some other potentially dangerous 

place, visit the plant in advance and discuss possible hazards with the plant 

manager or the manager's representative. 

3. Discuss the potential hazards with the pupils who are to make the trip. Establish 
safety rules for the trip and inform pupils of these. 

4. Obtain the permission of the school administrator who is the immediate superior. 

5. Send parental permission slips home with the pupils, to be signed by the parents 
and returned. 

6. Provide extra supervision if this seems necessary. Parents can be utilized in this 
role 

7. If automobiles must be used, be certain that the drivers are properly licensed and 
that such drivers carry adequate liability insurance in case of an accident occurring 
in transit. 


ie) 


Keep in mind that a signed parental permission slip does not 
relieve the teacher of liability, since one individual (even a parent) 
may not sign away the right of another to sue. However, parental 
permission slips at least inform parents about the proposed field trip 
and might be used as evidence of reasonable prudence on the part of 
the teacher. 


Liability Arising out of Cocurricular Activities 


Teachers who supervise pupil activities of a cocurricular nature or 
activities which take place after school hours are held to the same 
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Saad standard of conduct as that required during school hours in the 
Classroom. A teacher should exercise the same high degree of care in 
supervising such activities as is exercised during any other schoo! 
activity. 


Upon being confronted with this type of situation, what should a teacher do? (Photograph by Joe 
Di Dio, National Education Association Communications Services.) 


Athletics is a particularly likely area for litigation. The problem is 
illustrated by a Louisiana case in which a football player died after 
being “denied” treatment for two hours after symptoms of heat stroke 
and shock had appeared. The high school football coaches were 
found negligent in this case. Administrators in the school were found 
not to be negligent, because they were not present at the practice and 
had no duty to be there [Mogabgab v. Orleans Parish School Board, 
239 So.2d 456 (1970)]. Coaches need to be especially alert to their 
responsibility to provide for the safety and protection of student 
athletes. 


Defenses against Negligence 


A number of legal defenses against negligence which relieve the 
teacher of liability have been rather clearly defined by the courts. The 
first and most common defense is, of course, a denial that any 
negligence exists. The person bringing suit (plaintiff) must prove 
negligence by proving that the conduct of the defendant fell below the 
standard of reasonable prudence. 

A Minnesota case illustrates this defense. Suit was brought against 
a teacher for injuries sustained by an elementary pupil during a 
rope-jumping activity in a physical education class. The pupil 
stepped on the rope as it was being rotated, and the wooden handle 
affixed to one end was pulled from the grasp of the teacher. The 
wooden handle struck the front teeth of the pupil and caused injuries 
for which recovery was sought. The plaintiff maintained that the 
teacher should have foreseen the injury and could have prevented it 
by furnishing a longer rope or by providing a rope without wooden 
handles. The court absolved the teacher from any negligence and 
pointed out that the jumping rope was of the kind normally used by 
children for “many years” and that the teacher could not have reason- 
ably anticipated the injury [Wire v. Williams, 133 N.W.2d 840 (1965)]. 

In general, teacher negligence consists of doing something a 
teacher should not do or failing to do something a teacher should do, 
when what the teacher did or did not do results in injury to someone. A 
plaintiff suing a teacher for negligence must prove that the teacher 
owed a duty to the injured, that there was a breach of the duty owed, 
and that the breach was the proximate cause of the plaintiff's injury. 
All three elements—duty, breach, and causal link—must be present 
for a teacher to be held negligent. As previously stated in the case in 
which a pupil was injured by a rock thrown by another pupil while 
playing on school grounds, there was no breach of supervision since 
the teacher could not be expected to prevent every dangerous and 
sudden act by a pupil. 
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The following statements summarize other problems and aspects of 
teacher liability with which teachers should be familiar: 


1. A teacher probably has a responsibility to report to the proper authorities unsafe or 
deficient instructional or playground equipment. 

2. Should a pupil be injured, the teacher probably has the responsibility to administer 
emergency first aid. One good rule to follow is that seriously injured pupils should 
not be moved until competent medical personnel arrive and take charge. In any 
case, the principal or appropriate supervisor should be notified immediately 
whenever a pupil is injured. 

3. A teacher would not be expected by the courts to be able to diagnose every type of 
contagious disease with which pupils might become infected, Teachers therefore 
are unlikely to be held liable by a court in case a pupil contracts a disease in the 
classroom, However, teachers would be expected to utilize reasonable care in 
recommending the exclusion of pupils from the classroom if they are suspected of 
carrying an infectious disease. 

4. Teachers are sometimes in the habit of dispensing medication, such as aspirin, to 
pupils who have a headache or who appear ill. A teacher should avoid giving 
medication to pupils. Ill pupils should be sent to the school nurse or to the schoo! 
sickroom until parents can be notified. Good judgment should be used in such 
cases. If a pupil brings medication from home as prescribed by the family doctor, it 
is probably reasonable to permit the pupil to take such medication at prescribed 
times. 


Contributory Negligence 


In most states an individual is relieved of liability if the actions of the 
injured person had the effect of helping to cause the injury, and proof 
by the defendant that the plaintiff had done so is known as contributo- 
ry negligence. In recent years in such states as Arkansas, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wisconsin, the doctrine of 
comparative negligence has been gaining acceptance. In states 
where comparative negligence is recognized, the court seeks to 
“apportion the blame” between the two parties and may assess some 
degree of liability to the defendant even though the plaintiff contribut- 
ed to the injury. 

An example of contributory negligence occurred in a North Carolina 
case. A chemistry teacher granted a high school boy and several 
classmates permission to go to the chemistry laboratory to set up a 
specific experiment in the absence of the instructor. Instead of 
performing the experiment agreed upon, the boys made gunpowder. 
An explosion of the gunpowder resulted in serious injury to one of the 
boys. As a result, a suit was brought against the teacher. The court, in 
relieving the teacher of liability, held that the injured boy had 
contributed to his own injury, and was therefore guilty of contributory 
negligence. “Even an eight-year-old would have known better,” stated 
the court [Moore v. Order of Minor Conventuals, 267 F.2d 296 (1959)] 


The giving of proper instructions can be an important factor in 
determining contributory negligence. In a recent case in Oregon, the 
court held that a student who had sustained an injury while mixing 
potassium chlorate and powdered sugar could not recover damages 
from the teacher because the student had had full knowledge of the 
risk (proper instructions) and had contributed to his own injury 
[Hutchinson v. Toews, 476 P.2d 811 (1970)]. 

There appears to be an age below which the courts are unlikely to 
assess contributory negligence. In determining whether a child is 
guilty of contributing to the injury, the court normally asks itself 
whether children of similar years and similar mental and physical 
ability would reasonably be expected to protect themselves from the 
dangers inherent in the particular situation. As may be expected, the 
defense of contributory negligence is less often successfully used in 
situations involving injuries to elementary schoo! pupils than it is in 
situations involving injuries to high school pupils. 

The defense of contributory negligence will be weighed carefully 
by the courts. In the “slap boxing” case, presented previously, it 
might be assumed that the courts would have been influenced by the 
age of the students. However, despite the fact that the students were 
high school seniors, the court still found the teacher negligent. The 
court said: “Recognizing that a principal task of supervision is to 
anticipate and curb rash student behavior, our courts have often held 
that a failure to prevent injuries caused by the intentional or reckless 
conduct of the victim or a fellow student may constitute negligence” 
[Dailey v. Los Angeles Unified School District, 2 C.3rd 741 (1970)]. 


Defamation of Character 


Another tort for which teachers occasionally are sued is defamation of 
character, which may be defined as damage to a person's reputation 
through communication involving ridicule, disgrace, contempt, or 
hatred. Written defamation is known as /ibe/, and spoken defamation 
is known as slander. 

Teachers are involved in possible liability for defamation of charac- 
ter in such activities as (1) writing letters of recommendation to or 
talking to prospective employers or college representatives about 
pupils, (2) entering comments on pupil records, (3) making comments 
to parents or to other teachers about pupils, or (4) making public or 
newspaper statements concerning pupils. In many states truth is a 
defense against defamation-of-character lawsuits. Should the person 
against whom a suit is brought be able to prove the truth of his or her 
statements, no liability exists in these states. 

In other states (and the number appears to be growing), truth is not 
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tion of the defamatory material is made without malice or with good 
intentions and justifiable ends. 

In brief, teachers have little to fear insofar as defamation of 
character is concerned so long as information—even rumor or 
suspicion—is communicated in good faith to those having reason to 
possess the information. The doctrine of qualified privilege protects 
the teacher in such situations. 

Gossip about pupils, however, is another matter. Teachers who 
communicate defamatory information about pupils to persons outside 
the school system or to other teachers who have no reason to have 
such information (e.g., who do not now have or who are not likely in 
the future to have the pupil in class) are acting imprudently, since it is 
possible that a successful lawsuit for defamation of character may be 
initiated. 


Liability Insurance and Other Protection 


One means of protection against judgments resulting from tort suits is 
liability insurance. For a relatively modest sum a teacher may obtain a 
personal liability insurance policy insuring him or her against judg- 
ments for negligence and other torts. 

As is the case with most insurance policies, tort liability insurance 
may be secured at a lesser cost on a group basis than on an 
individual basis. Many state teachers’ organizations are now includ- 
ing liability insurance as a part of their services to members. In 
addition, schoo! boards in some states are empowered by law to carry 
liability insurance on school employees. 

There is also an increasing trend whereby state legislatures have 
authorized or mandated school districts to provide for the legal 
defense and/or pay damages for employees in claims resulting from 
tort liability. Such provision is known as “save harmless” legislation 


PUPIL CONTROL 


Large numbers of legal cases have been concerned with the extent to 
which a school board, a school administrator, or a teacher may 
establish rules setting limits on pupil conduct. In determining whether 
such rules are legally valid, the courts invariably attempt to determine 
the reasonableness of the rules, or whether the rules are reasonably 
related to the discipline, morale, or good order of the school 


Regardless of the specific punishment incurred for violation of a 
school rule, a basic common-law principle established by the courts 
is that the rule itself must be reasonable. 

Not only must a rule governing pupil conduct be reasonable; the 
punishment itself must also be reasonable. Punishment may not be 
excessive; excessive punishment is usually defined as punishment 
which results in permanent injury, is performed with immoderate 
severity, or is administered with malice or wicked motives. 


Reasonable Rules 


Most of the general rules governing pupil conduct, such as rules 
dealing with pupil dress, marriage, pregnancy, leaving of school 
premises, pupil driving, and membership of pupils in secret socie- 
ties, are established by school boards or by school administrators 
pursuant to authority granted by the boards rather than by the 
teachers. An analysis of court decisions dealing with general rules of 
pupil conduct will perhaps reveal the criteria used by the courts in 
determining reasonableness of conduct. 

The reasonableness of a rule governing pupil conduct depends 
upon circumstances and does not exist in the abstract. This was 
graphically illustrated by two cases which reached the Court of 
Appeals of the Fifth Federal Circuit on the same day in 1966. Both 
involved rules forbidding students in all-black high schools in Missis- 
sippi from wearing buttons which expressed political positions. In the 
one case the Court of Appeals invalidated the rule [Burnside v. Byars, 
363 F.2d 744 (1966)]. In the other case the Court of Appeals upheld 
the rule [Blackwell v. Issaquena County Board of Education, 363 F.2d 
749 (1966)]. The only significant difference in the two cases was that 
in the latter case the rule forbidding the wearing of buttons had been 
made following disturbances caused by students talking in corridors, 
absenting themselves from classes, and attempting to pin the buttons 
on other students. These differences in the two situations evidently 
caused the Court of Appeals to reach exactly opposite judgments 
regarding the reasonableness of rules which were almost identical. 


Freedom of Expression 


In 1969 the Supreme Court of the United States handed down a 
decision of far-reaching significance regarding the free-speech rights 
of students. The Court invalidated a school rule forbidding the 
wearing of black armbands as an objection to the hostilities in 
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eae Vietnam and in support of a truce. The Court ruled that the wearing of 
symbols such as armbands is “speech” and that students retain their 
rights to freedom of speech or expression while in school. Regarding 
the authority of schools to restrict free speech, the Court said: 
“Undifferentiated fear or apprehension of disturbance is not enough to 
overcome the right to freedom of expression. . . . The State must be 
able to show that its action was caused by something more than the 
desire to avoid the discomfort and unpleasantness that always 
accompanies an unpopular viewpoint” [Tinker v. Des Moines /nde- 
pendent Community School District, 393 U.S. 503 (1969)]. 

In a 1977 ruling, two federal courts in Virginia supported the right of 
students to distribute their newspaper on school premises. The 
students attempted to publish in the school newspaper an article 
entitled “Sexually Active Students Fail to Use Contraceptives.” The 
principal's action to suppress the article was upheld by the Fairfax 
County School Board, and the students filed suit in federal court 
contending the school officials had violated their freedom of speech. 
The court rejected the board's contention that it had a right to regulate 
the content and distribution of the school paper and also pointed out 
that the library of the school contained “more extensive and explicit 
information on birth control” than appeared in the article to which the 
board objected [Gambino v. Fairfax County School Board, 45 LW 
2414 E.D. Va. (1977)]. 

The immediacy of the free-speech issue has been demonstrated in 
a number of court decisions relative to the publication and distribu- 
tion of student newspapers. The Court of Appeals of the Seventh 
Federal Circuit ruled in an Illinois case that a school could not forbid 
the distribution of a “literary journal" which criticized school adminis- 
trators and urged other students to disregard school rules [Scoville v. 
Board of Education of Joliet, 425 F.2d 10 (1968)]. Federal courts have 
also held that students can distribute an underground newspaper on 
school grounds even though the paper is extremely critical of the 
schoo! principal, so long as the distribution does not interfere with 
proper school activities [Sullivan v. Houston Independent School 
District, 307 F.Supp. 1328 (1969)]; that students cannot be suspended 
for refusing to comply with regulations that a privately printed 
newspaper be submitted to school administrators for approval [Eisner 
v. Stamford, 39 U.S.L.W. 2037 (1970)]; and that a school newspaper 
which had discussed the war in Vietnam on its editorial pages had to 
accept an antiwar advertisement. In the latter case the court said: 
“Here the school paper appears to have been open to free expression 
of ideas in the news and editorial columns as well as in letters to the 
editor. It is patently unfair in light of the free speech doctrine to close 
to the students the forum which they deem effective to present their 
ideas” [Zucker v. Panitz, 229 F.Supp. 102 (1969)]. 


Pupil Dress and Appearance 


Although earlier court decisions regarding dress and appearance 
were concerned primarily with the length of hair, the more recent 
decisions have dealt with the clothing and apparel of students. In one 
case a student had been suspended from school for wearing neatly 
cleaned and pressed dungarees, with the parent's permission and in 
violation of a school rule. The court invalidated the rule [Bannister v. 
Paradis, 316 F.Supp. 185 (1970)]. A New York court nullified a school 
regulation prohibiting girls from wearing slacks. The court said school 
regulations were “valid only to the extent they protect the safety of the 
wearer or prevent disturbances that interfere with school operations” 
[Scott v. Board of Education, 305 N.Y.S.2d 701 (1969)]. In another 
interesting case, a court was called upon to decide when a student 
could wear a hat. The court ruled that a regulation forbidding the 
wearing of hats in the classroom was reasonable [Hernandez v. 
School District No. 1, Denver, 315 F.Supp. 289 (1970)]. 

The conflicting nature of court decisions regarding the dress and 
appearance of students is indicative of the fact that court attitudes in 
this area are in a period of change and transition. It is not over- 
generalizing to say that courts are showing an increasing concern for 
student rights and are demanding that school rules and regulations 
be limited to those directly related to the effective operation of the 
school. Given this trend, it would be advisable for school personnel to 
reexamine rules regarding the dress and appearance of students to 
make certain that they are based on something other than the 
teachers’ personal preferences. 


Pupil Marriages 


Numerous school boards have attempted to discourage pupil mar- 
riages either by providing for the expulsion or suspension of married 
pupils or by prohibiting married pupils from participating in cocurri- 
cular activities. The weight of authority seems to be that pupils may 
not be excluded from schoo! solely because they are married. [See, 
e.g., McLeod v. State, 122 So. 737 (Miss. 1929); Nutt v. Board of 
Education, 278 Pac. 1065 (Kans. 1929).] A Texas court even struck 
down a rule which provided that upon marriage a student would be 
suspended for three weeks, following which application for readmis- 
sion could be made to the principal. The court ordered two married 
students readmitted for “scholastic purposes” only [Carrol/ton- 
Farmers Branch Independent School District v. Knight, 418 S.W.2d 
535 (1967)]. The reasoning of the courts in these cases can be 
summarized as follows: (1) Marriage is a domestic relation highly 
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aes favored by the law; therefore, pupils associating with married pupils 
would be benefited rather than harmed; (2) the fact that married pupils 
might desire to further their education is evidence in itself of character 
warranting favorable consideration; and (3) exclusion of married 
pupils denies the guarantee of free public education provided in most 
of the state constitutions. 

Although unwilling to permit the suspension of students solely 
because they are married, courts did, until recently, almost uniformly 
hold that married pupils could be excluded from cocurricular activi- 
ties. [See, e.g., Kissick v. Garland Independent School District, 330 
S.W.2d 708 (Tex. 1959); Cochrane v. Board of Education, 103 N.W.2d 
(Mich. 1960); State ex rel. Baker v. Stephenson, 189 N.E.2d 181 (Ohio, 
1962); Board of Directors of Independent School District of Waterloo 
v. Green, 147 N.W.2d 854 (1967).] The reasoning of these courts may 
be summarized as follows: (1) Pupils have no “right” to participate in 
cocurricular activities in the same sense that they have a right to 
attend school; (2) cocurricular activities are not a regular part of the 
school program; and (3) it is reasonable to limit the activities of 
married pupils to the end that they will be better able to assume the 
responsibilities of married life. 

However, recent cases indicate a developing unwillingness by the 
courts to accept any restrictions placed on participation of married 
students in schoo! activities. In one state, Indiana, the high school 
athletic association suspended enforcement of a rule excluding 
married students from participation in interscholastic athletics. This 
action was taken following several lower court decisions in which the 
rule was held to violate the constitutional rights of married students. It 
may be that the time is approaching when courts will insist that 
married students be permitted to attend school with the same rights 
and privileges as their unmarried peers. 


Pupil Pregnancy 


The courts have seldom been called upon to rule on the question of 
the legality of the exclusion of pregnant pupils. However, there are at 
least two such cases on record. In a 1961 Ohio case, a board rule 
required pregnant pupils to withdraw from school “immediately upon 
knowledge of pregnancy.” The purpose of the rule was clearly 
indicated by the board, i.e., to protect the physical well-being of the 
pregnant pupil. In addition, home instruction was provided to enable 
the pupil to maintain her school standing. The Ohio court upheld the 
rule of the school board under these circumstances [State ex rel. Idle 
v. Chamberlain, 175 N.E.2d 539 (1961)). 


in a 1969 case in Mississippi, a federal court ruled that unwed 
mothers could not be excluded from high school solely on the basis 
that they were unwed. The court stated they could be excluded only if 
they “were so lacking in moral character they would taint the 
education of others” [Perry v. Grenada Municipal Separate School 
District, 300 F.Supp. 748 (1969)]. 


Reasonable Punishments 


As indicated previously, the rules governing pupil conduct must 
be reasonable under the existing circumstances. In the last analysis, 
the courts are the determiners of the reasonableness of school rules. 
Not only must a rule be reasonable; the enforcement of the rule 
or the punishment meted for violation of the rule must also be 
reasonable. 

There seems to be little doubt that withholding of privileges, 
removal from the classroom, and reasonable detention after school 
(where, of course, a child is not subjected to unreasonable hazards 
such as being required to walk home where pupil transportation 
is normally provided) are punishments with which it is unlikely a 
court would find fault. Most litigation in the area of specific punish- 
ments falls into three other categories: academic punishments for 
disciplinary infractions, suspension and expulsion, and corporal 
punishment. 


Academic Punishments 


It is not unusual for a teacher searching for a means of motivating a 
student toward better behavior to mete out academic punishment for 
a behavioral offense. The teacher may lower an academic grade in a 
course or on an assignment. In general, academic punishments are 
not to be used for the control of student behavior. Unless such a 
punishment is sanctioned by a policy or statute, it should not be used. 

Denial of diplomas for violations of school rules has been declared 
illegal by at least two courts [Valentine v. Independent Schoo! District, 
183 N.W. 434 (lowa, 1921)]; [Ayan v. Board of Education, 257 Pac, 945 
(Kans. 1927)]. From these cases, it is obvious that the courts regard 
academic accomplishment and school discipline to be separate and 
distinct, and have held that the use of such academic punishments as 
grade reductions or the withholding of diplomas for disciplinary 
infractions is unreasonable. 
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Concerns 
Suspension can be defined as exclusion of a pupil from school 
for a specified brief period of time, such as a few days. Expulsion 
differs from suspension only in length of time. Expulsion usually 
involves a relatively long period of time, such as a semester or a 
school year. 

Most authorities appear to. agree that expulsion, being a more 
severe punishment than suspension, should involve school board 
rather than teacher action [see, e.g., 53]. Moreover, there is doubt as 
to whether even a school board may expel a pupil permanently |see, 
e.g., Board of Education v. Helston, 32, IIl. App. 300 (IIl. 1889)] from 
the public schools for disciplinary offense, since this gives such 
pupils no opportunity to make amends or to rehabilitate themselves 
and would be contrary to the entire philosophy of Anglo-American 
law. The courts have specifically held that expulsion is not “forever” 
[see e.g., Alvin Independent School District v. Cooper, 404 S.W.2d 76 
(Tex. 1966)]. 

In the absence of school board rules to the contrary, a principal or 
teacher probably has inherent authority to suspend pupils for discipli- 
nary infractions. The following case examples illustrate the reasoning 
of the courts in this regard. 

In Wisconsin, a school principal suspended a pupil for misconduct 
and refused to readmit him until he gave “sincere promise of future 
good conduct.” The pupil declined to do so, and his parents brought 
suit against the principal, contending that only the schoo! board had 
authority to suspend the pupil from school. The court did not agree, 
pointing out that a principal or teacher does not derive all of his or her 
power with respect to pupil control from the school board. Teachers, 
according to the court, stand in loco parentis to pupils and therefore 
are entitled to exercise authority over pupils in many "things concern- 
ing which the board may have remained silent.” In upholding the 
principal, the court commented that, even though the law gives him 
the power to punish pupils corporally, this is often an inadequate 
punishment. If a pupil's presence is detrimental to the school, it is 
“essential” that the principal or teacher have authority to suspend the 
pupil from school [State v. Burton, 45 Wis. 150 (Wis. 1878)] 

It should be noted that it is not a common practice on the part of 
teachers in the public schools to suspend pupils from school, Many 
school systems have established policies which limit such action to 
principals or other administrative officials. It is likely that such action 


should be taken only by an administrator in compliance with estab- 
lished school policy. 


Corporal Punishment 


Corporal punishment is usually defined as the touching of the 
student's body with intent to correct a child's behavior. Courts 
throughout the years have held to be permissible corporal punish- 
ment which is reasonable and moderate. Some states have statutes 
that specifically forbid the use of corporal punishment except under 
specific circumstances, and others forbid it entirely. Some local 
boards of education have regulations permitting or forbidding corpo- 
ral punishment. It is possible that a teacher who violates school board 
rules prohibiting corporal punishment might be guilty of insubordina- 
tion and thus might be considered to have breached his or her 
teaching contract. However, a concurring opinion in a 1963 Indiana 
case may indicate a growing attitude on the part of the courts to the 
effect that a school board has no right to prohibit the use of corporal 
punishment by teachers: 


_.. | have serious doubts that a teacher confronted with... responsibility under the 
law for maintaining order and a respect for authority before a classroom of pupils, can 
be deprived by a “rule” of the right to use physical force to eliminate . . . a disturbance. 
As long as teachers or parents are obligated under the law to educate, teach and train 
children, they may not be denied the necessary means of carrying out their responsibil- 
ity as such teachers and parents [/ndiana State Personnel Board v. Jackson, 192 N.E.2d 
740 (1963)]. 


It should be kept in mind that the opinion stated by this judge did 
not represent the majority opinion of the court. Teachers who are 
employed in districts where corporal punishment is forbidden by 
school board rules should abide by such rules. 

In any case, most school districts have established policies per- 
taining to procedures that are to be followed by teachers in adminis- 
tering corporal punishment, including a provision requiring wit- 
nesses. A teacher would be well advised to follow closely the 
established corporal punishment policy of the district in which he or 
she is employed. 

The Supreme Court in 1977 [Ingraham v. Wright, 45 Law Week 4365 
(1977)] confirmed previous rulings and upheld the legality of pad- 
dling. The plaintiff had been administered a very severe punishment. 
The court held that paddling was a reasonable means of exercising 
student control, The court did not deal with the issue of the severity in 
the specific case. The legal action available to a plaintiff who 
believes the punishment to be too severe is to sue the teacher or 
administrator for assault and battery. 
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DUE PROCESS RIGHTS 


The concept of due process applies to any dispute between two 
parties. As a legal concept, enforceable in the courts, it derives its 
validity from the presence of a court of competent jurisdiction, which 
has a duty to see that the individual’s rights are protected. This means 
that a defendant must have personal knowledge of any charges 
against him or her that endanger freedom, status, or property. 
Defendants must have an opportunity to hear and to controvert the 
evidence or the witnesses against them. They must also have the 
opportunity to show that the rules or laws being applied to them are 
demonstrably unreasonable, arbitrary, capricious, discriminatory, or 
too vague to be understood, and therefore unenforceable. These 
considerations are as necessary to administrative hearings in schools 
as they are to more formal trials in courts in law [1:4]. 


Student Due Process Rights 


One of the most significant legal developments of the 1960s was the 
frequency with which due process questions involving students were 
brought to the courts. Very often the issue centered around the 
procedures used in expulsion from school. The question of due 
process is in an evolutionary stage, and it is difficult to identify clear 
legal guidelines. For example, some courts have held that a student is 
entitled to a hearing before expulsion [see Dixon v. Alabama State 
Board of Education, 294 F.2d 150 (1961)]. Other courts have held that 
no hearing is required [see Banks v. Board of Public Instruction of 
Dade County, 314 F.Supp. 285 (1970)]. 

An especially instructive case regarding due process occurred in 
Michigan. A student who had been given repeated warnings for 
absences was apprehended smoking in the building in violation of a 
school rule. Following a conference with the parents, the student was 
given the opportunity to appear before the school board at which time 
he was accompanied by his mother and counsel. He was then 
suspended indefinitely. The court rejected a subsequent request for a 
full-scale judicial hearing. The court ruled that: “The standard is 
whether he has been treated with fundamental fairness in the light of 
the total circumstances. . . . The student has been fully informed as to 
the offenses charged; he has been heard with respect thereto; and he 
has had due process in ample measure" [Davis v. Ann Arbor Public 
Schools, 313 F.Supp. 1217 (1970)]. 

It is possible to conclude that courts will continue to consider the 
due process rights of students. It may not be overly venturesome to 


predict that minimum due process in cases of severe student disci- 
pline eventually will lead to the following procedures: (1) a notice of 
the charges against the student and the nature of the evidence to 
support these charges; (2) a hearing; and (3) a decision based on the 
evidence presented in the hearing. Other issues such as the right to 
be represented by counsel and to cross-examine witnesses will also 
be litigated. While it is impossible to predict where the courts will 
draw the line relative to student due process, the cases already 
decided are indicative of a more aggressive court attitude in the 
orotection of student rights. Teachers should understand this trend 
and should make every effort to comply with the standard of “funda- 
mental fairness” in dealing with students. 

Schools can do much to avoid or at least minimize problems for 
themselves by involving the students in the development of rules and 
disciplinary procedures. Even when the school does not allow stu- 
dents to participate in the process of determining rules and proce- 
dures, school rules should meet the standards outlined by noted law 
authority E. Edmund Reutter [115:47]: 


4. The rules must be known to students (not necessarily written). If the act for which 
the student is to be punished is obviously destructive or disruptive, no rule is 
necessary. 

2. The rules must have a proper educational purpose connected to learning itself. 

3. The rules must be reasonably clear in meaning. 

4. The rules must be narrow to avoid trespassing on some protected right. 


Teacher Due Process Rights 


As recently as 1951, the U.S. Supreme Court held that public 
employment was a privilege and not a right. During the 1950s and 
1960s, the court's attitude began to change. 

In 1972, a young assistant professor who had served for one year at 
Wisconsin State University was notified that his one-year contract 
would not be renewed. The professor claimed he was dismissed for 
making critical remarks about the university administration. The 
Supreme Court limited its decision to the issue of whether the plaintiff 
had a constitutional right to a statement of reasons for his dismissal 
and an administrative hearing under the due process clause. The 
court concluded that the plaintiff had no claim to due process since 
there was no evidence that he had been deprived of a legitimate 
liberty or property right [Board of Regents v. Roth, 408 U.S. 564 
(1972)]. Many lower courts have relied on the precedent of the Roth 
case to uphold the actions of school boards that terminate nontenured 
teachers without due process. 
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Tenured teachers, or those who have continuing contracts, may 
also be discharged, but the dismissal must be for a reason 
specified in state statutes and the tenured teacher must be provided 
with procedural due process. By virtue of attaining tenure status, 
a teacher acquires a vested interest or property right to continued 
employment. 

In brief, teachers have no constitutional right to retain their positions 
and no claim to due process unless they are tenured or have been 
denied explicit rights or property interests as guaranteed by the 
Constitution. 

Due process rights will continue to be examined by the judiciary, 
for certainly teachers and their professional associations will continue 
to seek the maximum in job security and will attempt to secure for 
nontenured teachers the job security guaranteed for tenured teachers 
Through the collective bargaining process, some teacher organi- 
zations have achieved “instant tenure,” which means that even 
probationary teachers in those districts are guaranteed the basic 
ingredients of due process. 


Reverse Discrimination 


A question whose final answer may have a significant impact on 
graduate education throughout the country is: “Should minorities be 
favored in the screening of applicants for admission to graduate 
education?" In a 6 to 1 decision in 1976, the California Supreme Court 
[132 Cal. Rptr. 680, 553 P. 2d 1152 (1976)] decided that Allen Bakke, 
an applicant for medical school in California, had suffered unconstitu- 
tional discrimination when a California university had given minority 
applicants with lower test scores preference over him. The case was 
appealed to the U.S. Supreme Court, and in 1978 that Court decided 
in favor of Bakke by a 5 to 4 vote [Regents of the University of 
California v. Bakke, 46 Law Week 4896 (1978)]. All colleges and 
universities may now be forced to reexamine and justify the criteria 
they use in accepting or rejecting applicants. 


Family Education Rights and Privacy Act 


The Buckley Amendment, also known as the Family Education Rights 
and Privacy Act, gives parents and students over 18 the right to 
inspect their school records while denying access to those records to 
third parties. There are unresolved problems with the statute. What 
data can be released for research or directory purposes? Which 


parents among divorced or separated families are allowed to see the 
student's records? May a pupil or the pupil’s parents refuse a school 
the right to include the pupil's name on a graduation list, honors or 
awards list, or in a school directory? It is anticipated that Congress 
will make changes in the law in the future. 


SUMMARY 


The most common tort involving teachers is negligence resulting in 
pupil injury. A teacher's actions which fall below the standard of the 
reasonably prudent teacher and which result in injury to pupils may 
make the teacher liable for negligence. 

The importance of adequate warnings about potentially hazardous 
aclivities and the establishment of safety rules cannot be overempha- 
sized. These two factors, in addition to the exercise of sound common 
sense, are vital to teachers in protecting themselves against success- 
ful negligence suits. 

In addition to cases involving negligence teachers occasionally are 
sued for defamation of character. Written defamation is known as 
libel, and spoken defamation as slander. Teachers who communicate 
information about pupils should be certain the person to whom such 
information is given has a reason for having it. Teachers who follow 
this rule probably have little to fear from defamation-of-character 
lawsuits, since such communication is privileged. 

School boards, administrators, and teachers have wide authority to 
establish rules of pupil conduct. So long as the rules are reasonable 
and bear reasonable relation to the welfare of the school (even though 
they may to some extent govern pupil conduct off the school grounds 
and after school hours), they are likely to be upheld by the courts. It 
should be remembered, however, that the courts are the final determin- 
ers of the reasonableness of a particular school rule. 

Methods of enforcing school rules must also be reasonable. Such 
enforcement procedures as academic punishments for disciplinary 
infractions or the requirement that children pay for school property 
accidentally damaged or destroyed are likely to be struck down by 
the courts. Suspension and expulsion, withholding of privileges, 
removal from the classroom, and reasonable corporal punishment 
probably would be upheld. 

Pupils and teachers have the right to due process. In the case of a 
serious dispute between two parties, the defendant has the right to a 
full due process procedure as a part of any attempt to punish him or 
her. Probationary teachers do not have due process rights unless they 
are guaranteed by local policies or state statutes. 
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QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Once you have accepted a teaching position, what should you do to be certain that 
you are “not ignorant” of the school laws and policies in your district and state? 

2. Are you in favor of corporal punishment? If not, why? If you favor corporal 
punishment, what procedures should be used to protect the student, you, the 
principal, and the school board? 

3. Do students have the right to criticize teachers regarding their (the teachers’) 
behavior? Under what circumstances? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Mr. Sennett is an instructor in biology at Russellville Junior High School. His 
second-period class, composed of twenty-eight freshmen, was in the process of 
learning to dissect the clam. Because of the toughness of the muscle fibers that hold the 
two clam-shell halves together, the separation of these two halves can be a hazardous 
undertaking unless performed properly. For this reason Mr. Sennett took more time than 
usual to explain the dissection procedure. He placed special emphasis on the proper 
way to hold the clam and make the incision. He also restated the importance of 
reporting any injury, no matter how minor, immediately after it occurs. Having finished 
these instructions, he told the class to proceed with their work, while he slowly moved 
throughout the room to give any help he could. 

Bill, one of the less conscientious students in the class, did not give his full attention 
to any of Mr. Sennett's opening comments. Consequently, he set to work without any 
significant knowledge of the possible danger involved in the task. While trying to open 
the shell in one swift slash, his scalpel slipped and cut a gash in the side of his left 
hand. The bleeding was not severe, however, and in an attempt to save himself the 
embarrassment of facing Mr. Sennett, he quickly wrapped a paper towel around the 
wound and concealed it for the remainder of the period. 

That night, Bill noticed pronounced swelling around the cut area. He showed it to his 
parents, who, in turn, notified the family doctor. The infection resulted in a sizable 
medical bill. Bill's parents asked Mr. Sennett to pay this medical bill, or they would 
bring suit against him for negligence. If you were Mr. Sennett, what would you do? Why? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Analyze the 1954 desegregation decision of the Supreme Court cited in the 
chapter. Try to find out why the Court held that separate public school facilities for 
black and white pupils were “inherently” unequal. 

2. Assume that you are a school principal. Establish a set of guidelines which you 
might suggest that your teachers follow in order to avoid tort liability for negligence 

3. Discuss with a lawyer the probable effects of the further implementation of the “due 
process” concept upon the teacher's role in the governance of pupils 


Resource Section for Part Two 


Twenty Self-rating Questions for Teachers 
Twenty Indicators of the Quality of Teaching 
How Well Are You Doing in Public Relations? 
Suggested Readings 


TWENTY SELF-RATING QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 


(These are among the characteristics of teachers the YOUTH-POLL students said they 
most needed and admired. Give yourself 5 points for every “yes” answer. Score 75 and 
you're pretty good.) 


Do | really care and let my students know? 

Do | really listen to my students and hear what they say? 

Am I there when my students need me—after class, after school, at home 
by the telephone? 

Do students bring their personal problems to me? 

Do | know all my students’ names? 

Am | there to make any student feel important, rather than just to make my- 
self feel powerful? 

Can | tell when a student is “up tight” and respond to his feelings? 

Do | know my subject matter well enough to welcome all questions in 
class? 

Do | get my students to think instead of merely parroting back what | say? 
Is there an orderly climate for learning in my classroom? 

Do | emphasize learning more than discipline? 

Do | spend time with the slow learners who really need it, rather than 
“copping out" by concentrating on just the bright ones? 

Do | keep my students from getting bored or going to sleep in my class? 
Do all my students participate? 

Do | work my students and myself hard enough so we both end the year 
with a sense of accomplishment rather than merely a feeling of relief? 
Do | grade on learning, rather than on a like-dislike basis? 

Can | admit my own mistakes openly? 

Can we still be friends if one of my students disagrees with me and 
proves me wrong? 

Do students learn from my tests, instead of merely memorizing and then 
forgetting? 

Would my students have characterized me on YOUTH-POLL as their 
best teacher? 


Source: Gordan A. Sabine, How Students Rate Their Schools and Teachers. National Education 
Association, National Association of Secondary Schoo! Principals, Washington, 1971, pp. 75-76. 
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Indicating a High Indicating a Low 
Quality of Teaching Quality of Teaching 
Work with individual pupils: 
Assignments Varied for individuals Uniform for all 
Pupil-teacher relations Friendly; personalized Very formal or very flip- 
pant 
Pupil-teacher conferences Frequent, to help pupils For disciplinary pur- 
poses only 
Pupils’ work Carefully reviewed, Carelessly handled; 
promptly returned errors not checked 
Planning and preparations: 
Daily continuity Each day built on one Work unrelated from day 
before to day 
Teacher's knowledge Well-informed teacher Unable to answer simple 
supplements books questions 
pupils use 
Lesson plans Plans on blackboard or No evidence of plans 
otherwise obvious 
Advance arrangements Necessary materials at Necessary materials 
hand lacking 
Use of teaching aids: 
Use of books Pupils know how to use Pupils unacquainted with 
books special features of books 
they use 
Use of library tools Pupils use effectively Pupils unable to get in- 
card catalog, reference formation in the library 
guides, other tools on their own 
Use of audio-visual aids Aids carefully related to Little advance explan- 
work of class ation or follow-up of aids 
used 
Use of field trips To introduce or supple- Used as holiday from 
ment class study class 


Involvement of pupils in varied learning experiences: 


Types of experiences Many different types Experiences mostly of 
used one type 

Pupil-teacher planning As their maturities per- Pupil participation or re- 
mit, pupils help in plan- action not sought 
ning 

Responsibilities of pupils To prepare their own Only to prepare own as- 
work and to help class signments 
as a whole 

Techniques of motivation Work made interesting Threats and criticisms 
and important to pupils only 


a EEs ibe dA eS SEN ie ee 
Source: William M. Alexander, Are You a Good Teacher? Holt, Rinehart and Winston, inc., New 
York, 1959, p. 26. 
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Indicating a High Indicating a Low 
Quality of Teaching Quality of Teaching 

Active leadership of the teacher: 
Use of pupil leaders To give leadership ex- To rest the teacher 

periences under super- 

vision 
Use of play or entertain- To provide a balanced Also to rest the teacher 
ment experiences program under teacher 

guidance 


Active leadership of the teacher: 


Handling behavior prob- Disturbers promptly and Inconsistent leniency, 

lems consistently dealt with harshness 

Discussion Genuine and general Drags or dominated by a 
participation few 


HOW WELL ARE YOU DOING IN PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


Note: When you become a teacher you should check yourself periodically on this 
checklist. You will be doing very well if you can answer “yes” to all the following 


questions. 


Do you believe that public relations activities should foster lay participation 


in the educational program? 

Do you really enjoy talking and working with children? 

Do you really enjoy talking and working with adults? 

Are you genuinely proud to be a teacher? 

Do you believe that good public relations are your responsibility? 

Do you regularly visit your pupils’ homes? 

Do you ever send newsletters home to parents? 

Do you ever send notes to parents concerning things other than problem 
behavior? 

Do you ever send home complimentary notes concerning your pupils 
who are not outstanding students? 

Do you encourage your pupils’ parents to visit you and the school? 

Do you schedule regular conferences with parents? 

Do your contacts with critical parents tend to placate them rather than 
increase their irritation? 

Do you have a room-parent organization? 

Does your school have a parent-teacher organization? 

Do you regularly attend parent-teacher-organization meetings? 

Does your school foster parent participation in planning class work and 
activities? 

If so, do you personally take advantage of this policy to involve parents 
in your classroom planning activities? 


i 


PNT TT 


Source: Glen E. Robinson and Evelyn S. Bianchi, “What Does PR Mean to the Teacher?" NEA 
Journal, vol. 48, no. 4, p. 14, National Education Association, Washington, April 1959. 
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Do you ever enlist the help of parents in the performance of routine 
clerical tasks? 

Would you recognize the parents of most of your pupils if you met them 
on the street? 

Do you encourage your classes to invite laymen to share their experi- 
ences with the class? 

Do you make an effort to bring school matters of public interest to the 
attention of appropriate officials or news media? 

Do your classroom activities ever involve community problems and con- 
tacts with laymen? 

Do you willingly accept invitations to address groups of laymen, either on 
school matters or on other subjects? 

Do you take an active part in church, political, civic, or fraternal organiza- 
tions in your community? 

Do your personal actions reflect credit upon your profession? 

Do your remarks in the community tend to present a constructive view of 
teaching and of your local school situation? a 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


me nomoak in parentheses following each suggestion denotes the chapter for which it is best 

suited. 

Baughman, Dale: What Do Students Really Want? The Phi Delta Kappa Educational 
Foundation, Bloomington, Ind., 1972. The youth movement revolution is over, but 
youth are not the same; it is important to know what they want. (4) 

Becker, James M.: “The Climate for Change: Factors That Foster Adaptability Within the 
School,” The North Central Association Quarterly, vol. 48, no. 2, pp. 281-286, 1973, 
The North Central Association, Boulder, Colo, Indicates what factors are essential in 
order to promote change in our schools. (4) 

Bentsen, Mildred G.: “Should Indiana Have Middle Schools?" /SBA Journal, vol. 21, no. 
4, pp. 4-6, July-August 1975, Indiana Schoo! Boards Association, Indianapolis, Ind 
An article based upon an unpublished dissertation dealing with the selection of 
middle school teachers. (4) 

Broudy, Harry S.: "Can We Define Good Teaching?” in Harold Full (ed.), Controversy in 
American Education, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1972, pp. 310-319. Broudy 
believes good teaching can be defined well enough for experts to use the descriptors 
in evaluation. (4) (6) 

Charters, W. W., Jr.: Measuring the Implementation of Differentiated Staffing, Center for 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration, Eugene, Oregon, 1973. Case studies 
of two schools attempting to implement differentiated staffing. (4) (6) 

Feinberg, Walter F., and Henry Rosemont (eds.): Work, Technology, and Education, 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill., 1975. A series of dissenting essays on the 
intellectual foundations of American education. (5) 

Frymier, Jack R.: "A School for Tomorrow,” in J. Galen Saylor (ed.), The School of the 
Future Now, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington, 
1972, pp. 65-99. Frymier contends that schooling should be based on the nature of 
society and the nature of the individual as well as on the nature of knowledge. (4) 

Gingell, Lesley P.: The ABCs of the Open Classroom, E.T.C. Publications, Homewood, 
IN., 1973. An interesting look at open education in Great Britain. (5) 

Goodlad, John I.: The Dynamics of Educational Change, McGraw-Hill Book Company. 


New York, 1975. Goodlad describes the necessary ingredients for “responsive 
schools." (4) (5) 


_ et al.: Early Schooling in the United States, McGraw-Hill Book Company, New 
York, 1973. The report of a three-year inquiry into early schooling, (4) (5) 

Hardin, Howard: “We Can't Do Without the Computer," Schoo! Business Affairs, vol. 42, 
no. 6, pp. 138-139, June 1976, Association of School Business Officials, Chicago. 
This brief article points out that the computer is no longer a gimmick but a basic part 
of the educational system. (5) 

House, Ernest R.: The Politics of Educational Innovation, McCutchan Publishing 
Company, Berkeley, Calif., 1974. The author contends that the political and economic 
structure of the school allows certain innovations and prohibits others. (4) (5) (6) 

IGE Multiage Grouping, Kettering Foundation, Dayton, Ohio, 1971. A defense of 
multiage grouping using case studies. (4) (5) 

Jenkins, Joseph R., and R. Barker Bausell: “How Teachers View the Effective Teacher: 
Student Learning is Not the Top Criterion,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 55, no. 8, pp. 
572-573, April 1974, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. The authors contend that 
demands for accountability may have their roots in discrepancies in conceptions of 
teacher effectiveness. (6) 

King. James C., et al.: “Some Requirements for Successful Inservice Education,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, vol. 58, no. 9, pp. 686-687, May 1977, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, 
Ind. The findings and recommendations—in capsule form—of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Commission on Professional Renewal. (6) 

La Morte, Michael W.: “What Is Your School Law 1Q?" Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 57, no. 10, 
pp. 679-681, June 1976, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. The author provides 
hypothetical cases and answers to allow readers to test their knowledge of school 
law. (7) 

Lipham, James M., and Marvin J. Fruth: The Principal and Individually Guided 
Education, Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., Reading, Mass., 1976. An 
illustration of the role of the principal in a school organized for team teaching. (5) (6) 

“Middle School in the Making," Educational Leadership, vol. 31, no. 3, pp. 195-197, 
December 1973, Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Wash- 
ington, D.C, An entire issue of articles on the middle school. (5) 

The Open Classroom: Informal Education in America, A report from IDEA, The Kettering 
Foundation, Dayton, Ohio, 1972. A concise review of the ideas and practices of open 
education. (4) (5) (6) 

Salek, Charles J.: "Helping Teachers vs. Evaluating Teachers," NASSP Bulletin, vol. 59, 
no. 392, pp. 34-38, September 1975, National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, Washington, D.C. The author suggests that judgmental attitudes must be 
eradicated and be replaced witha nondirective supervisory conference, The article 
describes the technique. (6) 

Sava, Samuel G.: Learning Through Discovery for Young Children, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1975. A well-written handbook for teachers that clearly 
describes the theoretical and practical aspects of early childhood education. (5) 

School Volunteers, National School Public Relations Association, Arlington, Va., 1973. 
A brief, factual description of school volunteer programs, (4) (5) 

“The Seven Cardinal Principles Revised,” Today's Education, vol. 65, no. 3, pp. 57-72, 
September-October 1976, National Education Association, Washington, D.C. Harold 
Shane interviews a number of prominent educators and finds that they essentially 
support the seven cardinal principles. (4) 

Smith, Vernon H.. and Robert D. Barr: "Where Should Learning Take Place?” in Issues 
in Secondary Education, seventy-fifth yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Chicago, 1976, pp. 153-177. An eloquent plea for students to be 
allowed to learn wherever it is possible for them to learn. (4) 

Tye, Kenneth A., and Jerrold M. Novotny: Schools in Transition, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, 1975. A readable book explaining how practitioners can 
become change agents. (5) (6) 
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Bere planning to become a teacher should view his or her role in 
terms of the current and the potential status of the profession. 
Major strides have been made in the past two decades in improving 
the status of teachers and in achieving professional autonomy. These 
gains have come primarily through the strenuous and disciplined 
efforts of many of its members. The continued growth of the profession 
as it seeks to fulfill its monumental mission even more adequately will 
come primarily from the dedicated and quality efforts of those that will 
enter it in the years to come. 

Chapter 8 appraises the status of teaching as a profession and 
notes some of the mechanisms and resources that may enable its 
membership to achieve higher levels of performance. It also explores 
the current and probable future economic status of teachers in public 
elementary and secondary schools and in colleges as well as the 
status of such nonsalary benefits as teacher tenure, sick leave, etc. 

Prospective teachers frequently ask, “Why must we study school 
organization, administration, and finance? These topics are not 
relevant to the preparation of teachers and should be reserved for 
prospective administrators.” These comments were probably justified 
in an earlier era, when administrators and school board members 
independently and arbitrarily made all decisions relating to the 
operation of the schools. Now, however, we are in the midst of 
change. Teachers are engaged in a major power struggle with 
administrators and school board members. As a result, teachers are 
becoming more actively involved in the decision-making process. But 
power is a peculiar phenomenon. Many seek it, though few are 
competent in its exercise. The effective and responsible participation 
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of teachers in decision-making activities is dependent upon a basic 
understanding of all major aspects of the school operation. 

The “activism” of students and young adults is widely recognized 
The involvement of the vast majority of individuals in this movement 
has grown out of a sincere desire to improve our social institutions, 
including our schools. A careful analysis of these activities reveals 
that the most successful attempts—those which have resulted in 
responsible and effective change—have been those of individuals 
who have developed a basic comprehension of the structure of our 
social institutions. 

An understanding of how schools are organized, administered, and 
financed, as discussed in Chapters 9 and 10, will place beginning 
teachers in a better position to make critical analyses of present 
conditions, to participate in the decision-making process successful- 
ly, to exert more positive influence in gaining community support for 
schools, and to aid in the improvement of learning opportunities for 
young people. 


Chapter 8 


What constitutes a profession? To what extent is teaching a profes- 
sion? In what ways does it differ from other professions? What is the 
importance of the Code of Ethics of the Education Profession? What 
different organizations exist in the teaching profession? In what ways 
may these organizations benefit the individual teacher? Through what 
organizations can the individual teacher contribute most to the 
profession? 

it is only as individual teachers and groups of teachers give serious 
consideration to questions such as these that teaching can continue 
to advance and to assume its deserved role among the great 
professions. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


Anyone who becomes a teacher becomes a member of a profession, 
with responsibility for improving the status of that chosen profession. 
Professional people may find it difficult at times to differentiate among 
their professional services in teaching, their personal lives, and their 
work in the activities of the profession itself. Perhaps this sense of 
dedication is one of the distinguishing characteristics of a profession- 
al person. In this chapter teachers in preparation are asked to think 
carefully about their role in the profession and its organizations. 


Characteristics of a Profession 


What constitutes a profession? Many scholars and many scholarly 
groups have given careful thought to formulating an answer to this 
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question. The professions have studied themselves in attempts to 
enlighten their own members and the public concerning the charac- 
teristics and role of a profession. Although these various statements 
have differed in many details, there seems to be consensus concern- 
ing some of the major practices descriptive of a profession. 

A profession requires that its members: 


Commit themselves to the ideal of service to mankind rather than to personal gain 

2. Undergo relatively long periods of professional preparation to learn the concepts 
and principles of the specialized knowledge which earns the profession its high 
status. 

3. Meet established qualifications for admission and keep up to date through 
in-service growth. 

4. Establish and adhere to a code of ethics regarding membership, conduct, and 

practice. 


5. Demand a high order of intellectual activity. 

6. Form organizations to improve the standards of the profession, the services of the 
profession, self-discipline in the profession, and the economic well-being of its 
members. 

7. Provide opportunities for advancement, specialization, and independence 

8. Regard the profession as a life career and consider membership in the profession 


as permanent. 


Certainly there are differences among the requirements and char- 
acteristics of manual labor, skilled labor, the subprofessions, and the 
professions. However, in many cases it is not a simple task to 
differentiate between the subprofessions and the professions. The 
professions of medicine, law, and the ministry have long been 
recognized. But what of the additional groups that have sought 
recognition as professions—nurses, teachers, engineers, journalists, 
and many others? And what of recent patterns of differentiated staffing 
in which paraprofessionals and interns are used as supporting 
personnel in a teaching team? Does this approach to the use of 
various types of personnel in the total teaching situation more clearly 
delineate the professional person or does it further confuse the 
description? In addition, critics of the teaching profession sometimes 
charge that many teachers want to be prepared as technicians but 
want to be recognized and paid as professionals. Although it is 
obvious that at present teaching is considered a profession, it is only 
fair to point out that this status is challenged by many persons. 


Status of Teaching as a Profession 


It is true that the requirements for entrance into the teaching profes- 
sion have not always been as high as those for some other profes- 
sions. It is also true that in the profession of teaching there are some 
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vice. Furthermore, many persons have used teaching as a and 
oping-stone to other professions. Finally, there are major differenc- Pea 
between teaching and the other professions. However, these 

cts of teaching and teachers do not deny to teaching its status as 

2 profession. 

In what ways does teaching differ from other professions? The basic 
difference (all other differences stem from it) is that the legal control of 
education belongs to the public, not to the profession itself. The 
public sets policy, selects the educators, and maintains financial 
control. Hence, the members of the teaching profession must work 
constantly to inform the public and must participate extensively in 
blic concerns. Public school teachers are paid from tax money, 
which presents certain limitations and problems not inherent in other 
professions. Until very recent years the need for large numbers of 
teachers has affected the policies of recruitment and selectivity within 
the profession. Furthermore, the fact that women outnumber men in 
the teaching profession differentiates it sharply from law, medicine, 
and the ministry. Nevertheless, these differences should not prevent 
teaching from being accorded professional status. 

While educators do not exercise legal control over the schools, the 
quality of public education inthe United States is related to the quality 
of the teachers and administrators in its school systems. “Thus the 
professionals themselves exercise subtle controls over education— 
what it is and what it can become—simply through what they 
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represent in terms of training, experience, and aspiration. Teachers 
exercise further controls over schools through their behavior as 
members of formal and informal groups” [25:249]. 

Almost all organized groups (labor, business, politics) have long 
recognized the power and influence of education and have battled to 
control it. Still, there are only two groups—the general public and 
educators themselves—that exercise lasting and pervasive control. 
Teaching is a “creative” profession because the techniques vary and 
are so dependent upon the individual teaching and the individual 
being taught. Many people believe that teaching will lose its creativity 
and thus be relegated to a subprofession if any single group ever 
gains complete dominance. 

What then are the conditions and characteristics which support 
teaching as a profession? Among them are the following: 


1. Most teachers are working for the sake of giving service to mankind rather than for 
great personal gain. 

2. Teachers are required by law to complete certain requirements for certification and 

entrance into the profession, and these requirements are constantly being strength- 

ened, 

Teaching requires skill, understanding, and creativity. 

Teachers have professional publications to help them keep up to date. 

Teachers attend summer school, extension classes, workshops, conventions, and 

institutes and engage in a wide variety of other in-service activities. 

Teaching is well regarded as a life career. 

Teachers have their standards and ethics operating through national, state, and 

local education associations. 


Le) 


NO 


Prestige of Teachers 


While all occupations differ in regard to the respect or prestige 
generally assigned to them by members of the community, the 
prestige of teachers has remained consistently high in different 
surveys of public opinion. For example, George Gallup, Director of 
the American Institute of Public Opinion, found in 1962 that the 
teaching profession ranked third in a list of professions. The Louis 
Harris national poll [95:3] showed that educators ranked fifth in a list 
of seventeen major professions and occupations in which the “Ameri- 
can public places its esteem and confidence” and were preceded 
only by doctors, bankers, scientists, and military leaders. A 1974 poll 
[34:53] showed that the public's confidence in the people running 
educational institutions was exceeded only by the public’s con- 
fidence in the people running the medical profession. 

What about the public's attitude toward public schools? A 1977 
Gallup poll [51:34-47] revealed that respondents, when asked to list 
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the ways in which their public schools were particularly good, B irapa 
identified “the curriculum” and “the teachers” most frequently. Earlier ead 
Gallup polls have also revealed substantial support from parents of eee 


public school students for (1) teachers, (2) what students were 
learning, and (3) the general quality of education their children were 
receiving as contrasted to the education they, the parents, had 
received [110:13]. A recent study [47:25-29] attempted to analyze 
why, given all the support the public schools appear to have, certain 
segments of the population continue to criticize the schools. Accord- 
ing to Flynn [47:26], the major reason is poor communication, which 
creates fear and mistrust. Despite the high prestige of teachers and 
the education profession, educators must strive to eliminate any 
factors which might weaken the support of our profession. Prestige is 
not an end—it is the means of generating the support and understand- 
ing needed to design effective learning for students. 

Perhaps a number of factors have contributed to this continuing 
high prestige of teachers. As previously indicated, the complexity of 
our technological and social world has placed an increasingly higher 
premium upon the need for education, and teachers are the chief 
instruments for obtaining this education, Research studies indicate 
that members of professions requiring extended and rigorous prepa- 
ration tend to have greater prestige than those of whom little training 
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is required. The number of years required to become a teacher has 
increased significantly. There is considerable evidence to support 
the fact that the holding power of a profession increases as the 
standards for entrance increase. Teachers may also feel certain that 
the amount of respect and prestige accorded them will continue to 
rise as professional standards, salaries, quality of members in the 


profession, and importance of education in everyone’s life continue 


to rise. 


Number in the Profession 


In the fall of 1976 there were more than 2,224,000 public elementary 
and secondary classroom teachers and more than 272,000 school- 
teachers in nonpublic classrooms [61:11]. In addition, there were 
many thousands more of principals and supervisors and other instruc- 
tional personnel. There are many conflicting types of evidence about 
the need for additional teachers in years to come since enrollments 
are continuing to decline and some schools are being closed. The 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare issued a report in 
1975 which projected the teacher supply and demand to 1983-84 
[34:65] and estimated that there will be a need for 189,000 new 
elementary and secondary teachers in 1983-84. 

Other forces at work could increase the need for teachers. There is 
a growing tendency to include kindergartens, nursery schools, and 
junior colleges in our free public school systems, and this will 
increase enrollment. Also, increasing numbers of boys and girls are 
continuing their high school studies rather than dropping out of 
school. New demands for comprehensively trained personnel are 
being heard in many fields of instruction, and those for educational 
services are equally urgent. There are needs for trained counselors, 
specialists in remedial reading and speech, and instructors of the 
handicapped and the culturally disadvantaged, as well as for teach- 
ers in other areas not commonly present in our school systems. 
Further demands are being made in the field of adult education, 
since the educational needs of adults will continue to increase. 
Thus, the services of the school may well extend in many different 
directions. 

On the other hand, the financial stringency facing many school 
systems may force a hold-the-line policy in terms of numbers of 
professional persons employed. Thus, there may be increased class 
sizes in some school systems, cutbacks in special services and 
programs offered, and efforts to use professional personnel more 
efficiently in professional tasks. 


Future of the Profession 


Teachers and the teaching profession have come far in achieving 
better salaries and salary schedules, better working conditions, 
greater professional recognition, greater prestige and status—both 
locally and nationally—and improved quality of service rendered to 
students and communities. These accomplishments have been 
achieved largely through the efforts of many dedicated teachers 
working through organized groups on the local, state, and national 
levels. 

In recent years a spirit of greater militancy has been apparent in the 
efforts of teachers, including those representing the NEA as well as 
those representing the American Federation of Teachers of the 
AFL-CIO. In achieving professional goals, the terms “professional 
negotiations,” “professional sanctions,” and “withdrawal of services” 
have come into common use within the teaching profession, just as 
the terms “collective bargaining” and “strike” have been associated 
with the AFT. 

Within the past decade, “professional negotiation” and “collective 
bargaining” have become a way of life for educators in many school 
districts. Points of view within the profession concerning the long- 
range accomplishments of these procedures range from the most 
optimistic to severely pessimistic. The optimistic view holds that it is 
only through these processes that the profession can realistically 
approach and solve its problems. The pessimistic view holds that 
short-range gains have been achieved at the expense of community 
understanding of, and sympathy for, school problems; that the pro- 
cesses establish an adversary relationship between teachers and 
administrators at a time when unity is tremendously important; and 
that long-range gains will not be any greater than they would have 
been without negotiations and bargaining. 

Another major concern which faces the entire education profession 
is that of accountability. Though it is difficult to persuade everyone to 
accept a single definition of accountability, most educators would 
probably agree that the education profession will become truly 
accountable when it starts “establishing goals, setting specific objec- 
tives, devising programs to meet the objectives, carrying out the 
programs, measuring their degree of success, comparing costs and 
performance under alternate programs, revising and trying again” 
[149:95]. However, almost all states have some form of state account- 
ability program and not one has implemented a statute, rule, or policy 
that allows the profession to measure itself upon the basis of 
objectives the profession has set. 

There is no typical state accountability program, since all are 
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state-specific. Some are merely statewide testing programs while 
others are sophisticated attempts at holding schools accountable for 
the attainment of diverse objectives. A currently popular derivative of 
the accountability debate is the basic competency movement. The 
advocates of “back to the basics” want standards set for studenis, 
primarily at high school graduation, that would guarantee that a high 
school graduate (or a pupil at any grade level for that matter) could 
meet minimal performance levels. The entire movement for accounta- 
bility and a return to the basics could have a significant effect on the 
education profession. 


PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND PUBLICATIONS 


Many years and the efforts of countless people have been involved in 
the development of the teaching profession in America. During this 
time the profession has developed a system of purposes, refined its 
procedures, set standards relating to training, and reduced to a 
definite code certain important elements in the behavior of its 
members. 

One of the important conditions of professionalism is membership 
in various organizations. By sharing ideas and experiences with 
others through these organizations, teachers can improve the general 
level of their performance and exert their collective influence in 
bringing about more desirable conditions for work. A great portion of 
the improvements in education has resulted from the work of these 
organizations. In this world of special-interest groups, there is a very 
real need for teacher organizations. 

Since the organizations for teachers are considerable in number 
and vary in scope of membership, purpose, and procedure, a few of 
the more important ones should be discussed. 


Local Education Associations 


Local associations provide opportunities for teachers to consider 
matters that are of concern to the immediate community and teacher 
group. Through the association, teachers are able to participate in the 
formulation of local school policies, to keep the community informed 
regarding educational matters, and to influence the policies of their 
State and national associations. Outside of large cities, local units are 
frequently formed on a countywide basis. Local groups usually are 
represented in their respective state associations and participate in 
the election of state association officials. 


A decade ago, most local and state teacher organizations included 
all the professional personnel within a school system, and teachers, 
principals and superintendents usually supported one organization. 
During the past decade we have witnessed a dramatic change. The 
teachers’ organizations usually serve teachers exclusively, and ad- 
ministrator organizations have increased in number and size to serve 
the needs of their membership. There has been a nationwide trend 
toward teacher/school board collective bargaining, and this move- 
ment has accelerated the growth of both teacher and administrator 
organizations. Frequently, the teacher organizations are very strong, 
and the members are vitally concerned with problems common to the 
group. Various subgroups may be working on such problems as 
reporting to parents, textbook selection, curriculum reorganization, 
evaluation of teachers and programs, and professional negotiations in 
regard to salaries and other economic benefits. 


State Education Associations 


Educational workers are also organized at the state level. A journal is 
published, usually monthly, to keep teachers in the state informed on 
problems, trends, and events in education. Meetings of the total 
membership are arranged usually once or twice a year. Public 
schools may be dismissed for about two days, so that public school 
educators may attend the state convention. The state educational 
meetings generally are held in the capital city or in selected regional 
cities. Participation of many teachers is required in order to make 
these conventions successful and to carry on the activities of the 
association throughout the year. However, in many states less teacher 
enthusiasm for this type of meeting is being exhibited, and there may 
well be major changes in plans for state meetings within the next few 
years. 

Most state organizations provide legal protection for individual 
teacher members against unfair or unjust practices which may arise in 
local situations. Few individual teachers would be able to wield much 
influence or stand the expense involved if such a problem should 
need to be carried far in the courts. It is reassuring for teachers to 
know that there is an organization ready and able to fight for their 
cause. 

Since the central legal responsibility for education rests with the 
separate states in America, the state organization usually recom- 
mends minimum standards for teacher certification, school facilities, 
instructional programs, and the like. Some of the most significant laws 
relating to education in several states are created and promoted by 
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the state education associations. Securing favorable legislation and 
improving conditions in the schools are primary functions of state 
education associations. 


National Education Association 


The largest single organization representing teachers in the United 
States is the National Education Association. The association has 
been speaking for teachers nationally for over a century. At present it 
has a million members, most of whom are teaching in public schools. 
It began in 1857 when forty-three educational leaders from twelve 
states and the District of Columbia met in Philadelphia to establish 
the National Teachers Association for the purpose of elevating the 
character and advancing the interests of the teaching profession and 
promoting the cause of popular education. From 1870 to 1906 the 
organization was known as the National Educational Association, and 
the present name was adopted when the association was chartered 
by the Congress of the United States. 

The association grew slowly at first. After World War |, teachers 
sought a more active role in the national organization. This was 
achieved through a reorganization of the association, whose control 
was then vested in a representative assembly made up of elected 
delegates from state and local teacher organizations that held mem- 
bership in the NEA. At about the same time, a building in Washington, 
D. C., was secured to house the national headquarters. The NEA has 
grown in membership and influence to such a point that it approaches 
the status of being the official spokesman of the public schoo! people 
of America (a claim likely to be disputed by the American Federation 
of Teachers). More than half of the public school teachers in the 
United States belong to the NEA. 

The services performed by the NEA are of tremendous variety and 
scope, but in order to gain some understanding of the total program 
and activities these services can be listed under the following broad 
categories: professional growth, public relations, defense of the 
teaching profession, research, professional standards, teacher wel- 
fare, federal relations, curriculum and instructional development, 
international education, selective teacher recruitment, publications, 
and assistance in professional negotiations. The official journal of the 
NEA is Today's Education. The Association also provides various 
direct services to individual members including life and accidental 
death insurance, a mutual fund, and a tax-sheltered annuity program. 

In its continuous efforts to elevate the standards of the teaching 
profession, the NEA provides services to local associations as well as 
to individual teachers, These services include various publications, 
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The NEA has changed over the years. When a new NEA president Concerns 


was elected in 1975 for a two-year term, his major priorities included 
the need to “pass a national collective bargaining bill, improve the 
teacher's place in the economy, increase the financing of education, 
execute the necessary political action to accomplish these goals, 
assist urban areas, improve inservice education of teachers and 
establish better NEA internal communication” [70:255]. It would 
appear that the NEA goals are means rather than ends. The NEA 
leadership apparently believes that through the attainment of these 
goals it will positively influence education for students. 


American Federation of Teachers 


An increasingly important organization for all levels of classroom 
teachers in American education is the American Federation of Teach- 
ers (AFT), an affiliate of the American Federation of Labor-Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. The AFT originated in 1916 and, until the 
merger of the AFL and the CIO in 1955, it was affiliated with the AFL. 
American Teacher is the official monthly newspaper of the AFT, and 
Changing Education is the quarterly professional journal. 


The many publications of professional organizations are of great benefit to educators in the 
improvement of educational practices (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education 
Association Communications Services.) 


ned... helping teachers teach 
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Concerns in the past 20 years, especially in some of our biggest cities, such as 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, Boston, and Washington, D. C. Some of the reasons 
behind this increase include the success of the AFT in negotiating 
contracts for teachers, calling for substantial salary increases and 
improvements in working conditions. The AFT claims a total member- 
ship of almost 400,000 and has state federations in approximately half 
of the states. The membership of the AFT is centered almost entirely in 
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the large cities and in the suburban areas which surround these cities. 
AFT groups are rarely found in rural areas. 

The AFT is an organization for classroom teachers only. School 
superintendents, principals, and other administrators at or above the 
rank of principal are not admitted to membership in the AFT. Within 
the AFT, the councils on educational problems include The National 
Council for Effective Schools, The National Council on Teacher- 
Supervisory Relationships, and The National Council on Professional 
Standards. As in the NEA, there may be Student Federations of 
Teachers chartered on college or university campuses, and a similar 
group may be chartered in a high school through application of the 
sponsoring local union of the AFT. 

Although affiliated with the AFL-CIO, the AFT is a legal entity in its 
own right. It need not join the AFL-CIO in any specific action. The AFT 
sees itself as “first and foremost a union seeking benefits and 
improved working conditions for its members. But it is also an 
educational organization, deeply committed to improving the quality 
of schools at all levels. Finally, the AFT is a social force, working with 
other unions to improve the quality of American life” [53:11]. 


NEA versus AFT 


Both the NEA and AFT have dramatically altered their methods during 
the past decade and a half. Teacher militancy, expressed primarily 
through collective bargaining, has created changes in the two organi- 
zations. The competition between the two organizations has acceler- 
ated the adoption of aggressive collective bargaining practices by 
each group. As each group has adopted the tactic of striking school 
districts, the differences between the AFT and NEA have decreased to 
the point that few can distinguish between them. At one time the NEA 
held the position that teachers and administrators should be together 
in one organization working for better education. The NEA has 
reconsidered this position, and administrators’ groups are no longer 
welcome. 

As the NEA and AFT differences have decreased, major efforts have 
been made to merge the two organizations. These merger efforts 
continue, and if successful will create a very large, powerful, and 
influential body. 


Student Professional Associations 


Many college students belong to the Student National Education 
Association, and many high school students belong to the Future 
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Teachers of America. From 1937 to 1957, the name “Future Teachers 
of America” referred to both the high school and college groups. 
Since that time, the high school organization has been known as the 
FTA and the college organization as the Student NEA. Student NEA is 
designed for college students preparing to teach, and FTA clubs are 
for high school students exploring teaching as a career. 

The Student NEA seeks to: 


... develop in education students an understanding of the education profession to 
provide for a national student voice in matters affecting their education and their 
profession, to influence the conditions under which prospective teachers are prepared, 
and to stimulate the highest ideals of professional ethics, standards, attitudes, and 
training. The overall program strives to encourage its members to serve as change 
agents in the arena of teacher education, education more generally, society, and the 
profession. 

Continuing SNEA programs include teacher education reform; minority education; 
political awareness (particularly in securing voter registration and political education); 
educational volunteer service, a student internship program at the NEA Center; local, 
state, and national programs to strengthen student governance, organizationally, in 
teacher education programs; and providing a national voice for education students 
about matters affecting them. 


The FTA offers an opportunity to encourage the finest young men 
and women in high schools to enter the teaching profession, The 
purposes of the FTA are as follows: 


To provide a means for secondary school students (a) to participate in making their 
education increasingly relevant to their present and future needs and (b) to engage in 
realistic education activities that are of assistance in making valid decisions about 
education careers. Among FTA's many activities are summer conferences (including 
the National FTA College and Career Seminar), and political and educational participa- 
tion experiences. 


Special attention is given to strengthening the relationship between local FTA 
chapters and local associations. 


These organizations serve a useful purpose to those interested in 
becoming teachers. 


Other Education Associations 


The Education Directory, issued each year by the U. S. Office of 
Education, lists many national, regional, and state educational asso- 
ciations in addition to the few that have already been discussed. A 
good share of these are designed to meet the needs of various 
specialized groups of educators. Some of them are departments of 
the NEA, but many others are not. 


Elementary school teachers usually become members of an associ- 
ation such as the Association for Childhood Education International 
(ACEI), which is concerned with the education of children from 2 to 12 
years of age. Most elementary teachers are interested in becoming 
members of the American Association of Elementary-Kindergarten- 
Nursery Educators, a national affiliate of the NEA. Each subject area 
in the high school has its own national association, such as the 
National Council for the Social Studies, and the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. The NEA Handbook contains essential 
information about each of the NEA departments, such as historical 
background, activities, names of national officers, and the amount of 
regular and student dues. 

Curriculum supervisors and consultants usually become members 
of the national association in their subject area and the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). Principals and 
superintendents usually become members of the National Associa- 
tion of Elementary School Principals (NAESP), the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals (NASSP), or the American 
Association of Schoo! Administrators (AASA). College and university 
professors in the field of education may join various specialized 
groups such as the National Society for the Study of Education, The 
John Dewey Society, The American Educational Research Associa- 
tion, the American Association of University Professors, and the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. 

The associations mentioned in this section are only a few of those in 
the field of education. The important point is that for every position 
and interest there is a professional association composed of persons 
holding that position and sharing that interest. Furthermore, it is the 
journals and yearbooks of these associations that provide much of the 
professional literature in education. 


Honorary Educational Associations 


Professional and honorary groups in education include Pi Lambda 
Theta, Phi Delta Kappa, and Kappa Delta Pi. 

Pi Lambda Theta is open to undergraduate and graduate students 
and faculty members who meet the necessary qualifications. General 
qualifications include evidence of high professional standards, quali- 
ties of leadership, and ability to live and work with others. In addition, 
there are more specific requirements for both student and faculty 
eligibility for membership. The association publishes the journal 
Educational Horizons. 

Membership in Phi Delta Kappa is by chapter invitation to graduate 
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or undergraduate students who have completed at least 90 semester 
hours toward the baccalaureate degree, who give promise of success 
in a professional career in education, and who will contribute to the 
purposes of Phi Delta Kappa. Additional requirements include 1 
semester hours of courses in education, scholarship acceptable for 
admission to candidacy for a graduate degree, and commitment to a 
life career in educational service. Membership dues in the organiza- 
tion includes a subscription to the Phi Delta Kappan, which is 
published monthly October through June. This journal carries many 
articles, reviews, and features of special interest to educators. 

Kappa Delta Pi is composed of outstanding junior and senior 
undergraduates, graduate students, and faculty members. In addition 
to the functions commonly performed by honorary educational organi- 
zations, Kappa Delta Pi has contributed to the general cause of 
education by issuing several significant publications. These publica- 
tions include The Educational Forum, The Kappa Delta Pi Lecture 
Series, and the Kappa Delta Pi Research Publications. 

These honorary educational associations exert positive influences 
upon the profession. Membership is highly regarded and provides an 
opportunity for outstanding educators to join forces in worthy causes. 


Parent-Teacher Association 


An opportunity for parents and teachers to work together effectively on 
both local and national levels is provided through the Parent-Teacher 
Association (PTA). Teachers are usually expected to take an active 
part in this association in those communities where it is established. 
All official local PTA groups are members of their state congress and 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The objectives of 
this group of nearly 12 million members are as follows [98:i]: 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and 
community. 

To raise the standards of home life. 

To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth 

To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child 

To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will 
secure for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spiritual 
education. 


In most communities, the PTA takes its work seriously, studies its 
problems realistically, and wields tremendous power in shaping 
trends toward better schooling. Unfortunately, some teachers fee! that 
PTA work requires too much of their time. Some administrators feel 


that it provides another unnecessary opportunity for people to meddle 
in school affairs. 

Within the past decade or so, in some school districts where 
parents and teachers have preferred not to affiliate with a national 
organization but have wished to retain a cooperative group that would 
work for better schools and in the best interest of boys and girls, the 
Parent-Teacher Organization (PTO) or the Parent-Teacher-Student 
Organization (PTSO) has replaced the PTA. 


National Education Association Code of Ethics 


Besides joining and working earnestly to promote the purposes of 
various professional organizations, all teachers are expected to 
conduct themselves and manage their work affairs in such ways as 
are approved by the profession at large. Should a teacher leave a 
position suddenly in the middle of a semester? Is it legitimate for 
teachers to make speeches in their classrooms favoring political 
parties? 

The acceptable modes of behavior along these lines, and many 
others, are well established in a professional code of ethics. Medical 
doctors have such a code, lawyers have one, and teachers also have 
one. These codes are not legal enactments; nevertheless, they are 
definite and well understood by the great body of the profession. A 
prospective teacher should become well acquainted with the code of 
ethics of the teaching group. 

The NEA has spent a great amount of time and effort in developing 
and revising the Code of Ethics of the Education Profession. It is 
designed to be acceptable to all workers in education in all parts of 
the nation. The first national code of ethics for teachers was adopted 
by the NEA in 1929 and revised in 1941, 1952, 1963, 1968, and 1975. 
Many states and local school systems have adopted the NEA code or, 
in other cases, have established their own codes of ethics. The 
Professional Ethics Committee of the NEA is responsible for the 
development and interpretation of the code and provides materials 
and assistance to the ethics committees of state and local associa- 
tions in their activities and studies. 

Enforcement of the code of ethics is the responsibility of the 
Commission on Professional Rights and Responsibilities of the NEA. 
It is also concerned with the defense of teachers and schools against 
unjust attack, development of professional policies, tenure legisla- 
tion, civil and human rights of the teaching profession, information 
regarding persons and groups criticizing and opposing education, 
and unethical conduct of members of the teaching profession. How- 
ever, serious questions have been raised about the willingness of the 
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profession to enforce the code. Has the education profession done as 
good a job of policing itself as has the American Medical Association 
or the American Bar Association? 


SALARIES OF EDUCATORS 


How high a salary can a beginning teacher expect? How do begin- 
ning salaries in teaching compare with those in other professions 
requiring comparable preparation? To what extent are salaries relat- 
ed to years of experience and additional preparation? What kinds of 
salaries are paid to teachers in differentiated staffing situations, and 
to other personnel such as principals, supervisors, superintendents, 
counselors, librarians, special education, special fields, and college 
teachers? Are there sources of other income for teachers? These are 
important questions to consider in planning a career in education. 

The salary status of teachers, especially since World War Il, has 
been a matter of concern both nationally and locally. Since teachers 
require the same basic necessities of life and have the same desires 
as all other normal people, it is not possible for them to render 
maximum service, regardless of ability and preparation, if their 
income is not sufficient for them to feel economically secure. 

Progress has been and is being made to increase the salaries of 
teachers. Data on salaries for any one year, therefore, may be 
obsolete the following year. Furthermore, in interpreting salaries, it 
should be remembered that the mere number of dollars earned per 
year does not take into account other factors such as a variation in 
overhead expenses between those in the teaching profession and 
those in certain other professions. 

During a 20-year period, from 1955-56 to 1975-76, the average 
salary of all elementary and secondary teachers rose from $4,055 per 
year to $12,524. That was an increase of nearly 309 percent, while 
secondary teachers’ salaries increased 291 percent [61:57]. By 1977, 


ie average salary paid to all classroom teachers had risen to $13,119 
122:13). 


Standards of Living Maintained by Teachers 


Salaries need to be considered in terms of general standards of living 
fixed by society for different occupations. For example, professional 
people are expected to maintain higher standards of living than are 
unskilled laborers. A teacher needs a salary adequate to continue 
professional study, to travel, and to provide for cultural, recreational, 
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Unfortunately, the American public has never been too clear in its PSSN 
thinking as to whether the teacher belongs to the wage-earner or the 
professional class of workers. From a study of the historical develop- 
ment of education in America, it is easy to understand why there has 
been confusion as to the status of teachers. The work of national, 
state, and local teacher organizations, however, is contributing much 
to the establishment of teaching as a profession in the minds of the 
general public. It is reasonable to believe that the teacher will be 
ccorded higher status and therefore will be expected to maintain the 


standard of living generally associated with professional people. 


FIGURE 8-4 
Average annual salaries of instructional staff in public schools for the periods 1929-30 through 
1977-78. 
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In some cases the militant behavior of teacher organizations has 
produced, through collective bargaining, much higher teachers’ 
salaries than could have been foreseen several years ago. On the 
other hand, the tactics used by some teachers’ organizations (strikes, 
work stoppages, picketing) have given the general public the impres- 
sion that teachers are not professional—merely skilled labor. It is a 
genuine dilemma for educators. Before militant bargaining, teachers 
were at the mercy of boards of education and legislatures that were 
attempting to maintain stable tax rates; with bargaining, the teachers 
have achieved near equality in determining wages and salaries. The 
cost of these gains, however, was a loss of image. 

The money required to maintain a certain standard of living varies 
somewhat with respect to the community in which one lives. The 
incomes of people in a given area largely determine the local 
standards of living and the standards that will be expected of 
teachers. In a very wealthy community, a teacher will be expected to 
maintain better housing facilities and to do more entertaining than ina 
tural section, where the mode of living is simpler. Generally speaking, 
the cost of rent and services is less in rural areas. A beginning salary 
in anonurban community may be more favorable economically than a 
higher salary in a city, and a lower salary in one section of the United 
States may be equivalent to a higher salary in a similar community in 
another section. 


Educational Expenditures in Various States 


There is a great range in average salaries paid in various states as 
well as in total expenditures for public elementary and secondary 
education. The differences in state expenditures produce inequalities 
in the resources available to teachers as they plan and implement 
good teaching. In 1975-76, Alabama spent $1,199 per student: 
Mississippi, $1,062; Kentucky, $1,093; and Tennessee, $1,183. The 
average for all states was $1,581. Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, and New York each spent over $2,000 per student. That 
difference is not so dramatic as it first appears if you consider that 
Alaska and New York also have cost-of-living figures at or near the top 
for all states [61:78]. Generally speaking, states in the Northeast and 
West, where there are greater financial resources, have higher 
average salaries than those in the South, where the financial re- 
sources are more limited. There is a trend, however, toward narrowing 
the range in salaries, especially with respect to the schools in the 
southeastern states. 

Teachers, like individuals in other occupations, have tended to 
gravitate toward areas in which high salaries are paid. Many of the 


able teachers leave the poorly paying states and find teaching 
positions elsewhere. Wealthier states can demand better professional 

ning, and many large school systems have well-organized person- 
nel divisions which select incoming teachers very carefully. Thus, the 
states having low teachers’ salaries tend to be left with fewer 
well-qualified teachers, However, the oversupply of teachers may 
tend to retard this trend. 


Trends in the Salaries of Various Types of School Employees 


Data presented earlier in this chapter showed that elementary teach- 
ers’ salaries have recently been increasing at a slightly higher rate 
than secondary teachers’ salaries. This could be attributed to the 
continuation of the trend to develop single salary schedules in 
Gistricts. While elementary and secondary teachers at one time had 
separate schedules, the practice is rare today. Collective bargaining 
is typically conducted to benefit equally all teachers at specific 
experience levels, and this has tended to raise elementary salaries at 
a higher rate. But teachers’ salaries are not alone in showing 
substantial increases. Despite the scarcity of bargaining for adminis- 
trator salaries, this type of educator has also benefited from salary 
and wage adjustments. 

In 1976-77, superintendents’ salaries averaged $35,233; senior 
high school principals’ salaries averaged $24,225; junior high or 
middle school principals’ salaries averaged $22,961; and elementary 
principals’ salaries averaged $20,816. You will recall that classroom 
teachers’ salaries at that same time averaged $13,119 [122:13]. It 
must be remembered, however, that almost all superintendents and 
many principals have contracts that require them to work 11 or 12 
months per year, while the typical teacher contract calls for a 9- or 
10-month work year. Likewise, superintendents and principals nor- 
mally have more years of service than the average teacher. 


Salary Schedules 


In order to place teachers’ salaries in a professional context, it was 
necessary to establish a definite classification with respect to mini- 
mum salaries, yearly increments, and maximum salaries. 

A definite salary schedule is desirable for a number of reasons. 
When a teacher is able to determine definitely the income that he or 
she will receive during and at the end of the next 10 or 20 years, that 
teacher is able to do long-range financial planning. A teacher is 
relieved of trying to get as much money as possible, sometimes 
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having to resort to unethical practices, and an administrator is not 
tempted to pay a teacher as little as possible. The tensions between 
teachers are relieved, since the initial salaries and the yearly increas- 
es are known to all. The administrator cannot be accused of playing 
favorites by giving unwarranted raises. Administrators and school 
board members can calculate budget needs more easily when a 
definite salary schedule is at their disposal. 

Superintendents of schools are normally happy to provide prospec- 
tive teachers with salary schedules. Some state departments of 
education publish the salary data of the major schoo! systems in the 
state. The placement officer in your college will probably have copies 
of such schedules for various school systems. Study them and try to 
discover the strengths and weaknesses of each. 


Professional Growth Requirements 


The typical beginning teacher has only a bachelor's degree, and most 
salary schedules begin at that point. For the teacher to advance on the 
schedule, it is necessary to gain years of experience and to take 
additional college courses. A teacher with no years of experience who 
holds a master’s degree will ordinarily start at a higher salary than the 
teacher with a bachelor's degree. However, when beginning teachers 
are forced to search more diligently for a position, and when boards of 
education are concerned about financial constraints, it may be easier 
for a beginning teacher to get a position with only the bachelor's 
degree. 

Once a teacher gets a teaching position and a place on the salary 
schedule, he or she should plan to complete the master's degree as 
well as to attend in-service training programs. In addition to providing 
useful information and skills, the advanced education is recognized 
through a higher salary on the salary schedule for the school system. 


Trends in Male/Female Teacher Ratios 


In 1920 there were six females for every male in the country’s 
elementary and secondary school instructional staff. In 1940, females 
outnumbered males by 3.5 to 1. In 1960, the gap had narrowed further, 
and females outnumbered males by only 2.5 to 1. Since salary 
discrimination against women has virtually disappeared in public 
elementary and secondary schools, it is probable that the gap 
between the number of female and male teachers has become still 
smaller [34:246]. Male and female teachers are paid on the basis of 


training, assignment, and years of experience. Two high school 
teachers, one male and the other female, with the same training and 
equal years of experience would receive the same salary unless one 
had an extra assignment (coaching, drama, performance band, etc.) 
that called for increased compensation. The same conditions hold 
true for male and female elementary teachers. 

The battle for equal pay for those with the same training and 
experience, especially on the college level, is not over. Basically, 
almost all would agree that the theory is sound, based on the 
assumption that teachers with the same amount of training and 
experience are making the same contributions to society. Further- 
more, the idea is in harmony with democratic concepts. Any policy 
that fosters discrimination among a group of individuals who are 
equals is undemocratic. Teachers, above all, need to demonstrate 
concepts of democracy. However, females are outnumbered by males 
in all faculty ranks in higher education. In addition, females in higher 
education are not paid as well as males for similar assignments 
(34:138-140]. 


Period of Time Teachers Receive Pay 


The predominant practice in paying teachers is to distribute their 
salaries monthly over the period in which school is in session. Asmall 


FIGURE 8-5 } . 
During a half century of time, the percentage of men teachers in public schools has increased 
significantly, especially in the secondary schools. However, the percentage has tended to level 


out in the 1970s. 
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percentage of school systems have adopted the policy of paying 
teachers semimonthly. 

There seems to be a trend, however, for schools to distribute the 
pay of teachers over a 12-month period for services rendered while 
school is in session. This helps teachers to budget their salaries 
throughout the year. Otherwise they often find it necessary to borrow 
money during the summer vacation. 

An increasing number of school systems are adopting a policy of 
expanding the period in which teachers are employed during the 
year. Some states—Florida, for example—employ teachers for an 
extra month of work. This enables the school staff to plan before 
schools open in the fall and after they close in the spring, providing a 
much-needed time for teachers to work together to improve their 
teaching. 

Most superintendents and a large percentage of principals are 
employed on a year-round basis, which accounts in part for their 
salaries being higher than those of classroom teachers. 

As indicated in Chapter 1, increasingly greater demands wil! be 
made of school personnel in the future, especially for adult education 
and recreational services. Undoubtedly these demands will tend to 
extend the year-round contract idea. In the meantime, the employment 
of teachers by the school system during the summer probably will 
take more nearly the form of a greatly expanded summer school. 


Extra Earnings of Teachers 


“Extra pay,” “additive salaries," “off-schedule salaries,” or “compen- 
sation for irregularities” are terms used to identify provisions for 
paying teachers for assignments beyond the regular school day or 
term. The most common activities that fall within the range of the 
definition are coaching athletics, directing bands, directing choirs, 
directing dramatics, and sponsoring school publications. 

A number of educators feel that the total educational program is 
undermined by extra-pay policies which encourage teachers to 
assume duties requiring time that should be devoted to teaching 
responsibilities. Some feel that it is a type of exploitation, since it 
would cost far more to employ enough teachers to do the extra work. 
There is no question that limited budgets and teacher shortages are 
forcing many school districts to depend upon extra-pay practices in 
order to provide for these extra duties. 

Other types of extra-pay activities involve a wide range of jobs in 
which teachers engage outside the school hours. During the school 
year these jobs usually relate in some way to the specialized field of 
the teacher, such as giving private music lessons, teaching adult 


education classes, driving a school bus, giving public lectures, 
sewing, and serving as a consultant toa business. A number of school 
districts impose limitations on the employment of teachers outside 
school. The most common requirements are that outside employment 
must not interfere with teaching duties and that approval of the board, 
superintendent, or other administrative officer must be secured. 

During the summer months teachers engage in a wide variety of 
jobs. Some of these jobs are in keeping with the professional 
preparation of teachers (such as teaching in summer school, serving 
as camp counselors, and supervising summer recreational activities) 
and many are not. Many teachers feel that they can enhance their 
classroom teaching by “rubbing shoulders” with the outside world, 
thus not only keeping abreast of technical advances, but also helping 
form closer ties between the schools and the community. 

As more schools offer summer school programs, more teachers will 
have opportunities to increase their annual earnings. It is probable 
that more that 50 percent of all pupils will be attending summer 
sessions as we approach 1980. 


Teachers’ Responsibilities for Improving Salaries 


In the past, teachers’ low salaries have been excused to some extent 
on the grounds that teachers love their work and therefore were willing 
to be paid modestly. This excuse was never a very good one and is 
now no longer accepted. Teachers have a responsibility for correcting 
this outmoded philosophy. 

In 1975, the public was asked “Are we spending too much, too little, 
or about the right amount on improving the nation’s educational 
system?” In reply, about 49 percent thought we were spending too 
little, nearly 35 percent thought we were spending about the right 
amount, about 11 percent believed we were spending too much, and 
5 percent had no opinion [34:53]. Since salaries make up more than 
80 percent of all school budgets, it does not seem that the public sees 
teachers as being overpaid. 

It is thoroughly respectable for a professional group to work 
ethically toward the improvement of salaries. The public must realize 
that, as is true of many things in life, there is a direct relationship 
between quality and price. Quality education is expensive. On the 
other hand, in this day and age, poor education is even more 
expensive in terms of the welfare of our society. This the public must 
understand, and teachers have an obligation to help the public gain 
this understanding. As a result, teachers will need to possess a basic 
understanding of economics and be well informed on general eco- 
nomic problems and conditions. They also will need to be well 
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informed about school finance and financing. In other words, they will 
need to know what they are talking about when they discuss the need 
for salary increases if they wish to be heard, to be respected, and to 
succeed in their efforts. Furthermore they will need to be able to work 
cooperatively in the decision-making process—to reconcile their 
differences and abide by decisions made by the group. 


OTHER ECONOMIC BENEFITS 


Practically everyone is interested in becoming economically secure. 
This means more than earning a good salary. It means being 
reasonably certain of steady employment; of not losing a job unjustifi- 
ably. It means being able to turn to various financial sources in time of 
adversity—illness, hospitalization, disability, or other personal ca- 
lamities. It means being able to assume heavier financial obligations 
with marriage, dependents, and home responsibilities. It also means 
being able to retire in comfort and dignity, even though that prospect 
may seem irrelevant now. All these factors are to be taken into 
consideration in planning a career in education. 


Definition of Teacher Tenure 


The term “teacher tenure” refers to the prospects that a competent 
teacher has of remaining in a position without being dismissed for 


Percentage distribution of responses FIGURE 8-6 


Public opinion regarding the amount of 
money being spent on improving the 
nation's educational system as 
revealed through data collected by the 
National Opinion Research Center 


unjustifiable reasons. It refers to the amount of protection a teacher 
has against losing his or her job. 


Reasons for Teacher Tenure 


For a number of years, the general public has recognized that civil 
employees need protection against prejudice and pressure groups if 
they are to do their jobs effectively. In government work, this protec- 
tion is provided through civil service appointments. The public now 
realizes more thoroughly the importance of teachers in our society 
and their need for position security because of the peculiar nature of 
teaching. The teacher has the task of transmitting and professionally 
refining the culture and of promoting understanding of the problems 
and purposes of modern group living. In order to accomplish this task, 
the teacher must be protected from vacillating public opinion and 
unjustified dismissal; otherwise children suffer in the long run, and the 
schools are no longer instruments of al/ the people. 

This does not mean that teachers are or should be given lifetime 
contracts. It is not a protection for incompetent teachers against 
dismissal. Tenure laws simply provide for continuing employment of 
teachers who have acquired tenure status under statute of a specific 
state, and they also provide a systematic procedure for dismissing 
inadequate tenured teachers. 


Kinds of Tenure Provided for Teachers 


An analysis of contracts and tenure laws reveals many differences in 
the degree of security provided for teachers. These differences are 
understandable when it is realized that, in the beginning, each school 
system was largely responsible for developing its own policies. 
Through the work of professional organizations and state legislation, 
however, policies have become more standardized. 

Generally speaking, tenure provisions for teachers may be classi- 
fied into the following types: annual contracts, contracts that extend 
for a definite number of years, continuing contracts with spring 
notification, protective continuing contracts, and permanent tenure. 
The general provisions of the various types of contracts and laws 
indicated above should be understood, since they may have a 
significant influence upon where you accept a teaching position. 


Annual contracts. Beginning teachers are usually given a contract 
which gives a legal rightto teach ina school system for one year only. 
A school year generally is considered to be that period of time 
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between the opening of school in the fall and the closing date in the 
spring or summer. The teacher cannot be dismissed by the board of 
education during this period without justifiable cause. In some states, 
the bases for dismissal are written into the contracts given to the 
teacher, and in some they are found in the state statutes governing 
schools. The term “justifiable cause” generally involves incompe- 
tence, inefficiency, immorality, insubordination, neglect of duty, un- 
professional conduct, and physical or mental disability. Some laws 
specifically include intoxication, dishonesty, and commission of a 
felony. A few states require that the causes for dismissal be indicated 
in writing. The teacher may have a right to contest a dismissal, either 
in court or through the professional organizations. 

In return for the protections that the annual contract provides, the 
teacher has an obligation to the employing officials. Itis often difficult 
to find a competent teacher to replace one who decides to discontin- 
ue teaching. In order to protect the welfare of the children in the 
school, teachers who wish to terminate their services are usually 
required to give 30 days’ notice of their intention to resign, whether 
that resignation is before the beginning of school or during the schoo! 
year, and to secure the consent of the board of education. It is true that 
there is nothing to prevent a teacher from just quitting. However, such 
a course might lead the state board of education to revoke the 
teacher's certification, in which case he or she would be unable to 
secure another position in that state. 


Contracts for a definite number of years. In the states of Georgia, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Vermont, and Utah it is permissible by 
law to issue contracts for more than one year upon the initial 
assignment of a teacher. These contracts definitely specify the 
maximum term of employment. They usually extend for only a reason- 
able period of time beyond the term of office of the employing 
officials. They may be renewed for another definite number of years. 
None of these states has a tenure law except Georgia, in which three 
counties are covered by tenure [65:452]. 


Continuing contracts with spring notification. A teacher employed on an 
annual contract might not know whether he or she is to be reappointed 
until it is too late in the year to find a position elsewhere. In order to 
improve this situation, a number of states have what is called the 
“spring notification type of continuing-contract law.” This type of 
contract provides for a teacher to be automatically reemployed for the 
next year unless notified of dismissal before a specified date. The 
date, such as April 15, is early enough for the teacher to find a 
position elsewhere if necessary. Usually there is no obligation on the 
part of the school board to renew any contract. In reality, the typical 


continuing-contract law offers only a limited amount of protection to 
teachers. In a few states, annual contracts require boards of educa- 
tion to show cause for dismissal. The large teacher organizations are 
trying to get legislation enacted that will require more states to show 
cause for dismissal, thereby providing more protection for probation- 
ary teachers. 


Protective continuing contracts. Some of the states have a protective 
type of continuing contract. With this type of contract a teacher is 
employed from year to year without being dismissed except by a 
prescribed procedure to be followed by the board of education in 
regard to the notice, the statement of charges, and the right to a 
hearing. This type of contract gives teachers virtually as much 
protection as a true tenure law. A probationary period of three years 
normally is required before a teacher is granted this type of contract. 
During this probationary period, the teacher’s annual contract is not 
renewed if he or she does not measure up to the standards held by the 
school system. This probationary period protects the schoo! from 
becoming overloaded with incompetent teachers. 

Many school officials follow the practice of warning the teacher who 
has a protective-type continuing contract that the contract will not be 
continued unless certain conditions are improved. This practice 
seems to be in harmony with good school administration. The teacher 
is given the added assurance that he or she will not be dismissed 
without having a chance to improve any unsatisfactory aspects of his 
or her work. 

In order to dismiss a teacher who is employed on a protective-type 
continuing contract, the board of education must notify the teacher at 
an early date of its intentions and must state the reasons for dismissal. 
The teacher is provided an opportunity to offer a defense if he or she 
so desires. 


Permanent tenure. The greatest amount of tenure that a teacher may 
be able to gain will be in a situation that provides for what is 
commonly called “permanent tenure.” After serving a probationary 
period ranging from one to five years, the continuous employment of a 
teacher is assured provided the teacher renders efficient service and 
shows appropriate conduct. 

The procedure for dismissing a teacher on permanent tenure is very 
similar to that required by the protective-type continuing contract. The 
employing officials must establish good cause for dismissal with 
higher authorities. Usually the bases upon which teachers can be 
dismissed are written into the tenure laws. A teacher has the right to 
request a formal review or trial of the case before a special committee 
or court, provided he or she feels that inadequate reasons for 
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dismissal can be shown. Permanent tenure differs primarily from 
tenure under continuing contracts in that under the former arrange- 
ment the case normally is not tried before the employing officials. 
Many teachers feel that the teacher who is to be dismissed is at an 
unfair advantage if he or she has to appeal the case to employing 
officials who serve as both accusers and judges. 


Status of Teacher Tenure 


Forty-six states plus the District of Columbia have tenure laws. 
Thirty-nine of those forty-seven have enacted statewide tenure laws, 
while eight of the states provide tenure laws for only certain areas in 
the state [65:452]. 

In general, the tenure laws include supervisors, principals, teach- 
ers, and other school personnel. The types of employees covered are 
specifically mentioned in many tenure laws. A few laws extend tenure 
status to classroom teachers alone or only to teachers and principals. 

A number of states grant school superintendents contracts that 
extend for three, four, or five years. The recognized head of a school 
system is especially vulnerable to the shifting attitudes and reactions 
of community members; hence, it is felt that he or she should be 
granted more protection than is afforded in a one-year contract. This 
type of information also may be gained by writing to the department of 
education of the particular state in which a teacher may be interested. 


Tenure in Institutions of Higher Education 


Colleges and universities have generally been free to develop their 
own policies regarding tenure. As a result, considerable variation 
exists among the institutions. The continuing contract seems to be the 
favored type of tenure. The college teacher who is new to an institution 
usually serves a probationary period before being granted tenure 
Status. The length of the probationary period varies among, as well as 
within, institutions. Variations within are governed largely by the rank 
of the teacher. The instructor serves approximately five years before 
being placed on tenure; whereas the assistant, associate, and full 
professors serve respectively shorter periods. 


Objections to Teacher Tenure 


There have been some objections raised by community members and 
some school Officials to placing teachers on tenure. The fact that ten 
States still do not have tenure laws indicates that, even though great 


strides have been made, the battle for tenure laws is far from won. In 
fact some state legislatures are giving serious consideration to the 
elimination of tenure for teachers. 

It is maintained by some that competent teachers do not need 
tenure protection. The argument is true, no doubt, for a vast majority of 
teachers. The relations of schools and communities in some sections, 
however, may not have reached a level at which the “‘spirit of the law 
may function without the law.” For example, in some cases the 
employing officials, particularly those in small schools, follow the 
practice of never permitting teachers to gain permanent tenure status, 
and in this way they avoid problems of having to dismiss tenured 
teachers. They have the feeling that it is too difficult to collect 
objective evidence to show incompetence and that unpleasant pub- 
licity might result from having to dismiss a tenured teacher. As a 
result, they fail to reemploy a teacher just prior to the time that tenure 
status would be granted. Hence, these teachers expect to remain in a 
school system no longer than the probationary period, regardless of 
their competency. 

Before accepting a position it is wise to investigate the practices 
used by a specific district in placing teachers on tenure. The chief 
sources of information will be the employing officials, teachers 
already in the school system, college instructors, teacher-placement 
personnel, and the state office of the state education association. 

Many maintain that incompetent teachers on tenure are too difficult 
to dismiss. This argument is advanced especially against permanent 
tenure. Perhaps the basic weakness lies in the administration of the 
tenure law rather than in the law itself. 

It is claimed that a teacher on tenure has little or no incentive to 
grow professionally. Undoubtedly, there are far too many tenured 
teachers for whom this objection is justified. Some school systems 
counteract this tendency by requiring teachers every five or more 
years to show evidence of professional growth. Reviews of a teacher's 
work should be made periodically. Teachers who have made no 
improvement should be placed on probation long enough for the 
situation to be corrected. If they fail to make the desired improvement, 
they should be dismissed. All teachers must assume the obligation of 
continuing to grow in order to be deserving of tenure privileges. It 
should be remembered that tenure is a privilege, not a teacher's 
built-in right. 


Due Process Rights of Nontenured Teachers 


Although teachers do not have a consitutional right to teach school, 
they do have a constitutional claim to due process dismissal proce- 
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dures if such dismissal is predicated on the denial of explicit right or 
liberty or property interests guaranteed by the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution. Upon satisfying the court that constitutional 
guarantees have been infringed, a teacher is entitled to the following 
due process essentials: notice of the charges, an opportunity to be 
heard, and a hearing which is conducted fairly. These due process 
rights have evolved from two court decisions in Wisconsin (Roth v. 
Board of Regents of State Colleges, 31D F. Supp. 972, and Gouge v. 
Joint Schoo! District, No. 1 at 991). 


Provisions for Temporary and Sabbatical Leaves 


Teachers generally enjoy good health, and their work is less hazard- 
ous, from the standpoint of accidents, than many other jobs. However, 
they occasionally do become ill or have other reasons for being 
absent from work. If teachers who are ill are encouraged to work in 
order to avoid loss of pay, they endanger the welfare of their pupils 
through both inefficiency and poor health. Thus, sick leaves are 
granted by school systems more frequently than leaves for any other 
cause. There are, however, a number of other widely accepted 
reasons for absence from the classroom. 

Short-term leaves of absence are granted by a majority of the larger 
school systems so that teachers will not lose pay when an emergency 
or other compelling circumstance not involving personal illness 
requires them to be away from their jobs for a brief period of time. 
Short-term leaves may be granted in such cases as death in the 
immediate family, attendance at professional meetings, answering a 
court summons, jury duty, professional organization work, visits to 
other schools, military reserve duty, religious holidays, and personal 
business. Plans for granting short-term leaves vary greatly. Provisions 
are made for a teacher to be absent for a certain number of days at full 
pay or part pay each year. 

Almost all school districts grant sick leaves and most of them allow 
a carry-over for an accumulation of unused leave up to a specified 
amount, usually ranging from 30 to 250 days. This is a splendid 
protection for teachers; it is basically a form of employee-paid 
insurance. It is unfortunate that some individuals abuse this fringe- 
benefit provision and drive up the cost of education by forcing the 
district to hire extra substitute teachers. The money saved on the 
substitutes’ salaries could be used to further the educational program. 

In addition to maternity leave and extended leaves of absence for 
such purposes as military service, professional study (other than 
sabbatical), exchange teaching abroad, restoration of health, work in 
professional organizations, government service such as the Peace 


Corps, Department of Defense schools, travel, research, exchange 
teaching in the United States, election to a political office, and work 
experience, many districts are offering sabbatical leaves. The grant- 
ing of sabbatical leave is a very common practice on the college level 
of teaching but is relatively new in elementary and secondary 
schools. The term “sabbatical” originated from the practice of grant- 
ing an extended leave to teachers every seventh year, and the 
seven-year period of service is usually a requirement today for 
sabbatical-leave eligibility. The purpose of the leave is to provide an 
opportunity for the teacher to improve professionally. The amount of 
time granted varies among institutions from a semester to a full year. 
The salary received on leave varies from full pay in a few cases to a 
fraction (usually one-half) of the teacher's regular earnings. 


Insurance Provisions 


Group insurance programs are rapidly becoming available to teach- 
ers at all levels. The major types of insurance of importance to 
teachers are life insurance, hospital insurance, medical-surgical 
insurance, major medical insurance, disability insurance, and acci- 
dental death and dismemberment insurance. 

Group life insurance is a low-cost protection in the event of death. 
Usually it is of the “term” variety, which provides for no cash or 
paid-up value over the years. Most state teachers’ associations offer 
one or more life insurance plans. 

Group hospitalization insurance provides protection for all or part of 
the hospital expenses incurred by the insuree. Generally, provision is 
made for room and board, incidental hospital expenses, and materni- 
ty care. 

Group medical-surgical insurance provides for the payment of all or 
part of the expenses of surgery, generally on the basis of a schedule 
of allowances for specific operations. It frequently includes allow- 
ances for obstetrical services. It may cover visits made in the hospital, 
in the doctor's office, and in the patient's home. 

Group major medical insurance provides protection from the cost of 
extraordinary illnesses and accidents. While hospitalization and 
medical-surgical plans provide for the basic costs of medical care, 
major medical insurance plans may provide in some cases for as 
much as $50,000 of medical care. 


Credit Unions 


Many teachers have found credit unions to be exceedingly helpful to 
them in managing their salaries and in meeting financial obligations. 
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This fact is reflected in the growth of the number of credit unions 

A teachers’ credit union is a cooperative savings and loan organi- 
zation that is owned and operated by and for its members. The federal 
government has legalized the establishment of teachers’ credit un- 
ions. In order to form a credit union, a charter must be obtained which 
limits the operation to the members of the group. Its records and 
operations are subject to annual examination by either state or federal 
authorities. Its management is under the direction of a board of 
directors chosen from the members of the group. In order to become a 
member of a credit union, a teacher must pay an entrance fee (usually 
25 cents) and purchase at least one share of stock (usually costing 
$5). Only members or members’ families may borrow from a credit 
unton. 

Credit unions offer several advantages to teachers. About half the 
unions provide for payroll deductions, which make it easier for 
teachers to save. The savings are invested in loans to members, in 
United States bonds, or in other investments of a trust-fund type. The 
dividend rate compares very favorably with the cash return from many 
other types of investments. More than three-fourths of the teachers’ 
credit unions carry life insurance for each member, which represents 
a substantial addition to the annual dividend. Loans are made to 
credit-union members so that they can pay cash for needed items 
rather than resort to an installment plan, which usually is decidedly 
more expensive. Personal counseling on economic problems is 
provided to members. 


Teacher Retirement 


An increasing concern through the years has been shown by the 
general public for the old-age welfare of all people. The most 
monumental evidence of this concern is to be found in the federal 
Social Security Act passed by Congress in 1935. Another recent 
evidence of this concern is to be found in the provision of Medicare 
which became effective July, 1966. 

An increasing number of young people are planning to make 
teaching their life career. Since the age span is increasing, and 
people are tending to retire at an earlier age, financial security during 
the period of retirement assumes even greater significance to anyone 
planning a career. 


Extent of Teacher Retirement Systems 


Since 1946 all states and territories of the United States have had at 
least one law providing retirement benefits for teachers who have 


reached a stated age or have served for a stated length of time. There 
is considerable variation in the provisions of the laws. A complete 
analysis of each of the laws would be of little interest. A general idea 
of their provisions, however, may be gained from a study of materials 
periodically published by the Research Division of the National 
Education Association. Details regarding provisions in any particular 
state may be secured from its department of education. 

in spite of the decided trend toward statewide retirement programs, 
a number of cities have their own plans. The local systems are 
confined mainly to large cities, such as New York and Chicago, where 
the programs operate independently of the statewide program or 
under permissive legislation of the state concerned. 


Provision of Funds for Retirement 


Each state has some form of a retirement allowance to which both the 
teacher and the state or school system contribute. It is commonly 
referred to as a “joint-contributory plan.” From his or her active salary, 
the teacher contributes a flat rate or a given percentage (usually 5o0r6 
percent) to the retirement fund, and this amount is usually matched by 
the local school system and/or the state. Unlike a pension plan, the 
courts have held that in a joint-contributory retirement plan, retirement 
allowances must be paid to the retired teachers or their beneficiaries. 

Colleges and universities may belong to the retirement system 
provided by the state for public school teachers, may have their own 
system of retirement, may belong to an association such as the 
Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association, or may have no provi- 
sions at all for retirement. Virtually all the larger colleges and 
universities provide for the retirement of their staff members, although 
the plans differ greatly. 

Some critics of retirement systems maintain that the teacher really 
pays for all the retirement benefits, that the amount which the state or 
local school system pays is rightfully a part of the teacher's salary. 
They fear that such an arrangement encourages teachers to accept 
lower salaries than they would otherwise. Statistics regarding teacher 
salaries and retirement benefits fail to substantiate this fear but, 
rather, indicate that an increase in one tends to accompany an 


increase in the other. 


Trends in Providing Retirement Benefits 


Although the provisions for retirement vary considerably among the 
states, there seem to be certain trends in evidence. For example, 
many states have established plans whereby a teacher may retire 
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voluntarily without meeting the full requirements and receive propor- 
tionately less retirement benefits. In some cases, teachers may retire 
voluntarily at an early date and receive full retirement benefits by 
paying the total amount that they and the state would have paid had 
they met the regular requirements for retirement. 

The retirement laws in a majority of states specify the age when a 
teacher is compelled to retire from full-time teaching, regardiess of 
the amount of time the teacher has taught. 

When the requirements for retirement have been met, most systems 
now specify a formula for computing the allowance available to the 
teacher. The allowance is computed as a total amount usually, but not 
always, as a percentage or fraction of the final average salary, 
payable until the recipient's death. Attempts are being made to 
increase the retirement allowance to provide A more comfortable 
living for the teacher during retirement. Virtually all states now require 
all new teachers to participate in a retirement program. 

Almost all retirement systems provide some sort of credit for service 
in the Armed Forces. In order to gain credit, however, the teacher 
usually must serve during a time of war or national emergency or be 
drafted or called as a reservist. Few systems provide retirement credit 
for overseas teaching unless the teacher is on exchange and is being 
paid by his or her American employer. 

Many retirement plans are expanding the optional benefits for 
retiring teachers so that they may choose the method of payment of 
benefits best suited to them. 


Transfers of Retirement from One State to Another 


There is a very strong possibility, in this highly mobile society, that a 
teacher will start a career in one state and finish it in another. A 
teacher who crosses state lines may jeopardize his or her accumulat- 
ed retirement interests unless the law of the state left behind provides 
for full vesting of the teacher's retirement rights. 

Most of the states have provisions for vesting retirement rights and 
the payment of a deferred retirement allowance to a teacher who 
ceases to teach in a state and leaves his or her contribution in the 
retirement system. As a result, the teacher becomes entitled at a later 
time to receive an annuity which is derived from his or her own 
contribution as well as from public funds contributed by the state 
and/or local school district. 


Withdrawal after Limited Service 


Teachers are normally entitled to a percentage of the amount of 
money they have contributed toward retirement if they withdraw from 


teaching prior to the minimum time required for retirement. This 
percentage increases with the length of service. Usually after ten 
years of service, a teacher will be refunded 100 percent of the amount 
contributed. A few systems refund the total amount regardless of when 
a teacher withdraws. In many cases teachers will not be forced to 
withdraw their money if they leave the profession. The capital usually 
accumulates at a fair rate of interest. Furthermore, if they return to 
teaching, they have to their credit the money contributed during the 
previous years of service. 

Death of the teacher concerned naturally constitutes a with- 
drawal from teaching. In this case, the amount of money due would 
be paid to beneficiaries. Death benefits vary greatly from one state 
to another. 


Social Security Benefits for Teachers 


in 1954, Congress extended greatly the benefits to be derived from 
the Social Security Act and also made it possible for public employ- 
ees to obtain social security benefits without abandoning any existing 
public employee retirement system. As a result, government employ- 
ees, as of January 1, 1955, could become eligible for social security 
benefits if the members, after having had 90 days’ notice of the 
referendum, voted in favor of it. The teachers in a number of states 
took advantage of this opportunity. 

The states that have adopted social security have used various 
formulas for accomplishing this purpose. In some states, teachers 
have social security coverage in addition to their retirement benefits. 
In other cases the social security benefits are coordinated or are 
integrated with the retirement benefits. 

Social security has certain advantages that are not present in many 
teacher retirement laws. Since it is nationwide in scope, a teacher 
does not run as much danger of losing benefits in moving from one 
state to another as in the case of state retirement plans. There is no 
compulsory retirement age in the federal plan, although there is a 
limitation on the amount an individual can earn between the ages of 
65 and 72 and yet draw full social security benefits during those 
years. If a man wishes, he may retire as early as 62, but the benefits 
per year are less. A wife, if 65 or more years old, receives an 
additional one-half of her husband's benefits (or less if she wishes to 
begin receiving benefits at age 62), while the husband collects the 
full amount. Survivors’ benefits are provided for widows over 62, 
children under 18, and widows of any age caring for the deceased’s 
children. 
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SUMMARY 


The advancement of teaching as a profession depends in great 
degree upon the vigorous work of professional organizations and their 
members. An individual teacher can contribute most to the profession 
by assuming an active role in one or more of the many 
organizations—striving to improve the status, conditions, and effec- 
tiveness of the profession. 

Within the field of education there are professional organizations 
that are geographic in scope—local, state, regional, and national. 
There are organizations based on subject-matter specialties, and 
there are organizations that are comprehensive in nature and include 
all these types. 

Teachers need to support one another and to work together 
cooperatively for the good of their schools and their pupils. Joining 
forces in professional organizations of various sorts, studying their 
Purposes and procedures, and playing a responsible part in those 
groups is one way of accomplishing the necessary cooperation. To be 
effective, a teacher should take an active role in especially the local 
and state organizations, and at least maintain active membership in 
one or more national organizations that are most appropriate to his or 
her area of work. 

Any average salary listed must be interpreted carefully in the light 
of all factors that enter into the establishment of an average. Teaching 
should be viewed in terms of existing and probable future salary 
schedules for beginning teachers. 

Although some very definite improvements have been made during 
the past several years, the average salaries of teachers are low 
compared with those of other professions requiring comparable 
training. 

There is positive evidence that the general public is concerned 
about the economic welfare of teachers. Because of the organized 
efforts of educators and others, the prospects of continued improve- 
ment of teachers’ salaries look promising. 

In this chapter, some of the important factors other than salary that 
affect the economic security of teachers have been examined. Al- 
though practices and provisions vary throughout the United States, 
much progress has been made in providing security through tenure 
for competent teachers by means of which they are better able to 
fulfill their professional responsibilities to youth. The reasons for, the 
kinds, the present status, and the characteristics of good tenure laws 
were examined. Increasingly liberal provisions for leaves of absence 
are being developed. As is the case in business and industry, school 
Officials are showing increasing concern for hospitalization and life 
insurance protection for their employees. Many teachers are finding 


credit unions to be exceedingly helpful to them in managing their 
salaries and in meeting financial obligations. The need for teacher 
retirement, and the extent, provisions, and trends in regard to retire- 
ment systems were carefully examined. Social Security benefits for 
teachers were also described. 

These added benefits to teachers have come primarily through the 
concerted efforts of various local, state, and national professional 
teacher organizations in an attempt to place careers in the field of 
education ona truly professional level. Continued efforts on the part of 
all should bring about even further benefits. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. How do you account for the fact that teaching is frequently not accorded 
professional status? How might this condition be corrected? 

2. What are the advantages and disadvantages of a salary schedule that is based 
entirely upon the amount of training and experience teachers have had? 

3. Should teachers in inner-city schools be paid higher salaries than those in 
suburban schools? Why? 

4. What are the advantages and disadvantages of tenure as it relates to annual 
contracts, contracts extending for a definite number of years, continuing contracts, 
and protective continuing contracts? 

5. In what ways may permanent tenure be misused professionally? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


When the time came for salary negotiations, it became obvious that the school board 
was going to ask the teachers to “hold the line” for another year. But the teachers had 
already held the line for two straight years, and therefore it seemed that a work 
stoppage or strike was imminent. Phil Jones had strong reservations about the ethics of 
teacher strikes. He was aware of the need for salary increases because his personal 
budget was being taxed by inflation as much as anyone else's. He also was aware of his 
responsibility to the teaching profession, realizing that higher salaries might attract 
better teachers and encourage experienced teachers to decline lucrative offers outside 
teaching. Furthermore, he felt the need for supporting his fellow teachers. Still, Phil felt 
a deep responsibility to the pupils in his classes. Striking and closing the schools, he 
believed, would hinder the educational progress of the students. Since teacher strikes 
are illegal in the state in which Phil teaches, he also felt that breaking the law would set 
a poor example for his students. 
It you were Phil, what would you do? Why? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Attend one or more local and state teachers’ meetings. Make a careful study of the 
problems discussed and the values gained by teachers as a result of these 
meetings 
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If you were a superintendent of schools, what would you do if parents reported one 
of your teachers on permanent tenure as incompetent in the classroom? 

Consult your hometown superintendent of schools regarding the bases upon which 
that district's teachers are paid. Discuss with the superintendent the problems of 
salary schedules. 

Secure information on the salary schedules for all school systems in which you 
might like to have a position. Compare them in terms of minimums, maximums, 
number and size of increments, credit for previous teaching experience, credit for 
advanced professional work, provisions for recognition of outstanding work, and 
the like. 

Compare the salary schedules of school systems in various types of communities, 
sections of the United States, and foreign countries. 


Chapter 9 


How is the system of education in the United States organized and 
administered? What are the functions of local, state, and national 
levels of school organization? How do teachers fit into this complex 
organizational structure? What changes in the organization and 
administration of schools may be expected in the future? What 
opportunities and responsibilities will teachers have in determining 
changes that will take place? 

Questions and issues examined in this chapter are of profound 
importance in the work of a teacher. The various individuals and 
bodies of government which have a voice in the organization and 
operation of schools determine, to some extent, such matters as: 


The curriculum of the school 

The relationship between teachers and other schoo! personnel 

The criteria utilized for employing, retaining, and dismissing teachers 
The basis upon which teachers will be certified 

The legality of teacher strikes 

What constitutes academic freedom 


Danay 


In a very real sense, teachers have always performed major 
administrative and organizational functions within the classroom. For 
example, teachers have made decisions about what concepts or units 
were to be taught, what textbooks or other media were to be used, 
what groupings of students were necessary, the methods by which the 
progress of students was to be measured, and the standards of 
performance that were to be expected of students. But teachers and 
teacher groups are now beginning to influence the development of 
school policies outside the realm of the individual classroom. School 
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administrators are increasingly seeking the advice and creative 
thinking of teachers in making decisions, because whatever is done 
to improve the school program will happen only if teachers are 
committed to the change. 

In order to be effective in the classroom and help the school 
accomplish its mission, a teacher needs to have breadth as well as 
depth of understanding with respect to the organization and adminis- 
tration of the school system throughout the United States. To assist the 
prospective teacher in gaining this understanding, this chapter has 
been organized into two parts: (1) the relationship of governmental 
levels to education, and (2) the organization and administration of 
schools according to levels. An understanding of the legal basis of 
public education, first of all, will help provide a perspective for a 
consideration of these two parts. 


LEGAL BASIS OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Unlike many other countries, the United States does not have a 
national system of public education in which power over schools is 
concentrated at the national level of government. Since the United 
States Constitution does not mention education and since court 
decisions throughout the history of the United States have consistently 
upheld the states’ responsibility for maintaining free public educa- 
tion, there is no legal basis for a national system. 

The constitution of each state provides for the organization 
and operation of a system of public schools. In reality we have a 
collection of fifty state systems of education which may be spoken 
of as the American systems of education rather than as a national 
system. 

Although education is legally a state function in the United States, 
each state relies upon both the local school district and the federal 
government to play a role in the development and operation of public 
education. In effect, public education is a shared responsibility of 
local, state, and federal governments—the local unit usually operates 
schools; the state is legally responsible for provision of an education- 
al system; and the federal government is an agent of support and 
change that encourages the extension and improvement of education 
in the fifty state systems. As an agent of change, the federal 
government, through such agencies as the U.S. Office of Education, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the Department of Labor, 
senses national manpower and social needs and offers state govern- 
ments so-called “incentive moneys” to develop new and/or better 
instructional programs. The states then voluntarily accept or reject 


such opportunities to work with the federal government in such 
educational affairs. Details of this and other types of federal financial 
assistance will be discussed in Chapters 10 and 15. 


CONCEPTIONS OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


An educational program requires goals, a plan to realize the goals, 
and an organizational structure for implementing the plan. Organiza- 
tion is the means of effectively concentrating the efforts of a group of 
people on the attainment of common goals, and the prime role of 
administration is to facilitate the attainment of these goals. A school 
organizational structure does not exist as an end in itself, but rather as 
a means to an end. In the United States, the primary goal of the 
schools is the educational development of students for effective living 
in a democratic society. Thus, the efforts of all school personnel 
should be geared to the realization of this goal. Although the 
numerous local school systems share a common goal, they differ in 
the ways they are organized and administered. 

Programs or organizational goals represent but one side of the 
educational coin. The community, individual teachers, students, and 
other school personnel also have goals which may or may not be 
consistent with the goals of the organization. Ideally, a teacher, in the 
process of facilitating the attainment of the organizational goals, 
would also satisfy his or her personal goals. But the degree to which 
this ideal may be realized is partially dependent upon the manner in 
which the school system employing the teacher is organized and 
administered. 


RELATIONSHIP OF GOVERNMENTAL LEVELS TO EDUCATION 


Since education in the United States is a state function, each state 
legislature is responsible for establishing and maintaining a public 
system of education, subject only to the limitations of the state and 
federal constitutions, federal laws, and state statutes. The state may 
create or abolish school districts either with or without the consent of 
the people living within the districts. It may vest the educational 
authority in any local body it chooses, or it may operate the schools 
itself. 

Even though the states and the federal government play important 
roles in education, the tradition of local operation of schools still 
prevails in the United States. This tradition of maintaining close 
contact with the local citizenry is consistent with the democratic form 
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school districts. The federal-state-local structural relation with respect 
to public education may then be described as a federal interest in the 


local operation of a state function. 
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FIGURE 9-1 
Structure of the organization of 
education in the United States 


The Role of the Federal Government in Education 


The federal government, throughout its history, has shown an interest 
in the educational welfare of the nation. This interest has increased 
sharply in recent years. Furthermore, the role of the federal govern- 
ment is undergoing change. 

Federal involvement in education is centered around the Constitu- 
tion, the Congress, and the Supreme Court. The Constitution contains 
clauses which direct the Congress to concern itself with the defense 
and general welfare of the citizens. Because of the vagueness of 
these clauses, the Supreme Court is frequently called upon to 
interpret laws and rule on their constitutionality. The passage of the 
National Defense Education Act in 1958 provides a good example of 
Congress acting in the interest of the country’s defense. The Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act, which was passed in 1965, 
demonstrates congressional interest in the general welfare of the 
country. And recent rulings of the Supreme Court on desegregation of 
schools illustrate the impact which this judicial body has had on 
public education. By 1970, the federal government role in education 
had expanded tremendously. Since 1970 the federal government has 
been retrenching and reappraising its efforts. Recent legislation to 
aid the handicapped through public school programs is one excep- 
tion to the retrenchment. 


U.S. Office of Education (USOE) 


The USOE was established in 1867 and was then known as the 
Department of Education. Henry Barnard, an outstanding educator of 
his day, was appointed by the President as the first Commissioner of 
Education. 

The U.S. Department of Education operated as an independent 
agency until 1869, when it became an office attached to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. In 1870 the title was changed from Office of 
Education to Bureau of Education, but its former title was restored in 
1929, In 1939 the Federal Security Agency was created and the 
Office of Education was placed under its jurisdiction, and in 1953 
the Office of Education became one of the units in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, which replaced the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency. 

Thus, in its early years, the USOE was chiefly concerned with the 
collection and dissemination of data. It still performs these functions, 
but its role has been greatly expanded. Today, the office is engaged 
in conducting educational research, providing educational services 
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to schools, and fostering change in education throughout the United 
States. To assist it in performing its various functions, the USOE 
employs specialists to provide consultative services and general 
leadership in their respective areas in addition to conducting re- 
search. 

The U.S. Commissioner of Education, as an officer in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, is the chief education officer 
of the federal government and is responsible for formulating educa- 
tional policy and coordinating educational activities at the national 
level. The Commissioner is appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, and is responsible for the 
operation of the Office of Education, for the administration of educa- 
tional legislation, and for the performance of other functions assigned 
by Congress and the Executive Office of the President. 


Trends in the Relationship of the Federal Government to Education 


Although federal involvement in education has been the subject of 
numerous controversies, few people today are questioning the legali- 
ty or merit of this involvement. Instead, the focus is upon determining 
the appropriate role of the federal government in relation to both state 
and local educational agencies. 

There are some discernible trends in the relation of the federal 
government to education, such as the following: 


1. Selected educational activities, such as research and curriculum development, 
may be coordinated increasingly at the federal level, Local and state education 
agencies generally lack the financial and personnel resources to successfully 
Pursue these activities on the large scale essential to the improvement of 
education. This is not to imply, however, that local and state personnel should be 
excluded from participating in these activities. 

2. Because of population mobility and the interdependence of the states, there is 
growing awareness that equality of educational opportunity is in the national 
interest. Some state and local school systems are either unable or reluctant to 
provide a quality educational program for all youth. As a result, the federal 
government may assume greater responsibility in this area 

3. There may be a consolidation of the many different federal agencies, in addition to 
the U.S. Office of Education, that administer federal education programs 

An even greater utilization of education as an instrumentality to attack some of the 

social problems of the country is likely to occur, especially in the large urban 

complexes. 

5. Undoubtedly there will be increased federal spending for education due to the 
limited ability of local and state governments to adequately finance education. As 
early as 1971, the U.S. Commissioner of Education was advocating that the federal 


government should be paying 25 percent of the cost of public education instead of 
the 6.9 percent that was being provided [84:143]. 


The Role of the State Government in Education 


The state constitution, which is an expression of the people, directs 
the state government to provide a system of public education. The 
state legislature enacts laws relating to education and delegates the 
responsibility for their execution to a state department of education. 
State courts are frequently called upon to interpret these laws and rule 
upon their constitutionality. 


State Department of Education 


Each state has a state department of education, department of public 
instruction, or state education agency consisting of a chief state 
school officer and a professional staff. The functions and activities of 
the state department are broad and varied. Attempts are made to 
provide comprehensive plans for a total state program of education 
and to coordinate all educational efforts within the state for the 
purpose of promoting unity and encouraging proper balance in 
education. The department suggests educational measures for the 
consideration of the state legislature and executes those laws which 
have been enacted. It distributes state moneys for the support of local 
school units, usually on the basis of student attendance in the same 
schools, The state department also establishes certain minimum 
standards and regulations relating to such matters as certification of 
teachers, building construction, health and safety factors, and pro- 
grams of instruction. The department frequently prepares and issues 
courses of study, syllabi, and other instructional materials, which 
usually take the form of suggestions rather than prescriptions. 

The functions of the state department of education may be divided 
into four broad categories: regulation, leadership, service, and opera- 
tion. Regulatory functions are designed to insure that local school 
systems are adhering to the laws and policies established by the state 
and that at least the minimum prescribed educational opportunities 
are available in every community. Leadership functions include 
long-range planning, conducting research, promoting public rela- 
tions, and serving as a change agent. In performing a leadership 
function, efforts are made to inform the public of the educational 
needs and the progress which is being made toward the fulfillment of 
these needs. Furthermore, the public is encouraged to participate in 
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the formulation of educational policy. Service activities include 
consulting with local school systems, disseminating research 
findings, and preparing curriculum guides. Some state departments 
are also directly responsible for operating certain schools, such as 
area vocational schools and schools for the blind. 


State Board of Education 


The chief function of the state board of education is to interpret 
educational needs, practices, and trends to the people of the state 
and to develop the policies of education which the citizens seem to 
desire. These policies are usually administered by executive officers 
and other professional staff members. Thus, the function of the state 
board of education, and the relationship between this board and the 
chief state school officer, are similar to those of the local school board 
and the local superintendent of schools. The state board serves as a 
policy-making body, while the state superintendent serves as the 
board’s executive officer, administering the policies established by 
the state board. 


Chief State School Officer 


The chief state school officer in the various states is known by 
different titles, such as superintendent, commissioner, or director. 
There is a definite trend toward having the state board of education 
appoint the chief state school officer rather than having this official 
appointed by the governor or elected by the people. This trend has 
also resulted in more attractive salaries and higher qualifications for 
the position. The officer's term is typically four years, though in a few 
states it is indefinite as long as the work of the officer is acceptable to 
the board. 

The chief state school officer, as the executive officer of the state 
board of education, is responsible for general supervision of the 
public schools. Theoretically, this person administers the board's 
policies, but in reality, many of the state board's policies will be 
based upon recommendations proposed by the chief state school 
officer. 

In essence, the chief state school officer is the state educational 
leader, and, therefore, represents the most important educational 
position in the state. In addition to making recommendations to the 
State board, he or she also interprets the state's educational needs to 
the legislature, to the governor, and to the people. As a result, the 
position should be filled by the most competent educator available 


As the position is removed from partisan politics and salaries become 
more attractive, the recruitment and retention of qualified chief state 
schoo! officers will be enhanced. 


Teachers and State Government 


The activities of the state government in general and the state 
department of education in particular may have a great impact upon 
the work of a teacher. Regulations and laws concerning teacher 
tenure, certification standards, teacher retirement plans, minimum 
salaries, teacher-school board negotiations, emergency and sick 
leave policies, to name just a few, all emanate from the state. Thus, 
teachers have a tremendous stake in the activities of the state 
government. 

The curriculum is one phase of education which may bring the state 
and the classroom teacher close together. State departments fre- 
quently employ subject-area specialists who may be called upon to 
consult with teachers to helo design experimental programs or to 
develop new approaches to the teaching of a particular subject. The 
results of experimental approaches may then be disseminated to 
other teachers throughout the state. In-service education programs 
sponsored and conducted by the state can enable teachers to learn of 
new developments in their subject areas. 

Teachers and teacher organizations are becoming more aware that 
they can and should participate responsibly in guiding the education- 
al activities of a state. Teachers belonging to state or local teacher 
organizations are more frequently becoming involved in the prepara- 
tion of proposed legislation and in working to get legislation favorable 
to education passed at the state level. 


Intermediate School Administrative Unit 


An intermediate school district is an area comprising the territory of 
two or more basic administrative units and having a board or officer, 
or both, responsible for performing stipulated services for the basic 
administrative units or for supervising their fiscal, administrative, or 
educational functions. Historically, the unit has served as an interme- 
diary between the local school district or unit and the state education- 
al agency. 

When states were first organized in the United States, the county 
was established as a local unit of government and was regarded as 
an appropriate area for the general promotion and supervision of 
public education as well as for other governmental services. Thus, the 
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origin of the intermediate unit was on a county basis, and its primary 
concern was with county rural and village schools. As the villages 
became cities and experienced a rapid growth of population, they 
were eventually empowered to operate schools that were indepen- 
dent from the rural schools and from the intermediate district. As a 
result, the intermediate district offered leadership predominantly to 
rural schools. 


Relation of Teachers to Intermediate Units 


The intermediate unit concept is attractive to teachers because it 
enables small school districts to consolidate into larger units for 
specific purposes. For example, only the large school districts can 
afford to provide services and personnel such as: 


1, Effective in-service programs for teachers 

2. Subject-area specialists to aid teachers in curriculum development and to help 
them keep abreast of trends and developments in their subject-area 

Specialists in educational research and development 

A well-equipped instructional materials resource center staffed with professionals 
trained to assist teachers in the selection and development of instructional 
materials and teaching aids 


fo 


The intermediate unit represents possibly the best approach to 
providing those services and programs for teachers and students 
which small school districts are not capable of providing. 


The Role of Local Government in Education 


Historically, education in America has been mainly a matter of local 
concern, Although it is true that local educational governing bodies 
typically spend considerable time and money in administering state 
educational policy, much emphasis is given to what is termed “local 
leeway for diversity,” or discretionary power in matters of establishing 
schools, raising money, erecting buildings, providing materials and 
supplies, employing professional personnel, and supervising pupil 
admission and attendance. They also regulate in essential detail such 
matters of curriculum and teaching as actually determine the kind of 
school experiences students will have. In most school affairs, the 
local community is almost completely independent. 

The local school administrative district consists of an area in which 
a single board or officer has the immediate responsibility for the 
direct administration of all schools located therein. It is a subordinate 


unit of the state, performing the duties of the state in the conduct and 
maintenance of the public schools. It is not a subordinate unit of the 
local civil government, which performs the duties related to police 
and fire protection, street construction and maintenance, and other 
services. Historically, schoo! government has been separated from 
civil government for many reasons, including an attempt to divorce 
the school administration from highly partisan local politics often 
found in civic affairs and to give special attention to the unique 
problems involved in educational matters. 

The number of school districts in the United States reached a peak 
of about 125,000 in 1933. Through reorganization and consolidation, 
the number has been reduced drastically. In 1960, there were 40,520 
schoo! districts; by 1975, the number had been reduced to 16,376. As 
districts have decreased in number, they have increased in enroll- 
ment [35:169]. 

Reorganization and consolidation have helped reduce the total 
number of small districts, primarily those with high schools enrolling 
fewer than 100 students. This reduction was accomplished because 
many people believed that small schools were economically ineffi- 
cient and academically inferior. Recent studies question the wisdom 
of massive consolidation. One large federal study [129], a study of 
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The number of school districts in the United States continues to decline as a result of 
reorganization laws, the consolidation of small districts, and the elimination of nonoperating 
school districts. 
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many other studies, concluded that the advocates of consolidation 
were victims of myths. It revealed that consolidated districts did not 
offer cost savings or quality programs. Many educators are taking 
another look at the small school and small school district—this time 
with a view not to abolishing it but to learning from it. 


Local Professional Staff 


In mid-size districts (usually 2,000 pupils or more) there are typically 
four kinds of professional personnel. These are first, top-level manag- 
ers (superintendents) who, along with the policy-making board, are 
responsible and accountable for the direction of the organization's 
affairs; second, supervisors (principals and/or department heads) 
who direct and evaluate the work of teachers; third, the front-line 
workers, or teachers, who provide direct instructional service to the 
pupil population; and finally, a central staff of specialists who provide 
the highly technical services (reading, audio-visual, special educa- 
tion, etc.) as requested by teachers and/or supervisors. A fifth level of 
personnel might be added—that of nonprofessional personnel, such 
as teacher aides, typists, bookkeepers, cooks, and custodians. The 
first, second, and fourth types of personnel designated above ideally 
have supportive roles to play relative to facilitating the work of 
teachers. 

The superintendent serves as the chief executive officer of 
the board of education and is responsible for administering all 
phases of the educational program. The superintendent's duties in- 
clude long-range program planning, evaluation, budget preparation, 
personnel selection, building operation and maintenance, and public 
relations. 

The principal, the chief administrative officer and instructional 
leader of a building or attendance unit in a school system, works 
closely with the superintendent of schools in securing staff, materials, 
and facilities for a building program and is responsible for the 
day-by-day operation of a school unit. Areas of major concern to 
the competent principal are developing individual pupil programs, 
allocating work and assigning responsibility to professional and 
nonprofessional staff, managing differences of opinion regarding 
educational issues, planning and conducting in-service activities, 
and developing educational programs. There is a trend to employ 
competent instructional leaders as principals and to give them 
authority concerning the improvement of instruction. Since effective 
teachers are demanding competent building leadership, this trend is 
likely to continue. h 


Local School Board 


Each district or unit has its own board of education, which is 
responsible for policy making and supervision of the schools. Mem- 
bers are also referred to as trustees, directors, or committee mem- 
bers. Most board members are elected by popular vote in nonpartisan 
elections; others are appointed by local officials. They usually serve 
without salary. 

School boards are responsible for levying taxes, maintaining 
facilities, contracting for the construction of schoo! buildings, pur- 
chasing supplies and equipment, employing the local administrative 
head of the school, approving salary schedules, and establishing 
policies in regard to the employment of school personne! and the 
content of the curriculum. In fulfilling their responsibilities, boards of 
education comply with the regulations established by the legislature 
and the educational agencies of the state in which the district is 
located. Each state generally sets the minimum standards which all 
local school districts are required to meet. 

it is not the function of the board of education to administer the 
schools. The board selects a competent administrator who, as super- 
intendent, serves as chief executive officer of the board and is 
responsible for administering policies formulated by the board. A 
board has the power to make and to enforce reasonable policies, 
rules, and regulations. Board action, in order to be valid, must be 
taken in an official meeting of the board, which is usually a public 
meeting. Board members have no official authority in school matters 
as individuals, since the laws vest power to act in the board as a 
body. 

Theoretically school boards make policy, and superintendents 
administer policy. In reality, the development of policy is frequently 
based upon the recommendations of the superintendent and other 
school personnel. Teachers and teacher groups are beginning to play 
a more active role in policy formulation, especially in those cases 
where policy has a direct bearing upon the welfare and working 
conditions of teachers. 


Relation of Teachers to the Local District 


Because schools in the United States are decentralized and subject 
to strong local control, the teacher has a much closer working relation 
with this level than with either the state or federal levels. The teacher 
and the local school system are in a superior position to have a mutual 
impact upon each other. 
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In a very real sense, local teacher organizations are becoming an 
increasingly important part of the local school structure. These 
organizations have long been in existence, but until recent years, their 
efforts were largely directed toward providing social activities for their 
members. Their attention has now turned to matters relating to the 
welfare and working conditions of teachers. These organizations are 
accomplishing collectively what individual teachers were unable to 
achieve. The efforts of local teacher groups to attain higher salaries 
and improved working conditions for their members are well publi- 
cized. Less noted, but equally important, are the steps which some of 
these organizations have taken to improve the total instructional 
program. Inadequate provisions for instructional materials centers, 
kindergartens, and teacher aides have also been the subject of 
teacher-school board negotiations. Consequently, the teacher, both 
individually and collectively, is becoming a more integral part of the 
local school system. Teachers are beginning to say: “Look, we are 
full-fledged members of this system; therefore, we want a voice in its 
operation.” The evidence suggests that administrators and board 
members are listening. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF SCHOOL LEVELS 


Local school districts in the United States have traditionally been 
organized in one of four basic grade patterns: 6-3-3, 6-2-4, 6-6, or 8-4. 
For example, a 6-3-3 district organization has an instructional pattern 
of six elementary grades, three junior high school grades, and three 
high school grades. 

The four basic grade patterns have been altered in recent years to 
reflect the growing popularity of the nursery school, kindergarten, 
middle school, junior college, and/or community college. Those 
elementary schools which have added a nursery school and/or 
kindergarten have gone to an N-6 or K-6 grade organization plan. 
Where school districts have adopted the middle school concept, a 
switch has been made to a 5-3-4 or 4-4-4 grade pattern. The result is 
four or five elementary grades, followed by three or four middle school 
grades and then four high school grades. Where junior or community 
colleges are considered part of a regular school district, another 
school level including grades 13 and 14 has been added to tradition- 
al grade patterns. 

A recent study [34:183] found that prekindergarten programs now 
serve 21.7 percent of that population. This makes prekindergarten 
programs the most rapidly growing of all schoo! divisions 

It is apparent that no single plan of organization has received 
unanimous acceptance in the United States. Local conditions stil! 


largely determine the organization of schools. Certain advantages 
and disadvantages are claimed for the many different plans. Factors 
which tend to influence the organization of a particular school or 
schoo! system include the following: established practices, available 
buildings, financial support, educational leadership, equipment, and 
transportation. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten 


Unlike elementary and secondary education, nursery school and 
kindergarten programs are not supported by all states. However, the 
fact that over two-thirds of the states now provide some support for 
these programs attests to the growing recognition that they should be 
an integral part of the total educational program. 

Until about 1960, efforts at government-sponsored education were 
motivated primarily by humanitarian concern for children from poor 
families—youngsters left unsupervised for long periods of time. 
Prekindergarten education was a form of government welfare [59:ix]. 
Currently, nursery schools and kindergartens enroll the rich and the 
poor, the belief being that these schools are part of the total 
educational experience for any group. It is further believed that the 
early years are highly formative, developing patterns and directions 
that will have a significant influence later on. 

A type of kindergarten which merits consideration is the Montessori 
system. It is utilized more frequently in private kindergartens than in 
public ones but has received considerable attention and parental 
enthusiasm because of its promise of quick and early learning. The 
system was developed in the early 1900s by Marie Montessori, an 
Italian physician, primarily to help slum children learn to follow 
directions, to keep themselves and their surroundings clean and in 
order, to recognize the shapes and sounds of letters. Emphasis is 
placed upon the child mastering a task for which there is only one 
correct way of performing—even if it involves hand washing, desk 
scrubbing, or shoe polishing. The children spend hours fingering 
sandpaper letters, looking at them, and saying the letter names and 
sounds. Many children, however, who are not ready to read, find this 
type of experience meaningless and monotonous drudgery. Little 
opportunity is given for social interaction and for dramatic play as a 
release of tensions and as a means of learning through identification 
and creative role playing. ih 

Now that nursery school and kindergarten programs are gaining 
wide acceptance, what is the next logical step? How far down can 
and should the formal education program be extended? Some 
educators have proposed starting while the child is still in the crib 
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stage, while others have contended that formal education should 


canine begin during the prenatal care period. Do these proposals sound 
unreasonable? Perhaps not when one considers, for instance, that the 
effect of nutrition in the fetal and infant stages upon future mental 
abilities has now been carefully documented. As knowledge concern- 
ing the development of children increases, there is a growing 
realization that even nursery school may be too late. 
Elementary School 
The six-year elementary school is still the prevailing pattern in the 
United States. However, this pattern is being slightly modified in 
some school districts through the addition of nursery schools and/or 
For every 10 pupils in the fifth grade in fall 1968 FIGURE 9-3 RF. 
The academic survival rate for every ten pupils who 
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kindergartens, and through the transfer of grades five and/or six to 
middle schools. 

The majority of the elementary schools use the modified self- 
contained (specialists to teach music, art, and physical education) 
organization. A growing number of schools now use some form of 
team teaching or departmentalization. 

More attention is being focused upon the elementary school. As 
new knowledge is discovered concerning child growth and develop- 
ment, educators are becoming more conscious of the tremendous 
task which is thrust upon the elementary phase of education. 

The elementary school has a major responsibility for helping 
youngsters get a good start in their lifelong pursuit of education. In 
fulfilling this responsibility, the elementary school attempts to estab- 
lish a foundation for future intellectual development by concentrating 
its efforts on the basic skills. But this school level also strives to foster 
the development of attitudes, interests, individual creativity, and 
realistic self-concepts. Therefore, in addition to intellectual develop- 
ment, the elementary school emphasizes the social, emotional, and 
physical development of children. 

Many problems which develop later in a child’s life frequently may 
be traced to the elementary school years or earlier. For example, a 
large number of students still drop out of school prior to high school 
graduation. Factors contributing to early termination of education 
include poor reading ability, general lack of academic success in 
school, poor attitude toward school, and unrealistic self-concepts. 
These factors do not suddenly appear when students reach age 16. 
Instead, they develop over a span of time. This should not be 
construed as a Criticism of the elementary schools. It merely empha- 
sizes the important role which the elementary school plays in the total 
development of young people. 


Junior High School and Middle School 


The junior high segment of the school program is closely related to 
both the elementary and high school, but it also has purposes which 
are separate and distinct from these two units. The junior high school 
has evolved as an institution to meet the unique physical, social, 
emotional, and intellectual needs of the pre- and early adolescent. 
Where separate junior high schools have been established, the most 
popular form of organization has been the 6-3-3 plan. Therefore, the 
majority of junior high schools contain grades 7, 8, and 9. 

The junior high school has been charged with the responsibility of 
performing a number of functions including the following: 
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FIGURE 9-4 
The structure of education in the United States involves a range of patterns and subdivisions 
within the basic elementary, secondary, and postsecondary levels. 
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1. Continue and extend the general education program started in the elementary 
school. 

2. Provide opportunities for students to explore, discover, and pursue personal 
interests. 

3. Further develop basic learning skills such as those associated with critical thinking 
and reasoning. 

4. Facilitate continuous progress and smooth articulation between the elementary and 
high school. 

5. Introduce new subjects. 

6. Provide opportunities for students to integrate the knowledge and experiences they 
have gained from multiple sources. 

7. Facilitate greater depth and specialization within basic subject areas. 

8. Provide opportunities which assist and guide the physical, emotional, and social 
development of students. 


Numerous other functions could be added to the list and probably 
will be as the role of the junior high school is continually evaluated. 
Societal changes and new knowledge about the nature of the youth 
which the junior high school serves may also dictate other changes in 
this segment of the educational program. 

The middle school, a major new concept in school organization and 
program, has challenged the conventional junior high. The middle 
school usually serves the age group of 10 to 14 and usually includes 
grades five or six through eight, although some middle schools 
include grades four and others include grade nine. Part of the interest 
in the middle school may be attributed to noneducational reasons, 
such as building expediency, attempts to correct racial imbalance, or 
economy moves. Many middle schools have, however, grown out ofa 
desire to find an alternative to the junior high school. 

Proponents of the middle school cite a number of reasons in 
support of this concept: 


1. Evidence suggests that children are maturing earlier; the sixth grader today is more 
physically, emotionally, socially, and intellectually like the seventh grader of past 
years 

2. There will be less of a tendency to copy the high school academic, athletic, and 
social pattern. The result will be a shift from a subject-centered curriculum to a 
child-centered approach, based on the unique and changing needs of this age 
group. 

3, The change will facilitate the introduction of new programs, therefore providing 
optimum individualization of instruction. 

4. When the middle school becomes established as a distinct unit, separate from both 
the elementary and secondary school, teachers may then be trained specifically for 
the purpose of teaching in this school unit. 


Those opposing the middle school contend that: 


1. Mixing fifth and/or sixth graders with older students will only enhance the trend 
toward earlier sophistication. 
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2. Adding a grade or two to the junior high school and changing its name will not 
necessarily result in an improved educational program. 

3. The plan may result in a downward extension of the departmentalized structure. 

4, Adoption of the middle school plan merely results in change for the sake of change 
and is tantamount to bandwagon-hopping. 


Will the middle schoo! eventually replace the traditional junior high 
school? The answer is dependent upon the ability of this innovation to 
provide a superior educational program for pre- and early adolescent 
youth. Thus, in the final analysis, results based upon careful evalua- 


tion and research will determine the ultimate success of the middle 
school. 


Senior High School 


One of the unique aspects of the American public education system is 
the comprehensive high school which provides educational oppor- 


Flexible programs encourage student interaction and discussion of problems that are of concern 
to them. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio. National Education Association Communications Serv ices.) 


tunities for all the youth in a community, regardless of their economic 
status, sex, family background, education, and vocational ambitions. 
About 90 percent of the high schools in the United States are reported 
to be comprehensive public high schools [60:40]. The United States 
stands alone among the nations of the world in making a high school 
education available to virtually all youth. Many educators from other 
countries, including England, annually visit the United States to study 
the American comprehensive high school with the hope of making 
adaptations of it in their countries. 

it is not uncommon for critics of the American comprehensive high 
school to maintain that the European school system is quite superior 
to ours. A rather dramatic contrast to the comprehensive high school 
may be indicated in the following manner [117:11]: 


What would it be like to have the traditional European system? At approximately age 11, 
your child would take a series of national achievement tests, and his performance on 
these tests would largely determine his future track or specialized secondary school, if 
any. His whole future might well depend on these tests. Think of your own experience 
back in the fifth grade of elementary school. What marks were on your report card? 
Would you have been placed in the classical high school for collegebound profession- 
als or would you have been placed in another school where your education might have 
ended at the age of 14? Would you have been happy to have somebody else determine 
what your future would be by deciding what type of education you should have after the 
age of 11 or 12? 

Let us ask, too, why have the rigid class barriers of many Western European nations 
been maintained? Why have most class barriers in this country been removed? 

More than 50 years ago American parents decided that they would not give any 
person the right to close any doors to the future for their 11-year-old children. They 
made this decision with a full knowledge of the system of education used in 
Europe—and of the social consequences of this system. 


The diversified offerings and the flexibility of the comprehensive 
high school in meeting the changing needs of pupils account in part 
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FIGURE 9-5 4.0 
Number of high 
school graduates 
projected to 1985-86. 
What factors will 
affect enrollments, 
especially in the 
1980s? 
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for the increased enrollments and holding power of the schools. The 
American high schools enroll over 90 percent of the boys and girls 
who are 14 to 17 years of age [84], whereas in 1890 the number of 
pupils attending high schools was only 7 percent of the 14-to-17 age 
group. More than 74 of every 100 youths of age 17 and 18 are now 
high school graduates [34:194]; approximately 40 percent of these go 
on to attend college on a full-time basis and an additional 9 percent 
attend part-time. 

The data concerning the improved holding power of schools is 
encouraging, but the dropout problem has not been solved, A high 
percentage of dropouts list lack of success in studies or lack of 
interest in school as their reason for terminating their education prior 
to graduation from high school. In essence, these students may be 
saying that the high school curriculum is not meaningful and relevant 
for them. This has some important implications for the educational 
program. The bulk of the curriculum development efforts in recent 
years has been directed toward college preparatory programs. Only 
recently has considerable interest been shown in improving curricula 
for those students who elect not to attend college. 


FIGURE 9-6 
Attendance as well as enrollments in public elementary and secondary schools have increased 


dramatically in the past 100 years. In 1870, 59.3 percent of enrolled pupils were attending daily 
By 1976, attendance had risen to 92.3 percent. 
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Trends in Secondary Education 


Several trends in secondary education are in evidence as attempts 
are made to meet the needs of increasingly greater numbers of young 
people. These trends may be summarized as follows: 


1. Approaches which depart from the traditional organization of the school day, such 
as flexible or modular scheduling, are being used as it becomes apparent that not 
all courses require the same length of class period. 

2. Instructional methods which emphasize problem solving and the development of 
the ability to inquire independently into a subject are being favored over the 
“telling” type of lecture approach. 

3. A wide variety of instructional media, such as television, programmed learning 
materials, and computer-assisted instruction, are being utilized. 

4. The traditional classroom setting is giving way to plans which emphasize large 
and small group instruction and independent study. 

5. Curriculum programs aimed at the below-average student are now being devel- 
oped by national organizations as they were for the above-average student in 
recent years. 

6. Remedial classes in English and arithmetic for pupils who are deficient in the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and computation are being provided. 

7. Teachers are being assisted by specialists in materials preparation, community 
resources, and diagnostic evaluations. 

8. Principals and/or directors of instruction are playing a more active role in the 
improvement of instruction. 

9, Increasing attention is being devoted to program results. 

10. Instructional objectives are increasingly being stated in terms of the performance 
or behavior expected of students. 

11. Students are beginning to assume a more important role in the devel- 
opment of school policies and regulations which have a direct bearing upon 
them. 

12. The concern over dress and grooming codes is diminishing, and more attention is 
being directed toward the development of an educational program which is 
relevant and meaningful for young people. 


The new content, media, and learning theory are aimed at individu- 
alizing instruction at the secondary level. It is through flexible 
scheduling, as explained in Chapter 4, that principals and their staffs 
can probably best arrange a program whereby an individual pupil is 
able to assume a greater degree of responsibility for his or her own 
learning. 

The building principal is the key person in the secondary school to 
effect changes and has the prime responsibility of working with the 
faculty in improving the instructional program. The principal's devel- 
opment of an organization and his or her style of administration are 
important variables in the determination of professional opportunities 
for teachers. 
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organized as military academies, boarding schools, college prepara- 
tory schools, finishing schools, and the like. A great number of 
specialized schools are almost purely vocational in character, such 
as the large technical schools, the very specialized High School of 
Fashion Industries, the Juilliard and Eastman Schools of Music, and 
various schools of nursing, commerce, business, electronics, or 
flying. Such schools as the Bronx High School of Science in New York 
and the Boston Latin School cater to students with special abilities 
and may even require rigid entrance examinations. Other kinds of 
specialized schools include those for the handicapped in sight, 
hearing, or muscular coordination. Many of these schools are state- 
supported. Special schools also are available for the mentally retard- 
ed and the emotionally disturbed. For any prospective teacher who 
has interest in teaching in any of these types of schools, the 
opportunities are great. 


Adult Education 


For many years, some public schools and institutions of higher 
learning have felt a responsibility for meeting some of the educational 
needs of adults. For example, in 1883 a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts compelling cities of over 10,000 population to establish public 
elementary evening classes [92:1-2]. As a result of the low education- 
al level of enlisted men, as revealed in World War |, the federal 
government and a number of state legislatures enacted various laws 
and grants of aid to meet vocational education needs of adults. 
During the depression of the 1930s, adult education programs were 
dropped by many schoo! districts in order to conserve resources. 
Since World War Il, adult education has become an increasingly 
greater responsibility of the public schools. 

New York and California are two states that are relatively advanced 
in providing state aid, supervision, and control for adult educa- 
tion programs. An idea of the scope of their programs may be gained 
by studying the following list of fields included in their programs 


[92:12]. 


Agriculture Health and physical education 
Americanization Homemaking 

Arts and crafts Industrial and trade vocations 
Business and distributive services Miscellaneous 

Civic and public affairs Music 

Elementary education Parent and family life 
Engineering and technology Remedial courses 


General academic courses Safety and driver education 
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An adult education administrator has greater difficulty in develop- 
ing educational programs than do elementary and secondary school 
principals, since adult programs are based upon the diverse needs of 
people within a community. Furthermore, the programs may be held in 
churches or synagogues, business buildings, factories, and commu- 
nity buildings in addition to the public school buildings. Regardless 
of where the programs are held, the public school’s program should 
provide consultative services to nonschool institutions so that these 
programs may be part of a coordinated adult program in a community. 
It would seem that the adult education administrator should have a 
parallel position with those responsible for elementary and secondary 
school programs and should report directly to the superintendent of 
schools. As a result, the total educational activities within a communi- 
ty would be coordinated by the superintendent as the executive 
officer of a board of education. 

The Adult Education Act of 1966 provides for a program of basic 
education for adults so they may increase their employability. The 


Programs of continuing educatior 
encourage older students to realize that it 
is never too late to go back to school 
(Photograph by Herald-Telephone. 
Bloomington, Indiana.) 


program is implemented by local public schools according to a state 
plan. Through this program, adults have the opportunity to gain an 
eighth-grade level of reading and comprehension. Continuing educa- 
tion programs for adults are growing in popularity. Several factors 
have contributed to the growth of these programs. Reduced work 
weeks, earlier retirements, and increased life expectancy have all 
created additional leisure time. The expansion of knowledge and vast 
technological developments have made it an economic necessity for 
persons in selected occupations to upgrade their skills and knowl- 
edge. The sheer desire of the general public to become involved in 
stimulating educational activities has also led to further development 
of adult education programs. Finally, the improvement and expansion 
of adult education programs themselves have served to attract an 
increased number of the adult population. 


SUMMARY 


As teachers become more involved in the decision-making aspects of 
schools, their stake in the organization and administration of these 
schools increases. A basic understanding of the organization and 
administration of schools serves to provide: (1) the foundation for 
responsible involvement in the decision-making process, and (2) a 
springboard for improvement. The patterns of school organization 
have been many and varied, depending upon the needs of different 
communities. With the passing decades, conditions have changed so 
markedly that these elements of organization have undergone consid- 
erable change. 

Traditionally and constitutionally, education in the United States is 
a state responsibility. Each state delegates such responsibilities to its 
local communities and encourages them to use a large measure of 
initiative, support, and control. However, in order to bring about 
greater equality of educational opportunity and to spread knowledge, 
understanding, and fellowship abroad in the world, the federal 
government and even international organizations have assumed 
increasingly greater roles of leadership. 

Attention has been given to the various organizational levels of 
education. Present practices, trends, and recommendations for im- 
provements have been noted. Throughout the chapter it is evident that 
the organization and administration of our schools are changing. The 
future will undoubtedly see more changes being made as educators 
and others work together to provide the best setting possible for the 
education of future generations. Teachers have an opportunity to 
provide leadership in this great endeavor. 
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QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. How are the work and professional relationships of the teacher affected by each of 
the two conceptions of schoo! organization and administration indicated in this 
chapter? 

2. What advantages and disadvantages do you see in having local communities 
responsible for providing educational facilities for their children? 

3. What are the advantages of having a state superintendent of schools appointed by 
a state board of education rather than elected by popular vote? What are the 
disadvantages? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Morningside is an unusual district; enrollments are declining in school districts 
throughout the country, but Morningside’s enrollment is still rapidly growing. It is an 
affluent suburban area adjacent to a large city, with tree-covered rolling hills and many 
new housing developments. Last year the district opened its second high school to 
accommodate present needs and future growth. Of course, neither school is near 
capacity, and the school board has been smarting from public criticism concerning its 
“wasteful building practices.” 

One suggestion for remedying the problem was to convert all six junior highs to 
middle schools. All ninth graders would be sent to the high schools, the junior highs 
would become 6-8 schools, and the currently overcrowded elementary schools would 
get some relief by losing their sixth graders to the middle schools. 

The sixth-grade teachers were incensed. They criticized the board for “taking the 
easy way out." They did not object to the district adopting a middle-school philosophy 
but objected strongly to developing a new organization (one which would force many 
sixth-grade teachers into the middle school) to solve a temporary public relations 
problem 

Their objections were forwarded to the superintendent. How should the superinten- 
dent respond to the criticism? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


Li Investigate and share with your colleagues specific details relating to the organiza- 
tion and support of the high school from which you were graduated. 

2. Discuss with various school officials methods they use in grouping pupils. What are 
the advantages and disadvantages of each method? 

3. How does your community provide tor the education of youngsters who are deaf or 
blind or paralyzed to some extent? How does it provide for those who are extremely 


slow to learn or who are unusually gifted? Describe the specialized school 
situations available for such children 


Chapter 10 
Financing 


Our 
Schools 


Education is big business, as evidenced by the approximately $70 
billion devoted to the support of both public and private elementary, 
secondary, and college education programs in the United States 
during the 1976-77 school year. The size of local schoo! budgets is 
further illustrated by the fact that the local school system represents 
the largest single employer in many communities. 

Securing adequate finances for the operation of quality educational 
programs in this multibillion dollar enterprise is increasingly becom- 
ing an acute problem. While financial support for public schools has 
increased annually in recent years, inflation has consumed a major 
portion of the additional money. The taxpaying public, burdened by 
heavy property taxes, is beginning to react unfavorably to requests for 
additional education funds and is demanding verifiable proof that 
teachers are securing results. Consequently, a record number of 
requests for school bonds and additional taxes to support education 
were defeated at the polls in the late 1960s and the 1970s. Concomi- 
tantly, a growing segment of the general public has demonstrated a 
sincere interest in accountability, the relationship between money 
spent for education (input) and results (output). Despite inflation, the 
expenditures for public and nonpublic elementary and secondary 
schools are projected to be down; for example, only $68.8 billion is 
projected to be spent in 1980-81 [34:257]. 

In the past, many teachers have demonstrated a lack of interest in 
schoo! money matters, preferring that superintendents and school 
business managers handle these affairs. Is this stance justifiable in 
view of the problems which schools face in securing adequate funds? 
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The answer to this question depends upon how one views the role of 
the teacher. To what extent do teachers have a responsibility for being 
well informed about matters concerning school finance? Are they in 
turn responsible for keeping others, such as parents and other 
members of the community, abreast of school finance problems and 
their possible solutions? If a school district takes a bond issue or 
request for tax increase to the voters, should teachers remain neutral 
or should they actively seek support for passage of these measures? 
Should teachers participate individually and collectively through their 
teacher associations in activities designed to influence legislation 
which would provide additional funds for education? Answers to 
these and other similar questions should be of vital concern to a 
teacher. Obviously, improvements in salaries, facilities, equipment, 
instructional materials, and other factors affecting the welfare of 
teachers and pupils are dependent upon increased funds. In view of 
the taxpayer revolts that have already occurred in some communities, 
it is likely that administrators and school boards will need the help of 
all available resources if adequate financial support for schools is to 
be secured. Administrators need more than sympathetic understand- 
ing; they need teachers who are committed to the goals of education 
and who are willing to work for the attainment of those goals. 

In an effort to help prospective teachers gain greater insight into the 
broad area of school finance, this chapter will examine the bases of 
some of the current school finance problems and discuss the modes 


FIGURE 10-1 


Public education constitutes the largest single item of expenditure for state and local 
governments when compared to welfare, health, hospitals, highways, and all other state and 
local general expenditures. 
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of providing local, state, and federal financial support for public 
elementary and secondary schools. 


BASES OF CURRENT SCHOOL FINANCE PROBLEMS 


The states’ responsibility for maintaining and operating the American 
public school systems necessarily includes the obligation of each 
state to make provisions for financing its school system. Generally, 
the states have relied chiefly upon local financial support for public 
schools. At the turn of the twentieth century, only 17 percent of school 
funds were provided by the states. Since the depression of the 1930s, 
however, the amount of state funds to aid local schoo! district support 
has increased significantly. For the 1975-76 school year, 43.7 percent 
of the total school revenue in the United States was derived from state 
sources, 48.4 percent from local sources, and 8.8 percent from 
federal sources [61:71]. 

State funding of public schools during the twentieth century has not 
been the same in all states, partly because each state has had 
different goals at times. Other reasons for the variations in the public 
school funding plans among states include differences in tax sys- 
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FIGURE 10-2 y 
Total expenditures (1975-76 dollars) by regular elementary and secondary day schools in the 
United States, 1965-66 projected to 1985-86. 
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tems, tax bases, size and number of school districts, and state 
equalization formulas [124:1-6]. 

As our nation has moved through the industrial revolution and into a 
scientific revolution, the educational system in each state has had to 
undergo varying adaptations to the changing economic and social 
conditions in order to best serve the educational needs of individuals 
and of society. Basic and intermediate school administrative units 
have not always been able to cope adequately with financial prob- 
lems, partially because of constitutional and organizational limita- 
tions. Constitutional limitations have included debt and tax limits as 
well as provision for earmarked taxes. Although earmarked taxes have 
assured districts of a definite source of income, educational services 
have been generally limited because local educational revenues 
have been tied to a yield from a tax whose rate has been difficult to 
increase. Small administrative units have often lacked an adequate 
tax base and sufficient pupil population to provide a quality educa- 
tional program. 

In addition to the above factors, school finance problems are the 
result of four major forces: (1) demand for greater quality in education, 
(2) rise in educational costs due to inflation, (3) extension of educa- 
tional services, and (4) priority claims on federal funds. Each of these 
forces will be discussed in the following paragraphs. 


Quality of Education 


Our system of government, our economy, our position of world 
leadership, and our exploration of space have combined to bring 
education into national focus, with emphasis upon the goal of quality 
education. Educational research is greatly concerned with the prob- 
lem of relating the cost of education and educational quality. 

One of the most ambitious research projects that has dealt with 
quality education and school expenditures suggests that educational 
programs are not equal and that there is thus inequality of education 
in America. A major conclusion of the study called for expanded 
federal aid and drastically revised state and national formulas for 
distributing school aid in order to concentrate available resources on 
poor states [72:38-39]. 

What has been the effect of attempts at educational finance reform? 
Has it been merely a matter of taking money from the rich states and 
giving it to the poorer states, or taking money from wealthy districts in 
one state and giving it to less affluent districts within the same state? 
Actually, in states adopting school finance reforms, the total expendi- 
ture for education has increased significantly [124:7]. Thus, a major 


effect of attempting to develop quality education has been to increase 
the total costs of education. 

Does quality education automatically result from increased ex- 
penditures? According to the Jencks report, “The evidence we have 
examined does not suggest that doubling expenditures would raise 
student performance on standardized tests” [72:93]. The report went 
on to examine the question: Why will raising expenditures not 
necessarily increase student learning? The general conclusions 
were related to people. The report contended that doubling a 
teacher’s salary (and most expenditures are for teachers’ salaries) 
will not allow a teacher to double his or her productivity. Further, 
the report concluded that teachers and administrators must learn 
new ways of working with students if learning is to be improved 
[72:95]. 

It may be disturbing to learn that more money will not automatically 
buy more learning. However, it must surely be a stimulating challenge 
to a prospective teacher to know that it is the teacher and not money 
that makes the difference. Quality education for all will come when all 
teachers are adequately paid, are provided with the necessary 
instructional resources, and are using their full array of talents to 
deliver their best learning services to students. 
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FIGURE 10-3 

Selected expenditures expressed as a percent of gross national product (GNP), Education and 
health expenditures have shown similar increases, not only in amounts but also as percentages 
of the gross national product. Total expenditure in each area has surpassed expenditures on 


defense since 1971 


Expenditures as a percentage of GNP 


GNP Expenditures 
Year (billionsof $) for education Education Health 
1953 $ 366 $ 14.0 3.8 
1957 443 21.1 4.8 
Percentage of GNP 1961 523 29.4 5.6 
1965 688 45.4 6.6 
60 1969 936 70.1 7.5 
1973 1,307 98.5 7.5 
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ial Money available for the support of education has been increasing 
dramatically. The average expenditure per pupil for public elementa- 
ry and secondary education increased substantially from 1965-66 to 
1975-76. The cost was $537 in 1965-66 and $1,409 in 1975-76. This 
was an increase of over 160 percent. However, when the effects of 
inflation are considered, the real dollar increase was less than 50 
percent [34:258]. Schools are costing more to operate, but inflation is 
continuing to eat away the money that might be used to improve 
program quality. Thus, if inflation continues, vast amounts of addition- 
al money will be required simply to maintain the status quo. 


Extension of Educational Services 


In the previous chapter, attention was given to the tendency to extend 
formal education both upward and downward. Publicly supported 
programs are rapidly being developed for three-, four-, and five-year- 
old youngsters, and higher education is being made available to a 
larger segment of the population. In addition, the public schools have 
instituted several new programs and services and expanded others, 
such as guidance services, adult education, special education, 
vocational education, career education, and “compensatory” educa- 
tion. These programs and services have largely resulted from three 
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FIGURE 10-4 
Current public schoo! expenditures per pupil in terms of the constant dollar value for 1975-76 
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major developments, which are both national and international in 
scope—the urgency of scientific progress in order that the United 
States can compete satisfactorily with other socioeconomic systems, 
the changing educational requirements for employment, and the 
nation’s commitment to a war against discrimination, poverty, and 
pollution. Frequently the demands for these additional educational 
programs and services have been made without providing the neces- 
sary means to finance them. Demands may come from the state level 
or the local district. Other pressures originate at the federal level, and 
iheir effects are felt at the state and local levels. 


Federal Funds 


In 1975-76, the federal contribution to the revenue of public elemen- 
tary and secondary schools was 8 percent of the total [61:71]. The 
competition for federal funds is increasing because of stronger 
spending for defense, welfare, the control of pollution and environ- 
mental decay, aid to foreign governments, and aid to local govern- 
ment. Inflation is also a competitor for federal dollars. At this time, it 
does not appear that the federal government will be a prime source of 
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FIGURE 10-5 

Total expenditures of elementary and secondary schools according to sources of revenue. Of the 
total in 1977, about 8 percent came from federal sources, 38 percent from state sources, 42 
percent from local sources, and 11 percent from other sources, 
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funds to be used in state and local education; other imaginative 
approaches will have to be found if school programs are to be 
improved. 


THE SCHOOL BUDGET 


In order to cope intelligently with financial problems created by forces 
such as those cited above, local school districts prepare long-term 
and annual school budgets. Effective school administrators and 
boards of education are planning educational programs and antici- 
pating revenue needs for 10 to 20 years in the future. Long-term 
projections of pupil enrollments are made on the basis of each annual 
school census; long-term financing is exemplified by cumulative 
building levies which provide funds so that educational facilities can 
be partially paid for on an installment plan in advance of the actual 
construction of the facilities. For various reasons, such as population 
shifts and changes in birthrates, long-range budget plans must be 
considered highly tentative. 


The Annual Budget 


The annual budget presented in a school district each spring should 
be of interest to the teacher since it reflects salary increases and other 
rewards for the teacher's professional efforts. A teacher may have an 
opportunity to work with a committee of teachers, administrators, and 
school board members on salary problems. 

The annual budget, generally prepared for a fiscal year of July 1 to 
June 30, is a financial plan for attaining the objectives of the 
educational program. The three aspects of budget making are the 
educational plan, the spending plan, and the revenue plan. 

The educational plan, consisting of service, materials, and activi- 
ties, is determined principally by the school administration, the teach- 
ing and nonteaching staff, and the school board members. The plan 
prescribes the educational program that is to be provided for the 
pupils in the district. Lay citizen groups often participate in express- 
ing and accumulating opinion concerning the educational program. 
Factors to be considered include pupil population, teacher-pupil 
ratio, curriculum, the program scope (i.e., kindergarten through junior 
college), state department directives, parental aspirations, the im- 
me A technological changes upon teaching methods, and teacher 
quality. 

In the spending plan, expenditures are determined by translating 
the accepted educational plan into costs. Expenditures are ordinarily 
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classified to show the amount which will be spent for each education- Schools 
a! function. Classifications generally include instruction; administra- 

tion; fixed charges (rent and insurance); operation and maintenance 

of physical plant; services such as health, transportation, and school 

lunch; summer school; community college; capital outlay; and debt 

service. 

Preparing a school budget has become vastly more difficult with 
the advent of collective bargaining. For more than a decade, many 
school districts have been bargaining with local education associa- 
tions for salaries and fringe benefits. In many cases, the teacher 
groups have won substantial increases from school boards— 
increases which forced either an increase in taxes or a reduction in 
the budget allocations for nonsalary items. Budget building has 
become a frustrating experience for the many school administrators 
who must wait until the teachers’ salaries are set before the costs of 
school programs and building maintenance and operation can be 
determined. 


FIGURE 10-6 
How the current school dollar is spent—comparison of expenditures for the years 1955-56, 
1965-66, and 1975-76. By far the largest single expenditure category is instruction. 
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Rarely have many school systems allocated any significant amount 
of their annual operating budget for research or experimentation. 
Given the pressures of inflation, declining enrollments, and militant 
teacher groups, it is unlikely that any current allocations for research 
and new ideas will be continued, much less increased, 

The revenue plan involves a listing of the sources of funds and the 
estimated amount of revenue to be received from each source. For 
example, state school authorities ordinarily let the local school 
administrators know how much money they can expect to receive from 
the state government. In addition, the local schoo! administrator 
anticipates receipts from the federal government as well as from 
tuition fees or other charges. Local property and/or nonproperty tax 
rates necessary to raise the balance of funds needed are then 
computed and either levied by the board or put to a vote by the people 
in that district. 

After the budget has been approved, the chief school administrator 
and the board defend the budget at public hearings conducted by 
local and state tax commissioners. Such a system of checks and 
balances forces the school admininstration to review the allocation of 
resources for varied phases of the educational program at least once 
annually. Funds are then committed for expenditure, as defined by the 
spending plan, for the ensuing budget year. 


Relation of Teachers to School Budgets 


In addition to demanding better salaries and better working condi- 
tions, today's teachers are becoming more knowledgeable about 
budgetary affairs; they are also beginning to exert more influence with 
regard to certain provisions of the budget. Teachers have ideas about 
how the education dollar should be spent, and administrators and 
school boards are increasingly seeking faculty advice on these 
matters. Budget allocations are frequently the subject of negotiations 
between teacher groups and school boards. Teachers are obviously 
concerned about the amount of money allocated for faculty salaries; 
but other items, such as allocations for instructional materials and 
Special programs, have also been the subject of negotiations. 


STATE SCHOOL FINANCE PROGRAMS 


State funds have been used in our nation's history to: 


1. Help communities establish the operation of a school system 
2. Afford relief to those districts unable to provide sufficient local funds 


3. Encourage new programs (such as special education, audio-visual communica- 
tions, and transportation) and support services (such as new buildings, salaries, 
textbooks, and pupil transportation) 

4. Provide emergency aid, as in the 1930s, by relieving the tax burden on the property 
holder 

5. Provide payments in lieu of taxes through property lost by local districts to new 
state parks or to new industry which received tax exemptions for a period of years 

6. Provide general support for schools through a foundation program 


As is evident, much of the state schoo! aid has been provided to 
meet financial crises and to serve as an incentive for local districts to 
add new educational services. Such aid has been piecemeal and has 
not been made within the framework of a comprehensive and syste- 
matic state school support program. 


Distribution of State Aid 


State money is disbursed to local school districts according to a state 
distribution formula. Many states make flat grants to schools on the 
basis of student enrollment, number of teachers, number of class- 
rooms, or other criteria. Thus, each local district receives a fixed sum 
of money from the state for each student. enrolled or teacher em- 
ployed. Other states, in lieu of or in addition to flat grants, distribute 
money to local districts on the basis of the wealth of the district. Thus, 
poor districts—those less able to support schools through local tax 
sources—receive more state aid than do those districts which are 
wealthy. The relative wealth of a school district may be determined by 
dividing the total assessed valuation of the property in the district by 
the number of students enrolled in the district's schools; the result is 
the school district's assessed valuation per pupil. 


State Foundation Programs 


Almost all states have developed what are termed "state foundation 
programs.” Such a program designates the amount that must be 
made available to all administrative units in the state to support the 
basic instructional program considered to be essential for all young- 
sters in the state. Thus, state foundation programs are based on the 
premise that the state should guarantee all students in the state a 
respectable education regardless of the local district's ability to 
support its schools. 

A state foundation program normally includes expenditures for 
current operation, school facilities, transportation, and special educa- 
tion. The scope of the program in some states includes nursery school 
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through the junior college. Most of the existing programs provide 
funds for elementary and secondary schools enrolling grades 1 
through 12. 

The effectiveness of a state foundation program depends on the 
adequacy of a state’s tax system and the extent to which the program 
has been periodically reviewed to ensure that the money provided is 
sufficient to support a quality educational program. The inability of 
some foundation programs to keep pace with current costs of educa- 
tion has been a problem in recent periods of inflation. 


State Tax Systems 


Each state has its own system of taxes, with different types of taxes, 
different items included in the tax base, and different rates of taxation. 
In addition, each state gives local units within its boundaries certain 
taxing privileges, which often differ from those enjoyed by sirnilar 
local units in adjoining states. 

The reason for these great differences is that our present tax system 
has developed a little at a time. As changes occur in our economy and 
in the distribution and form of sources available for taxation, the old 
taxes become less effective and new ones must be added to the old to 
provide the necessary funds for governmental activities. The history of 
taxation indicates that a tax, once it is imposed, is rarely repealed. 

Most states rely upon sales and income taxes to finance state 
obligations. The general sales tax is the best single source of state tax 
revenue. It yields over 25 percent of the total state tax revenue in the 
nation. The general sales tax plus selective sales taxes, that is, taxes 
on motors, fuels, alcoholic beverages, and tobacco products, consti- 
tute approximately 60 percent of the total state tax collections 

A majority of states have an individual income tax. The advantage 
of the individual income and the general sales tax is that they have a 
broad tax base and have a capacity for producing a large amount of 
revenue at a relatively low rate. Both, however, are tied directly to the 


economy. If the economy is high, revenue from these sources is high, 
and vice versa. 


LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICT TAXES 


Most school districts in the United States have relied heavily upon the 
local property tax for support. Property taxes have accounted for 98 
percent of all taxes collected from local sources by school districts 
Property taxes originally developed as “ability to pay" taxes. It was 
assumed that the ability of individuals to pay taxes was evidenced by 


their wealth, which in turn was evidenced by the amount of property 
an individual owned. In the early days of the United States, real 
property constituted 75 percent of the wealth. However, it is estimated 
today that real property constitutes only 25 percent of the wealth. The 
property tax is therefore considered by many to be a regressive tax 
because, in relation to wealth, it places the heaviest tax burden upon 
low-income families. 

Since the advent of the industrial revolution in the United States and 
the resultant change in economic and social conditions, financial 
experts have been seeking new taxes to replace the property tax. This 
trend was accelerated particularly during the depression of the 
1930s, when many property owners were unable to pay their taxes. 
Many states are increasing state sales and/or income taxes in an 
effort to ease the local property tax burden. In the state of Illinois, for 
example, the Constitional Convention voted to eliminate the personal 
property tax on businesses and individuals as of 1979. 

Opposition to high property taxes has been demonstrated in recent 
years by the number of tax referendums (requests for increases in the 
local property tax rate) and bond issues (requests for money to 
construct or remodel buildings) which have been defeated by the 
voters. Approximately 46 percent of the public school bond elections 
in 1974-75 were approved by the voters, compared with a rate of 75 
percent in 1964-65. This display of opposition may be a voter 
expression of displeasure with regard to the total local, state, and 
federal tax load rather than specific opposition to taxes for the 
operation and construction of schools. School tax elections represent 
one of the few opportunities which voters have in most states to 
express directly their opinions on the matter of tax increases. It is 
apparent that voters are increasingly taking advantage of this oppor- 
tunity by voting “no” at the ballot box [61:71]. 

One advantage of the property tax is that it provides residual tax 
support for local services. Other taxes are established at a fixed rate, 
such as 3 percent, whereas the property tax rate is adjusted to each 
budget to provide that part of expenditures not covered by other 
receipts. Thus, a property tax rate might be $3.65 per $100 of 
assessed valuation one year and $3.95 the following year in order to 
provide the balance of funds needed in each case. 

Local schoo! district property tax rates are usually expressed in 
terms of dollars per $100 of assessed valuation, or in terms of mills 
per dollar of assessed valuation. If a home, for example, is assessed 
at a valuation of $12,000 and the local school tax rate is $6 per $100 of 
valuation, the annual school tax would equal $6 x 120, or a total of 
$720. 

Suggestions for improving the administration of the property tax 
include the following: 
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1. Assessment districts in most states should be enlarged, and assessors should be 
trained to effect uniform assessments. 

2. The personal property tax, which has been a negotiated tax, should be replaced, or 
personal property should be assessed according to a state classification of “book 
values,” 

3. Property tax exemptions should be reviewed, since such exemptions result in 
higher tax rates to offset the exemption or to shift tax responsibility, sometimes 
unfairly. 

4. The law pertaining to assessments should either be applied to all taxpayers or be 
changed. 


FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR EDUCATION 


Although education in the United States may be characterized as the 
local operation of a state function, the federal government has 
maintained an interest in education and assisted in terms of financing 
and programming for nearly 200 years. 

The statement given in Section 101 of Public Law 85-864, common- 
ly known as the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) of 1958, 
represents a typical congressional expression of interest in educa- 
tion: 


The Congress hereby finds and declares that the security of the Nation requires the 
fullest development of the mental resources and technical skills of its young men and 
women, The present emergency demands that additional and more adequate educa- 
tional opportunities be made available. The defense of this Nation depends upon the 
mastery of modern techniques developed from complex scientitic principles. It 
depends as well upon the discovery and development of new principles, new 
techniques, and new knowledge. . . . 


a We must increase our efforts to identify and educate more of the talent of our 
lation... . 


The Congress reaffirms the principle and declares that the States and local 
communities have and must retain control over and primary responsibility for public 
education. The national interest requires, however, that the Federal Government give 
assistance to education for programs which are important to our defense 


Types of Federal Assistance for Education 


Federal financial assistance to states for public education may b@ 
Classified under four categories: (1) unconditional land grants, (2) 
conditional grants for advanced education, (3) conditional grants v 
secondary education, and (4) emergency grants 

Although federal assistance to education actually began in 1785 
when Congress adopted an ordinance relative to the Northwest 
Territory, assistance to specific states began with the Ohio Enabling 


Act of 1802, when the federal government unconditionally granted 
one section or more of land to the new state for the use of schools. 
Money from the sale of these lands totaled approximately a half billion 
dollars. The federal government never officially questioned the states 
concerning school land policies, and there was no federal control 
over expenditures. 

Conditional grants of land for advanced education began under 
terms of the Morrill Act in 1862. Beginning with the second Morrill Act, 
passed in 1890, and continuing with supplemental acts, land-grant 
colleges or universities have received federal appropriations. 

The Morrill Act and the supplemental acts, which are examples of 
conditional grants for advanced education, introduced the following 
changes in federal educational policy: 


Some control by specifying programs (land-grant institutions were to include 
agriculture and mechanical arts in their curriculum as well as military science and 
tactics) 

2. Annual appropriations for programs in addition to the original land grants 

3. Reimbursement of the state after federal authorities were reassured that money had 
been spent for the purposes designated by law 


Conditional federal grants for secondary schools are illustrated by 
the Smith-Hughes Act of 1917, followed by supplemental acts, 
providing appropriations annually for vocational education at the 
secondary school level. Under the Smith-Hughes Act, the federal 
appropriations are matched dollar for dollar by the states: The 
Vocational Education Act of 1963 represents the first federal act to 
provide comprehensive vocational education programs at the secon- 
dary school level. 

A fourth type of federal support was in operation during the 
depression, when the federal government provided several hundred 
million dollars annually during the emergency period to aid dis- 
tressed school districts. This aid also included assistance for needy 
secondary, college, and university students, so that they might 
continue their education, as well as provisions for nursery schools, 
literacy classes, correspondence instruction on both secondary and 
college levels, vocational education, parent education, work for 
unemployed teachers, and funds for school buildings. 

Public Law 874 approved contributions, beginning in 1950, toward 
the “maintenance and operation” of school districts which suffered a 
financial burden due to the provision of educational services for 
children whose parents are employed on federal property or to 
sudden substantial increases in enrollments because of federal 
activities. During the 1950s, also, Congress began appropriating 
funds under Public Law 815 for assistance in the construction of 
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minimum school facilities for federally connected children. Minimum 
facilities include instructional and auxiliary rooms and initia! equip- 
ment, but do not include auditoriums and gymnasiums. 

Another program of federal support for education in an emergency 
period is exemplified by the National Defense Education Act (NDEA) 
of 1958, which was amended in 1963 and in 1964 and extended 
through 1971. Use of funds is specified by the act, and the states are 
required to match the federal funds. Funds have been provided for 
loans and fellowships to students; strengthening instruction in mathe- 
matics, science, foreign languages, civics, history, geography, and 
reading; guidance counseling and testing; area vocational education; 
research in uses of television, radio, and movies; science information 
service; and improving statistical service. This act touches levels of 
education from the elementary schools through the graduate schools, 
both public and private. 

The NDEA represents an expression of the federal government's 
concern over the fact that the long struggle of the free world against 
communism could be won or lost in the classrooms. Particular interest 
was shown first in improving mathematics, science, and foreign 
language instruction and then extending the work to civics, history, 
geography, and reading. Thus, the federal government encouraged 
improvement in these and other educational areas by offering finan- 
cial incentives to the states. 


Major Federal Education Acts 


The following are brief descriptions of the major education acts 
passed by the U.S. Congress in the mid-1960s and the early 1970s: 


Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). Provided large sums of 
money for special educational programs for children from low-income 
families; school library resources, textbooks, and other instructional 
materials; supplementary educational centers and services; strength- 
ening state departments of education; and expanding educational 
research. ESEA was enacted in 1965 and has since been amended 
and extended. Recent amendments provide funds for dropout preven- 
tion and bilingual education programs, and for aid to handicapped 
children. Passage of ESEA signified a major accomplishment in the 
drive for federal support to education, because it represented the 


largest single commitment by the federal government to the nation’s 
schools. 


Higher Education Facilities Act. Initially enacted in 1963, this act 
authorizes grants and loans to public junior colleges and public 


technical institutes and to public and nonpublic colleges and univer- 
sities. 


Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 [PL 88-452]. Provides, through its 
education sections, for setting up a Job Corps for unemployed youth, 
for community action programs to combat poverty, for work- 
experience demonstration projects, and for the setting up of Volun- 
teers in Service to America (VISTA), modeled after the Peace Corps. 
Preschool and high school projects are included in the community 
action program. 


Civil Rights Act of 1964. Provides for technical assistance, grants, and 
training institutes to help communities prepare for school desegrega- 
tion (Title IV). This act also authorizes withholding of federal funds to 
school districts maintaining segregated schools (Title VI). 


Vocational Education Act of 1968. Provides for aid to support area 
vocational schools, consumer and homemaking education, work- 
study programs, curriculum improvement in vocational education, 
and the Neighborhood Youth Corps. A minimum of one-third of the 
funds provided under this act are reserved for economically de- 
pressed communities or for areas with high rates of unemployment. 


Education Professions Development Act (EPDA). Serves to consolidate 
existing programs, such as, the Teacher Corps, NDEA summer 
institutes, and the Experienced Teacher Fellowship Program. Special 
emphasis is placed upon the preparation of personnel to serve both 
handicapped children and children from low-income families. 


Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). In 1977, 
Congress passed the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects 
Act. The funds ($250 million) were to go for projects that would 
guarantee jobs for 15- to 18-year-olds who were to stay in school, 
increased occupational counseling, and discretionary work projects 
for local school districts and personne! training programs. 


The Issue of Federal Aid to Education 


The question of federal aid and federal involvement in education has 
long been the subject of heated debate. Only a few short years ago, 
numerous school districts refused to accept any form of federal aid, 
fearing that acceptance would eventually lead to federal control. 
These fears have proved to be unfounded, and federal aid has 
become a universal reality. Thus, the issue today is not one of 
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accepting or rejecting federal aid but one of determining the appro- 
priate form and function of federal financial support to the nation’s 
schools. 

The issue of categorical versus general federal aid is a current 
subject of debate. “Categorical aid” refers to support for a specific 
purpose, such as aid for the construction of higher education facilities 
or aid for the purchase of library materials. Most federal legislation in 
recent years has been in the form of categorical aid. General aid 
allows the individual states and local school districts to determine the 
purposes for which the federal money will be used. 

The federal government has tended to favor the categorical aid 
approach. Since education is a state function, Congress has viewed 
its role as one of supporting selected segments of the educational 
program rather than one of supplementing the general aid provided 
by state and local governments. Congress attempts to identify and 
provide for needs which are not or cannot be met at the local or state 
level. This role of the federal government is characterized by congres- 
sional support of educational research and curriculum development 
activities. Congress has also enacted education legislation which is 
deemed in the best interests of the country. Thus, the National 
Defense Education Act (NDEA), which provided support for improve- 
ment in the teaching of science and mathematics, was passed in the 
interest of the defense of the United States. In addition to the above 
arguments, the political realities of elected office favor categorical 
aid because it permits congressmen running for reelection to point to 
specific accomplishments such as Head Start or the Higher Educa- 
tion Facilities Act. 

Educators have been the chief proponents of general federal aid to 
education. They feel that this approach minimizes federal contro! and 
permits schools to adapt the use of federal funds to local needs. 
Educators contend that school officials on the local level are in a 
better position than Congress to determine local needs, and can 
therefore make better use of federal funds if these funds are in the 
form of general aid. Some authorities contend that at least 30 percent 
of local school budgets should be provided by the federal govern- 
ment [91:248]. 

A major justification for general support to education by the federal 
government is based upon the need to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity in the United States, a need evidenced by the great range in the 
amount spent per student and the capabilities of the fifty states to 
support an adequate educational program. Universal education, long 
a dream in the United States, has now become a reality. But the battle 
for equality of educational opportunity has only begun. Students who 
attend school in the ghetto areas of large cities, in small rural areas, 
and in economically depressed sectors of the country have not 


enjoyed the same educational opportunity as their counterparts who 
happen to live outside these areas. Differences in amounts spent per 
student in average daily attendance, however, do not necessarily 
indicate differences in the willingness of the states to support 
education. Instead, in many cases they represent differences in the 
resources available. Some states with a low average personal income 
actually spend more, in proportion to that income, to support schools 
than do states having a high average personal income. 


PUBLIC FUNDS AND THE NONPUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Nonpublic or private schools are not part of the state school systems 
but are under the immediate operational contro! of a private individual 
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FIGURE 10-7 
Estimated current expenditures for public elementary and secondary schools per pupil in 
average daily attendance in 1976-77. 
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or organization. The state, under its police power (i.e., the state's 
power to safeguard the health, morals, and safety of its citizens), may 
regulate and supervise nonpublic schools for the purpose of ensuring 
for each child an education equivalent to the education offered in 
public schools. 

Nonpublic education (which is chiefly Catholic) is declining in 
number of schools and total enrollment. In 1964 there were 10,832 
Catholic elementary schools and 2,417 secondary schools. By 1976, 
there were only 8,340 elementary schools and fewer than 1,653 
secondary schools. Enrollment and instruction staff numbers showed 
similar declines [61:46]. The problems appear to be rising costs, 
continuing inflation, fewer teachers from Catholic orders, and the 
movement of Catholic families to the suburbs. 


FIGURE 10-8 


Relative financial effort made to support public schools in 1974-75 expressed as a percentage 
of personal income in 1975. Compare the relative efforts of each state with the amount of 
per-pupil expenditure in each state. What do these differences mean, and what are the 
implications for the future financing of public education? 
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The problems faced in attempting to continue Catholic education 
have encouraged Catholic educators and others to attempt to per- 
suade state legislatures and Congress to assist parochial education 
financially. Many plans have been developed and instituted and 
many have been declared unconstitutional. Proponents of govern- 
ment aid to parochial education persist, however, and limited assist- 
ance is available through some federal and state programs, primarily 
for services to students but not to the schools themselves. This limited 
assistance could lead to legislation that would include tuition tax 
credit for pupils in private schools, public financing of textbooks, 
workbooks, standardized testing, and special services for nonpublic 


pupils. 


Higher Education 


Colleges and universities in the United States have not escaped the 
massive financial problems which have beset educational institutions 
at all levels during the late 1960s and early 1970s. In some respects, 
funding problems confronting institutions of higher education are 
more critical than those faced by public elementary and secondary 


FIGURE 10-9 

Trends in public and nonpublic (parochial and nonsectarian) school enrollments between 1975 

and 1985, Total public school enroliments are expected first to decrease and then gradually to 

increase. During this period of time, nonpublic elementary and secondary schools are expected 


to experience a slight, gradual increase. 
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schools. While it is projected that elementary school enrollments will 
continue to decline through 1980, it is anticipated that the number of 
students attending colleges and universities will increase from ap- 
proximately 7.4 million students in 1970-71 to 10.3 million by 1978. 
These enrollment figures do not include the increasingly large 
number of persons enrolled in college and university sponsored 
continuing education programs, such as adult education classes, 
independent study courses, and short-term workshops and institutes. 
Increased enrollments represent only one of the reasons for the 
financial crisis facing higher education. The problem of securing 
adequate financial support has been compounded by inflation and 
the public demand for improved services. In essence, costs have 
risen more rapidly than have enrollments. 

Four sources of financial support for institutions of higher learning 
are of major importance: endowments, gifts and grants, student fees, 
and appropriations from governments. Appropriations from local, 
state, and federal governments provide over 60 percent of the funds 
for public higher education. 

lt is expected that support for higher education will increase from 


existing sources in the years ahead. The major unanswered questions 
are: 


1. Will the level of support keep pace with the needs resulting from inflation and the 
demand for increased services? 

2. Will there be new forms of state and federal aid for public higher education? 

3. Will an increased amount of public funds be used to support private institutions? 


A fourth question concerns the form that higher education will take in 
the future. If some of the proposed alternatives to the present structure 
become widespread realities, such as independent study, credit-by- 
examination and external degrees—alternatives which permit stu- 
dents to earn all or part of the credits required for graduation without 
entering a regular classroom—all projections concerning higher 
education finances may need to be revised. 


SCHOOL FINANCE IN THE 1970s 


School financial reform is sorely needed and long overdue in the 
United States. Several school districts in recent years have been 
forced to extend vacations or shorten the school year due to insuffi- 
cient operating funds. Other districts have been able to operate only 
through the use of borrowed funds. In view of these conditions, 


dramatic changes in educational finance may be expected in the 
1980s. Given the multiplicity of variables involved, predictions on this 
subject are always risky, especially in periods of radical change. 

Education needs more money and a better means of allocating the 
available money to the districts that have the most pressing needs. 
Before money can be distributed, it must be obtained; and to obtain 
more money, the American public must establish new priorities. 
“Schools as presently conducted often fail to enlist the support of 
pupils or their parents. . . . The call for local control has often been a 
voice of desperation” [25:371]. Until schools can generate more 
support, trust, and even love from those who pay its bills, the school 
finance program throughout the states will be in disrepair. 


Predicted Trends in School Finance 


Predicting future courses of action in school finance is made difficult 
by such uncertainties as the continuation of conflicts in various 
sections of the world, the condition of the United States economy, and 
the attitude of the general public toward education. However, various 
indicators suggest that the following trends are distinct possibilities 
in the late 1970s: 


1. Greater emphasis will be placed upon the process and concept of accountability; 
thus, the focus will be upon results or evidence of educational productivity. 

2. We may see the beginnings of a competitive school system. Parents may be given 
tuition vouchers which they can use to send their children to the school of their 
choice, either public or private. 

3. An increasing number of private legal suits, similar to those in California and 
Minnesota, will be filed in the courts, charging that state formulas governing the 
distribution of school aid have served to shortchange specific groups of children, 
thereby denying them an equal educational opportunity. 

4. Continued efforts will be made to provide some form of direct or indirect support 
from public funds to private and parochial schools. 

5. Competition for funds between higher education institutions and public elementary 
and secondary schools will continue. 

6. The taxpayers’ revolt resulting from high real estate property taxes will not ease, 
although a higher percentage of educational funds will come from the state and 
federal governments and less from local sources. 

7. Greater attention will be given to federal revenue-sharing plans whereby individual 
states would share in federal income tax receipts with no strings attached. The 
amounts allocated to the states would be based on each state's share of the 
national population, with a premium being paid to those states with the greatest 
need 

8. Present features of state School finance programs which help perpetuate small and 
poorly organized school districts will be partially eliminated; however, efficient and 
effective small schools will gain public appreciation. 
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SUMMARY 


Because each state has its own school financial system, considerable 
variation among the states in the manner of financing education is to 
be expected. However, each state delegates a large measure of 
responsibility for education to` its local communities and encourages 
them to use a large amount of initiative, support, and control. In order 
to provide a greater amount of equality of educational opportunities, 
state governments have had to provide increasing amounts of sup- 
port. The federal government, since the Ordinance of 1785, has 
continued to exercise a definite interest in education and has greatly 
increased its financial support as a result of major education legisla- 
tion in the mid-1960s. 

Securing adequate funds for the support of America's schools 
represents a crucial problem which has already reached crisis 
proportions. A sluggish economy, inflation, an antiquated tax struc- 
ture, dwindling public confidence in the schools, and the general 
public's perception of student activism, among other things, have 
contributed to the crisis. Maintaining the status quo may be difficult, 
but if the demands for extending and improving education at all levels 
are to be met, a massive effort will be required. 

The demands and desires of the public, including educators, for a 
quality educational program are inconsistent with the unwillingness of 
the public to provide the finances necessary to attain the level of 
quality desired. This dilemma obviously cannot be resolved until the 
public understands the need for additional school revenues as well as 
more equitable state financing plans for public schools. Teachers 
may help resolve this problem by interpreting the needs of schools to 
the general public. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Why has the amount of state funds to aid local school districts increased 
significantly since the depression? Will this trend continue? 

2. What are the sources of school revenue in your home community? 

3. To what extent are federal moneys used for education in your home town? What 
percentage of total school costs are met by federal support? What specific schoo! 
programs does the federal program support? 

4. Is your home community able to support a quality program of public education, or 
do you believe that more financial assistance should be provided by the state? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Assume that you are a member of the state legislative body in a state where the majority 
of the support for public schools is derived from local property taxes. Within the state 


there are some school districts which spend as little as $200 per year to educate each 
student in the district. Other districts in the state spend as much as $1,200 per year per 
child for education. In some instances, the disparity among expenditures for education 
in the state is due to the wealth of the district—those districts which have a high 
assessed property valuation per child spend more than those districts which have a 
relatively low assessed valuation per child. In other cases, the disparity is due to the 
limited effort which the district makes to support education. Some districts with only an 
average assessed valuation are spending $1,200 per year per child for education 
because the community places great emphasis upon a good educational program. In 
other cases, very wealthy districts have elected to spend less for education than they 
could actually afford to spend. In an effort to provide a quality educational program for 
all children in the state, regardless of where they live, what proposal for change would 
you submit to the state legislature? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Analyze a local school district budget and prepare a bar graph indicating the 
percentage of the budget devoted to each educational function, such as adminis- 
tration, instruction, and maintenance, 

2. Invite a school superintendent to discuss with your class the financial problems of 

his or her school district. 

Write a skit to portray the people who are striving to cut taxes in your home 

community. Analyze the values these people seem to hold. 

4. Devise a plan of action for purposes of securing a favorable vote on a school bond 
issue or school tax referendum. 
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Checklist for Appraising a Teacher Salary Schedule 


Some Important Dates in the Organization of Public Elementary Education in 
the United States 


Suggested Readings 


CHECKLIST FOR APPRAISING A TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULE 


If you can answer “yes” to each of the following questions, you may be certain that the 
salary schedule is a good one. 


Item Yes 


Rules and regulations 

1. Are the following requirements for employment specified: a degree; 
graduation from an institution accredited for teacher education; full 
professional certification? 

2. Are safeguards provided against arbitrary denial or withdrawal of 
increments? 

3. If “professional growth" requirements are utilized, are increases 
based on clearly defined qualifications which can be reasonably ex- 
pected of all teachers? 

4. Is the application clear and equitable with regard to: credit for prior 
service outside the district; credit for military service; placing 
teachers on steps; advance warning and follow-up supervisory help if 
increments are denied? 

5. ls discretionary initial step placement prohibited? 


Starting salaries 

1. Is the B.A, minimum competitive in respect to beginning salaries 
offered to other college graduates? 

2. Does this minimum make it possible for teachers to invest in ad- 
vanced preparation? 

3. Does this minimum permit a professional living standard? 


Experience increments 

1. Is each increment at least 5 percent of the B.A. minimum? 

2. Does the B.A. scale have less than 12 steps (11 increments)? 

3. Is the increment structure devised to reduce teacher turnover and to 
promote in-service growth? 


Training differentials 
1. Is the extent of recognition sufficient to include: 
a. A class forthe master's degree? 
b. A class for sixth year of college preparation? 
c. A class for the doctor's degree or a seventh-year preparation 
level as a substitute for the doctoral class? 


Source Eula May Taylor and Erwin L. Coons, "Salary-scheduling Check List," NEA Journal, vol 
49, no. 7, p. 33, National Education Association, Washington, October, 1960. 
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CHECKLIST FOR APPRAISING A TEACHER SALARY SCHEDULE (continued) 


If you can answer “yes” to each of the following questions, you may be certain that the 


salary schedule is a good one. 


Item 


d. Intermediate preparation levels for at least each half-year of 
graduate credit? 
2. Are differentials adequate in amounts so as to: 
a. Bean incentive for voluntary professional growth? 
b. Allow teachers with advanced preparation and professional 
growth credits a salary potential at least $1,000 above the regular 
B.A. scale? 


c. Reimburse teachers within a reasonable period (not more than 10 
years) for their investments in advanced preparation? 


Maximum salaries 

1. Excepting super-maximums, are they attainable in a reasonable 
number of years (10 to 15)? 

2. Is the B.A. maximum at least 60 percent above the B.A. minimum? 


Extra compensation 


1, Are higher salaries based on differences in qualifications, avoiding 
such discriminatory practices as sex differentials and subject or 
grade-level differentials? 

Are salary differentials allowed for work beyond normal load? 

If extra pay is granted, is a schedule of payments included in the 
salary policy or personnel policies? 


4, Has “extra pay" been abolished in favor of a balanced load for all 
teachers? 


on 


Other considerations related to quality 

1. Is the schedule a “booster” rather than a “buster” of teacher morale? 

2. Does the schedule enhance the professional standing of the teaching 
staff? 

3. Does the schedule generally provide freedom from financial worry? 

4. Does the schedule indicate that teachers are to devote full time to 
teaching? 

5. Are teacher-supervisor relations for improvement of instruction kept 
on a high plane of cooperation? 

6. Are irregularities which tend to tear down teachers’ prestige, self- 
confidence, and status avoided? 

E a Lae Si ee ee eS eee 


Yes 


No 


SOME IMPORTANT DATES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Approximate 
Date 

1848 First graded school in America established at the Quincy Grammar 
Schoo! of Boston. 

1860 The graded school system became widespread throughout the 
United States, 

1870 Efforts made to reorganize the graded school to overcome some of its 
deficiencies (such as overageness, dropouts, and nonpromotions). 

1893 Cogswell originated the Cambridge Plan, forerunner of the multilevel 
track system, in one of the early attempts to provide for individuali- 
zation of instruction. 

1900 Departmentalization of upper grades began in New York City and the 
platoon plan began in all the grades in Bluffton, Indiana. 

1919 Individualized instruction emphasized in graded schools as shown 
by the Winnetka and Dalton experiments. 

1920 Intelligence test scores first applied on a wide scale to ability groups 
in Detroit, Michigan. 

1930 Hosic's Co-operative Group Plan, forerunner of team teaching, 
began. 

1942 The ungraded primary unit emerged in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

1947-1955 The ungraded plan appeared in various places. 

1955-1959 Multigrade classes, ungraded classes, team teaching, team 


learning, TV teaching, and combinations of graded and ungraded 
classes to be under experimentation. 
Source: Rose Koury, Elementary School Organization .. . What Direction Shall It Take? U.S. 
Office of Education, Education Briefs, no. 37, Washington, January, 1960, p. 15. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The number in parentheses following each suggestion denotes the chapter for which it is best 


suited. 
Argyris, Chris: "The Individual and Organization: Some Problems of Mutual Adjust- 


ment," in Walter G. Hack, et al. (eds.), Educational Administration: Selected 
Readings, Allyn and Bacon, Inc., Boston, 1965, chap. 14. A valuable chapter from 
which to gain an understanding of organizational versus personal goals. (8) 

Benson, Charles A., and Thomas A. Shannon: Schools Without Property Taxes: Hope or 
Ilusion?, Phi Delta Kappa Foundation, Bloomington, Ind., 1972. A concise but 
comprehensive discussion of local school taxation problems. (8) 

Browder, Lesley H., Jr.: Who's Afraid of Educational Accountability? Cooperative 
Accountability Project, Denver, Colo., 1975. A representative review of the accounta- 
bility models throughout the states. (8) 

Friedman, Martha: “How Southern Illinois University Broke 28 Tenured Contracts,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, vol. 56, no. 7, pp. 463-465. March 1975, Phi Delta Kappa, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. A university facing declining enrollments was forced to fire tenured 
professors. (8) 

Hertling, James E., and Howard G. Getz: Education for the Middle Years: Readings, 
Scott, Foresman, and Company, Glenview, III., 1971. A book of readings concerning 
issues in middle school education. (9) 
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Hitt, William D.: Education As a Human Enterprise, Charles A. Jones Publishing 
Company, Worthington, Ohio, 1973. For more information on the professional and 
philosophical viewpoints on education, Chapters 1, 3, 4, 5, and 6 are recommended. 
(8) (9) 

Hostrop, Richard W.: Managing Education for Results, ETC Publications, Homewood, 
lll, 1973. An attempt to bring to the attention of educators effective business and 
management practices which are applicable to education. (8) (9) 

Kearney, Philip C., etal.: Status Report on Michigan Basic Skills Education, 1976-1977, 
Michigan Department of Education, Research, Evaluation, and Assessment Services, 
Lansing, Mich., 1977. This is a report providing results of Michigan's statewide 
assessment program in reading and mathematics. (8) 

Kelley, Earl C.: “The Drop-Out—Our Greatest Challenge," in Robert Leeper (ed.), 
Curricular Concerns in a Revolutionary Era. Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Washington, D.C., 1971. Kelley takes the viewpoint that schools 
are going to have to change if the dropout rate is to decline. (8) (9) 

Lang, Theodore H.: “Teacher Tenure as a Management Problem," Phi Delta Kappan, 
vol. 56, no. 7, pp. 459-462, March 1975, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. This 
article answers the question: What are the common defects in tenure practice? (8) 

McGlasson, Maurice: The Middle School; Whence? What? Whither?, Phi Delta Kappa 
Educational Foundation, Bloomington, Ind., 1973. This small booklet provides an 
excellent overview of the origins, purposes, and practices of middle schoo! educa- 
tion. (9) 

Masters, W. Frank: "Teacher Job Security Under Collective Bargaining Contracts,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, vol. 56, no. 7, pp. 455-458, March 1975, Phi Delta Kappa, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. Teachers are discovering that collective bargaining contracts may offer 
more protection than state laws. (8) 

Morphet, Edgar L., Roe L. Johns, and Theodore L. Reller: “Provisions for Financing 
Education," in Educational Organization and Administration, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1974, chap. 18. A concise overview of the problems, issues, 
and practices of school finance. (10) 

Porter, John W.: “The Accountability Story in Michigan," Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 54, no. 
2, pp. 98-99, October 1972, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. Michigan's Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction describes that state's approach to accountability. (8) 

Porter, John W., et al.: The Adolescent, Other Citizens, and Their High Schools, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1975. A report of a national task force for 
high school reform. (9) 

Projections of Educational Statistics to 1981-82, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C., 1972. The projections are for both schools and 
institutions of higher learning. (9) (10) 

Shane, Harold G.: “Stagflation! A Talk with Economist Walter Heller,” Phi Delta Kappan, 
vol. 56, no. 7, pp. 474-478, March 1975, Phil Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind 
Conjectures from an adviser of two presidents on the economic future that might 
affect education. (10) 

Staffing the Learning Society: Recommendations for Federal Legislation, National 
Advisory Council on Education Profession Development, Washington, D.C., 1975. A 
report to the Congress and the President on federal legislation needs. (8) (10) 

Un Nuevo Dia, Chicano Education Project, vol. 3, Spring 1977, Lakewood, Colo. A 
Special edition of the journal focusing on school finance reform in Colorado, 
California, Texas, and other states throughout the nation, (10) 

Weikart, David P., et al.: The Cognitively Oriented Curriculum: A Framework for 
Preschool Teachers, University of Illinois Press. Urbana, Ill., 1971. A thorough 
discussion of the teacher's role in developing cognitive learning in the preschool. (8) 


T: extent to which a teacher is able to assess accurately the 
present status of education will depend in part upon how thor- 
oughly he or she understands the historical development of schools in 
America. As Winston Churchill advised, “We cannot say ‘the past is 
past, without surrendering the future.” Thus, a good understanding of 
how our schools have developed will enable a teacher to be more 
effective in improving school practices and procedures today and to 
perceive more clearly the role that the school must play in the 
future. 

Chapter 11 is designed to acquaint a prospective teacher with the 
major developments in the American school system as they have 
occurred during four rather clearly defined time periods. Chapter 12 
briefly explores the historical development of some modern concepts 
of education. An understanding of the contributions of various 
educators—both past and present—should enable a prospective 
teacher to assess more clearly current conceptions of educational 
functions, practices, and procedures. Chapter 13 is a straightforward 
presentation of the broad purposes that seem to shape the design of 
American education; it includes statements of objectives that seem to 
provide a framework for educational practices and procedures at 
each school level. 
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The American school system is the expression of the hopes, desires, 
ambitions, and values held by those who have made our nation what it 
is today. It represents, in fact, one of the most noble and visionary 
experiments ever attempted by humanity. The story of how it came 
into being and developed through the years is a unique and fascinat- 
ing one. 

According to one educational writer [16:68], American education 
has been shaped by twelve major events, and each event was made 
possible by the interest and concern of a significant individual. 
Another writer [125:68-77] with an optimistic view of the future of 
education puts his faith also in the intelligence and commitment of the 
people in our schools. It is possible for any teacher to play an 
important role in writing the story of the continuing development of 
American education. 

Unfortunately, Americans are not inclined to be historically minded. 
Too frequently, they tend to make the same mistakes over and over 
again. There are critics of American education today who would have 
the schools return to purposes and practices that long ago were found 
to be undesirable in fulfilling democratic ideals. Likewise, there are 
educators who make claims for some of the so-called innovations in 
education, such as teaching machines and programmed learning, 
that are similar to the claims made for workbooks over 40 years ago. 

Although futuristic thinking is a desirable characteristic of Ameri- 
can educators, this type of thinking needs to be coupled with a sound 
understanding of where we have been and of our mistakes as well as 
successes. As Santayana once said, “Those who won't study the 


mistakes of history are doomed to repeat them.” Thus, a really 
competent educator has a good understanding of how our schools 
have developed, understands what influenced them to develop, and 
is able to identify proposed solutions to current problems that may 
have been tried in the past and have failed and probably would fail 
again. Such an individual uses the past for possible clues to the 
effective solutions of today's problems. 

In reading this chapter, one should apply the understandings 
gained from courses taken in high school and in college that have 
been concerned with the development of the United States. These 
understandings—accompanied by brief descriptions of religious, 
social, economic, and political forces and factors—should help 
anyone in studying the major periods in the development of our 
schools. By continuing to study and work in the field of education, a 
deeper understanding of the historical backgrounds of education may 
be obtained. Through such efforts an educator is less likely to repeat 
yesterday's mistakes and be more able to attain tomorrow's aspira- 
tions. 


EDUCATION DURING THE COLONIAL PERIOD (1620-1791) 


The early settlers in the New World brought with them their respective 
political traditions, religions, styles of architecture, and social cus- 
toms. When they were faced with problems, it was natural for them to 
do the same thing that men have done throughout the ages—they 
drew upon the experiences with which they were familiar. As a 
consequence, the first institutions in the New World were built on the 
foundation of the life and customs of the Old World. Essentially, it was 
a process of transplantation. Early schools, therefore, were patterned 
in the European tradition, and the attitudes toward education followed 
European beliefs. 

It should be pointed out that European education had been influ- 
enced greatly by the Greek and Roman concepts of the cultured 
person. Education primarily was a process of cultivating the intellect 
and the character of those destined to be of the ruling class. A 
Classical curriculum seemed to be proper for the education of these 
people. 

A rigid class structure was mirrored in European education. It was a 
stratified society in which each individual, generally at birth, found his 
or her role in life already assigned [24:110]. Emphasis was placed 
upon the stability and maintenance of the society, and it was rare 
indeed to find any individual advancing through this stratification to a 
higher class status. Apprenticeship training was considered to be 
adequate for the lower classes, who were to serve the elite. 
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pee ce! European education also was affected by a concept developed by 
the ancient Hebrews. They believed [100:7], "For the good life to be 
lived and salvation attained, one had to be acquainted with religious 
truths. These truths, divinely inspired and transcribed in the sacred 
literature, were to be studied, understood, and memorized. Unless 
one possessed a deep understanding of the truths contained in the 
scripture, neither the good life nor salvation was possible." As a 
result, formal education and religion were linked together to form a 
tradition that would be carried to America by the Puritans. 

During the Protestant Reformation in the sixteenth century, Martin 
Luther gave further impetus to the ancient Hebrew concept of relating 
education and religion. “Education, literacy, religion, and salvation 
became inseparably linked and culturally interacting elernents. For 
the American colonist this religious sanction for education was of 
prime importance” [100:10]. 

In addition to the religious sanction for education, many of the early 
settlers brought with them the concept of a direct relationship 
between the state and the church. This feeling was so strong that 
various laws were enacted establishing religions for such colonies as 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Virginia. These 
laws were in conflict with the religious freedom sought by many of the 
early settlers and in a short time presented major sources of conflict. 
The influence of the church upon education in colonial days can 
scarcely be overestimated. 

Since the groups of early settlers came from different countries in 
Europe, their language, customs, and religion differed, and so did 
their views on education. As a result, various patterns of education 
developed in the Colonies. It is possible to identify three different 
approaches to education centered in three loosely defined areas— 
New England Colonies (primarily Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and New Hampshire), Middle Atlantic Colonies (principally 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania), and Southern 
Colonies (mainly Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina). These attitudes provided bases from which the 
ultimate structure of our educational system grew. 


The New England Colonies 


The early New England settlers made their journey to the New World 
primarily to achieve religious and political freedom. They wanted to 
Create a new kind of society, devoid of the caste system, in which 
people would be free to govern themselves 

In order to achieve the religious freedom they desired, it would be 
necessary for each individual to be able to read and understand the 


word of God as set forth in the Bible. Therefore, the New England 
colonists felt a distinct obligation to teach their children to read, so 
that they could take the first step toward saving their souls. Their 
strong religious attitude was well set forth in a quotation from a 
pamphlet titled New England's First Fruits [94:242]: 


After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our liveli-hood, rear'd convenient places for God's worship, 
and settled the civill government: One of the next things we longed for and looked after 
was to advance learning and perpetuate it to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust. 


Another motivating force in the development of education in New 
England was that a number of the early settlers were highly educated. 
Estimates have been made which indicate that approximately 3 
percent of the adult men were university graduates. Without a doubt 
they were highly influential in promoting interest in education. This 
influence can be appreciated when we consider the fact that by 1635 
the Pilgrims, who landed at Plymouth Rock in 1620, had established 
the Boston Latin School. 


The Latin grammar school. The Boston Latin School was the first 
successfully organized school of any kind in America. It was a 
so-called Latin grammar school, copied directly from the type devel- 
oped in England. Its central purpose was to prepare boys for college. 
Because colleges were concerned primarily with the preparation of 
ministers, the curriculum consisted chiefly of Latin, Greek, and 
theology. Pupils entered usually at age seven or eight, having 
previously learned to read and write. They completed the course in 
about seven years. 

The Latin grammar schoo! provided the framework of secondary 
schools in America. Although it was essentially a select school— 
reserved for the wealthy and elite and aimed solely at preparation for 
college—it had some occasional public financial support. This type 
of school spread slowly throughout New England and further along 
the coast. There is some evidence that such a school was planned by 
the Virginia Company in 1621, but the colony was wiped out by the 
Indian massacre of 1622. 

The Latin grammar school was prominent until the Revolutionary 
War, when it was challenged by another type of secondary school, but 
some of its influences are still to be found in public schools. The 
classical emphasis in many high school programs, the persistence of 
Latin as a part of the curriculum, the rigid graduation specifications, 
which are so often pointed toward college preparation, the emphasis 
upon logical order per se and rote learning—these are some of the 
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al eet aa conspicuous influences of the Latin grammar school which have 
persisted in many public secondary schools to this day. 

It should be kept in mind that the Latin grammar schoo! was a 
private school which charged tuition. This fact alone made it impossi- 
ble for many boys to attend grammar school in order to prepare for 
college. Furthermore, practically no relationship existed between 
what might be called colonial elementary schools and grammar 
schools. The educational ladder which is so distinctly a part of the 
American school system had not yet come into being. 


The dame school. In the early days of New England it was felt that 
each family should bear the responsibility for the elementary school- 
ing of its children. Many families, not feeling equal to this responsibil- 
ity, sent their children to the famous “dame schools” or to private 
tutors. The dame school was simply a private home where a group of 
children met under the leadership of a housewife or mother and where 
opportunities were provided for the children to learn their ABCs, the 
catechism, and at times a little simple arithmetic. The teacher usually 
charged tuition for her services. Occasionally a group of parents 
would engage a schoolmaster to give the same type of instruction 
which the dame school provided. 


Massachusetts school laws. It soon became evident that the dame 
schools and the private tutors did not guarantee that all children 
would attain the basic requirements of literacy which the Puritan 
societies required. By 1642 there had grown a deep concern about 
“the great neglect of many parents and masters in training up their 
children in learning and labor.” This condition prompted the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony to enact the Massachusetts School Law of 1642. 
The law charged the local magistrates in each town with “the care and 
redress of this evil.” These local officials were to take note periodical- 
ly of what had been done in educating the children, and if their 
education had been neglected, the magistrates could require that the 
children be sent to school. Actually this law did not provide for the 
establishment of schools but, through fines, attempted to enforce 
nel parents their responsibilities for having their children learn to 
read. 

As Marshall pointed out, “Here was the first modest step toward two 
characteristics of our modern educational system—universal educa- 
tion and compulsory education. For the first time, a government had 
declared that all children should be taught to read and had made its 
purpose enforceable under law" [85:7] 

During the five years following the enactment of the 1642 legisla- 
tion, it became evident that the law was not being strictly enforced. 


The feeling grew that government must do more than merely insist 
upon education. It must make provisions for education, if children 
were to be properly educated. Thus in 1647 Massachusetts passed a 
new law which became known as the “Old Deluder Satan Law.” As the 
name implies, the Massachusetts Law of 1647 reveals a definite 
church influence. An excerpt (in modernized spelling) follows: 


it being one chief object of that old deluder, Satan, to keep men from the knowledge of 
the Scriptures, as in former times, by keeping them in unknown tongue, so in these latter 
times by persuading from the use of tongues, that so at least the true sense and 
meaning of the original might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, 
that learning may not be buried in the grave of our fathers in the church and 
Commonwealth, the Lord assisting our endeavors. .. . 


This “mother of all school laws” required that each town of fifty 
families provide a teacher to teach the children sent for instruction. 
The teacher was to be paid by the parents, by the church, or by the 
inhabitants in general, as those who managed the affairs of the 
community might decide. The law also stipulated that every town of 
100 families should provide a grammar school to prepare boys for 
college. This law, therefore, established a common school to teach 
the rudiments of learning and a preparatory school to qualify young 
boys for college. 

New England, in general, was unique in the fact that its govern- 
ments were the first in the New World to accept any responsibility for 
educating the young. No such effort was put forth in the other colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard. As.the first serious attempt to establish 
schools by legislation, the law of 1647 was the cornerstone of our free 
public school system. This unprecedented concept was carried to 
other parts of the country as many of the New England colonists 
migrated westward. 


The Middle Atlantic Colonies 


The development of education in the Middle Atlantic or Middle 
Colonies differed considerably from that in the other colonies. There 
were the Dutch in New York, the Swedes along the Delaware River, 
and the English Quakers in Pennsylvania. These people came to the 
New World with different ideals and customs, different languages, 
different styles of architecture, and different types of Christianity. 

Of these groups, possibly the Dutch in what is now New York were 
the most advanced in their educational thinking. By the 1630s there 
was some evidence that they had established schools under the 
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authority and the supervision of the government. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that all schools in that day were vitally interested in 
teaching religion. With all the ethnic and religious differences to be 
found in the Middle Colonies, the only solution to the educational 
problem was to have each church organize its own school and teach 
its own beliefs, rather than depend upon the local civil government. 

The typical school of the Middle Colonies, then, was the parochial 
school—the school of the church parish. Parents were expected to 
pay tuition for their children, but, if they could not pay, the church 
sometimes permitted the child to attend nonetheless. In later years, 
the more common custom was for local authorities to pay tuition for 
poor children out of the “poor fund.” 

When the English took over New Amsterdam (New York) in 1664, 
they added to the complications already in existence. The English, at 
this time, were more backward than the Dutch in matters of education. 
Historians agree that in the later colonial period schools in and 
around New York deteriorated under English rule. 

With the heterogeneity of cultural backgrounds and religious be- 
liefs represented in the Middle Colonies, attempts to weld such great 


FIGURE 11-1 
Various types of schools predominated in the development of our educational system 
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differences into a sound educational pattern presented a baffling 
problem. 


The Southern Colonies 


Virginia was the most important of the Southern Colonies, and the 
development of education there was fairly representative of the 
colonies in this area. The Virginia settlers, who were mainly English, 
came to the New World not primarily because of discontent with the 
social, religious, and political system of the home country but to better 
their fortunes. They had no particular quarrel with the English way of 
doing things. The English had developed an aristocratic society 
whose government took little or no interest in education. 

The South was characterized by large plantations, rather than small 
communities, in which class distinctions existed between the wealthy 
and the indentured servants and slaves who worked for them [85:6]. 
Education was not considered to be a function of the government. 
Rather, parents were expected to attend to the education of their 
own children. As a result, schooling in the Southern Colonies was 
almost entirely the private-tutor type. A few schools were estab- 
lished, but these were mainly for youngsters of wealthy plantation 
owners. Many of the sons of these plantation owners were sent back 
to England for a large part of their formal schooling. Those who 
could not afford to do this had very little opportunity to secure an 
education, 

There were, however, several free schools in the Virginia Colony, 
which were established through the private contributions of public- 
spirited citizens. In order to send their children to these free schools, 
families had to publicly declare themselves to be paupers. The 
schools became known as “pauper schools.” Many parents who 
could not pay the rates charged by the private schools and who 
refused to advertise themselves as paupers had no alternative but to 
keep their children out of school. Thus a large proportion of young 
people grew up illiterate. 

Virginia, like many of the other colonies, followed the European 
custom of apprenticing orphans and the sons and daughters of very 
poor families. The law, which constituted a form of compulsory 
education, provided that the local magistrate could apprentice such a 
child to a master artisan, who would teach the child a trade, provide 
board and lodging, and provide instruction in reading, writing, and 
religion. The child in turn agreed to help the master unquestioningly 
in work. From reports of this type of vocational education, it was found 
that far too often the masters were more interested in the services 
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which their apprentices could render than in providing good basic 
learning for the child. 


Separation of Church and State 


As indicated previously, the New England colonists soon found that 
the direct relationship between church and state conflicted with the 
religious freedom they sought. They had come to this new continent to 
escape the state's dictation regarding the religious beliefs of its 
subjects. Additional groups of colonists brought greater diversifica- 
tion in religious beliefs. Through the leadership of Roger Williams, 
primarily, the charter of 1663 for Rhode Island granted religious 
freedom to the people of that colony. In 1682, William Penn was 
successful in getting a law passed in Pennsylvania granting religious 
freedom to the people. Gradually, as church and state separated 
throughout the colonies, the state supplanted the church in the 
educational field until, ultimately, the principle of state obligation and 
state sovereignty was born. The full implementation of this principle, 
however, has presented a problem throughout the development of 
education in America, and has been the basis of a number of court 
decisions in recent years. 


Early Elementary Schools 


Educational practices in the early colonial period provided little in the 
way of an organized pattern of elementary education. Dame schools, 
early parochial schools, private tutors, apprenticeships, and pauper 
schools developed quite independently of one another. This condition 
was due in part to the fact that parents were expected to care for the 
rudimentary education of their children. 


The common school. Gradually, various systems were developed for 
teaching the three R's to youngsters. There were reading schools and 
writing schools, and often the two were combined into one. The pupils 
could attend one school in the morning and the other in the afternoon. 
These became the common schools that spread first through the New 
England area. There were no rigid regulations about entrance or 
attendance or withdrawal, The common schools served the masses Of 
youngsters, most of whom did not attend the Latin grammar school or 
college. 

Life in and around these early schools was very different from that in 
our modern public schools. It is very difficult to visualize the condi- 
tions under which colonial settlers struggled to obtain an education 


In place of the modern, large, well-lighted, and heated building, they 
had a single, bare, unattractive room. The room typically was a rough 
log structure. A few of the better school buildings had glazed 
windows. In structures which were designated solely for the use of 
education, the usual practice was to leave a log out of one side of the 
building in order to provide both light and ventilation. 

More often than not a rough plank served as the teacher's desk. 
Long, rough, backless benches were provided for the pupils. Often 
the feet of the young children did not touch the floor. Equipment was 
quite meager. Along one side of the room, there would occasionally 
be a long shelf where students would practice such activities as 
penmanship, using quill pens. A great stone fireplace furnished the 
only heat by which the children could keep warm. As with many 
present-day fireplaces, those who were close to the blazing hearth 
were likely to get scorched while those farthest away shivered with the 
cold. Considering many reports of complaints which were recorded 
and passed down to posterity, it was evident that most of these rooms 
and buildings were in sad need of repair. 

It was in this kind of atmosphere that the hornbook was used. This 
aid to learning consisted of a piece of wood shaped like a paddle to 
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The typical early American schoolroom was a far cry from the attractive, well-heated, and 
well-ventilated classrooms of today. (Photograph from the Library of Congress.) 
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give a convenient handle. Fastened to the thin board was a sheet of 
paper on which was printed the alphabet, some syllables, and usually 
the Lord’s Prayer. Various primers were used along with the hornbook. 


Methods and Materials 


Teaching methods and materials in these early schools were aimost 
as crude as the buildings in which they were housed. Except for the 
spelldowns, each pupil was called before the teacher and recited 
individually. This practice was largely necessitated by the lack of 
books, writing paper, pens, and ink. It was common for some of the 
smaller children to receive only 15 to 20 minutes of individual 
attention from the teacher during a school day of six to eight ! 

During the remainder of the time they were expected to sit quie 

their rough, uncomfortable benches. Slow children might take as long 
as three terms to master the alphabet. Since arithmetic books were 


The hornbook takes its name from the thick sheet 
of transparent horn used to protect the paper from 
dirt. (Photograph from Ruth Strickland.) 


rare, pupils made copy books and sum books by folding sheets of 
rough paper and sewing them along one edge. 

Crude, poorly lighted and heated structures, limited teaching 
methods, and a dearth of teaching materials were all typical of our 
early elementary schools. Yet in these schools, while engaged in the 
consuming task of building a new world, our forebears preserved the 
rudiments of learning. 

As the population continued to increase, people began moving 
away from the town to develop new farming areas. Their children had 
to travel longer and longer distances to attend school until it became 
quite difficult for them to get there at all. In some instances school 
would be held in one part of the township during one term and in 
another during the next term. This rotation of schools gave rise to the 
famous “moving school” of early New England days. 

Because of the limitations of educational facilities, people in 
outlying districts organized their own schools, one for each extended 
neighborhood. Thus were born the “district schools,” a term not 
uncommonly used today. Here there was usually one teacher, often 
with as many as fifty pupils or more. The counterpart of the district 
school persists to this day all over the nation. 


The Academy 


At about the time of the Revolutionary War, there was a strong demand 
for a more practical kind of education beyond the three R's. Those 
who tilled the soil, fought Indians, sailed ships, developed com- 
merce, and started industries in America began to question the 
appropriateness of the narrow and rigid college preparatory curricu- 
lum of the grammar school to train youngsters for a practical world. 
Such men were led by Benjamin Franklin, who established the first 
public academy in Philadelphia in 1751. 

This academy was essentially a private tuition school, though some 
academies gained public support and eventually became public 
schools. In the academy, English as a language was emphasized; 
girls were admitted to study; school libraries were established; 
American history and natural science were introduced; mathe- 
matics—especially algebra, navigation, and astronomy—was taught; 
and logic, ethics, and psychology, as well as commerce, surveying, 
debating, dramatics, and athletics, were given attention. The acade- 
my movement led to deeper concern for human progress and high 
respect for human worth. It stimulated better teaching in the elementa- 
ry school and provided good educational opportunity for the emerg- 
ing middle class in America—the substantial farmers, businessmen, 
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shopkeepers, and government workers. The movement spread rapidly 
over the United States. 

The academy started out with three particular curricula: the English, 
the Latin, and the mathematical. A fourth was soon added—the 
philosophical. The teachings of the Latin and philosophica! divisions 
were geared to prepare youngsters for college. Eventually the college 
preparatory aspects of the academy involved more and more of the 
time and energy of teachers and pupils alike. By the turn of the 
nineteenth century, the academy acquired most of the characteristics 
of the Latin grammar school against which it originally protested. It 
became narrow, rigid, select, essentially classical, and college 
preparatory in nature. 

The academy movement enjoyed wide prosperity, reaching a peak 
at about the time of the Civil War. Although the number of Latin 
grammar schools never grew large, there were over 6,000 academies 
in the United States by 1850. Many of these are still in existence and 
hold a distinctive position among private college preparatory 
schools. Some academies, such as Franklin's original one, which 
became the University of Pennsylvania, have contributed significantly 
to higher education. 


Higher Education 


The religious influences and English collegiate tradition imported 
from abroad were dominant factors in the establishment of our first 
colleges. Harvard University, founded in 1636, was a copy of Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge University, England. Practically all our 
early American colleges were developed under the auspices of some 
church in order to provide means for perpetuating a literate ministry 
for their churches. It was not until the establishment of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1753 that an institution of higher learning was 
sponsored by a civil group instead of the church. Growth of universi- 
ties was slow during the colonial period; only nine universities had 
been established by 1775. 


Education and the Constitution 


The principles of freedom and the equality of humankind were 
emphasized in the writing and adoption of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence in 1776: “We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness; that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 


among men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Although there was little evidence throughout the Colonies of 
equality of educational opportunities, the principle has been of 
tremendous importance in shaping the development of our public 
school system. Problems still remain, however, in fully implementing 
the principle. 

Education was a major concern of those attending the Constitution- 
al Convention of 1787. Such leaders as Washington and Jefferson 
were strong advocates of a centralized system of education in order to 
preserve liberty and to enable people to govern themselves. Wash- 
ington felt so keenly that there should be a federally sponsored 
national university that he left a part of his estate to endow such a 
university, but the institution was never established. In 1779, Jefferson 
clearly expressed his concern for free education in his “Bill for the 
More General Diffusion of Knowledge.” 

Some of those attending the Constitutional Convention had reserva- 
tions about the government being responsible for education. As a 
result, the writers of the Constitution made no specific provision for 
the promotion of education. In reflecting upon this fact, Burrup [22:42] 
makes the following comment: 


There appear to be at least three important reasons why education was thus neglected: 
(1) solution to problems of education did not seem to be so necessary and urgent at that 
particular time as many others which the new country faced; (2) consideration of the 
role of education contained the possibility of stirring up more dissension among the 13 
states; (3) several of the original colonies already had some semblance of state 
educational systems. In the light of all the problems extant at this particular crucial time 
in American history, perhaps it is fortunate that the important question of the relation- 
ship of education to government was left until a later time when more consideration 
could be given to its solution. 


Although the Constitution did not specifically mention education, 
Article 1, Section 8 specified that Congress was to have power for the 
general welfare of the people. This expression formed the basis for 
federal support of education. In 1785, Congress adopted an ordi- 
nance relative to the Northwest Territory to the effect that “there shall 
be reserved the lot number sixteen of every township for the mainte- 
nance of public schools within the said township,” and in 1787 the 
following important statement appeared in the famous Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787: “Religion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall be forever encouraged.” These docu- 
ments, as well as the thinking of a number of outstanding leaders, did 
much to lay the foundation for more rapid educational developments 
to follow. 
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Aad The Bill of Rights, ratified in 1791, defined the role of education 
more clearly than did the Constitution. The First Amendment of this 
bill strengthened the principle of the separation of the church and 
state by forbidding the establishment of a national or state religion 
and by guaranteeing religious liberty to all. The Tenth Amendment 
declared that “the powers not delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the people.” As a result, education in the 
United States was destined to develop as a state function in contrast 
to the single educational system typical of other nations throughout 
the world. The federal government was to be confined to a supportive, 
grants-in-aid type of role. 


Education of Minority Groups 


The opportunity to engage in a program of formal education was 
almost nonexistent for members of minority groups during the Colo- 
nial era. For blacks, most of whom were slaves, formal education was 
generally discouraged or forbidden by the slave-holders. For the 
American Indian, who was struggling for survival and who was 
frequently in conflict with white settlers over land ownership, formal 
education was of little immediate concern. 

There were some limited attempts on the part of church-related 
groups and colleges to provide for the educational needs of minority 
group members. The Quakers, for example, established programs of 
education for blacks and American Indians. Indian charity schools 
were established by other groups, primarily in the Middle and New 
England colonies. Both Harvard and Dartmouth expressed a desire to 
educate the youth of Indian tribes. The College of William and Mary, 
chartered in 1693, declared that one of its purposes was to teach 
Indian boys religion and the 3 R's. 


EDUCATION IN EARLY AMERICA (1792-1865) 


The development of an organized system of education received 
relatively little attention for several years following the Revolutionary 
War. This was a period of transition in which the thoughts and 
energies of people were concerned primarily with such matters as the 
formulation of a constitution, the establishment and operation of an 
organized system of states, and the fighting of the War of 1812 

At first, other factors tended to push education into the background. 
The rapid development of industry in America encouraged many 


children to work in mills, stores, and shops rather than to attend 
schools. Many families, especially immigrant families, were so poor 
that they needed whatever money their children could earn. The need 
for earning a living in order to survive was so great that education 
tended to be considered a luxury. Also, the extreme mobility of 
settlers who continued to push westward made the task of establish- 
ing permanent schools difficult. There was little time for education in 
the rugged life of the pioneer. Teachers were scarce. Churches, sod 
houses, and log cabins often were used as schoolhouses. The sparse 
settlements across the land were not conducive to the establishment 
of school districts. 

During this critical time, however, new meanings and values were 
emerging in the minds of people. Greater attention was being given to 
concepts of democracy, freedom, equality, individual rights, and faith 
in the common people. 

By approximately 1825 our nation had achieved a certain amount of 
national stability and had begun to develop rapidly. The population 
was increasing, with much of the increase coming from the large 
streams of immigrants arriving in America. Industry was growing 
rapidly, and labor associations were beginning to be formed. The 
economic and social status of the people was beginning to improve. 


The Fight for Free Schools 


Prior to the 1820s, the idea that state and local governments should 
provide schools for all children through public taxation was slow in 
being accepted outside of New England. In the Middle states, the 
concept of education being the responsibility of the church and of 
private agencies continued to exist. Education in the Southern states 
was still considered to be largely a responsibility of parents. Voting 
privileges in a number of states had been limited to those who owned 
property, and many of the property owners felt that they should not be 
forced to pay for the education of other people’s children. 

When voting rights were extended to all men of legal age, the need 
for universal education became more apparent. Labor groups, like- 
wise, began to demand more educational opportunities for children. 
Greater concern was being expressed for equality and the need for 
free, nonsectarian, public schools. 

Public school societies were organized in various cities. Public- 
spirited citizens became members of these societies, contributing 
sums of money annually to carry forward the educational program. 
The most famous and probably the most efficient of these organiza- 
tions was the New York Public School Society, which for 40 years was 
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New York City’s chief agency for educating the children of the poorer 
classes. 

A number of outstanding leaders emerged to help fight the battle for 
free schools. Particularly noted among them were Horace Mann of 
Massachusetts, who became known as “the father of the American 
free public school,” and Henry Barnard of Connecticut. In general it 
was maintained that these common schools should be: 


1. Free and open to all since no other system, least of all the dual system used in 
Europe, was acceptable for a democracy 

2. Of such excellent quality that all parents would be willing to send their children to 
them 

3. Common in the sense that all children would attend and that they would serve asa 

unifying force to weld communities together 

Publicly supported through taxation of the whole community 

Publicly controlled through elected or appointed public officials responsible to the 


whole community and not to any particular political, economic, or religious group 
6. Nonsectarian in character 


oF 


It was also felt that the schools should provide the basic knowledge 
and skills essential to enable students of diverse backgrounds to 


Horace Mann (1796-1859) gave up 
a brilliant career in law and 
politics in order to campaign 


vigorously for better schools and 
better teachers. Among many other 
contributions, he helped establish 


school for teachers 
sachusetts 


the first normal 
in Lexington, Mas 


assume responsibilities of citizenship in the young Republic [adapt- 
ed, 24:127-128]. 

By 1865 the concept of providing common-school education for all 
children at public expense had gained considerable acceptance. A 
number of states, especially in New England and in some of the 
Middle states, had enacted laws compelling local communities to 
support through taxation what would be considered public elementa- 
ry schools. 

Although less intense, the battle for free public schools has 
continued through the years. Even today there are some who question 
the right of the government to tax everyone for the support of schools. 
The issue often becomes very conspicuous when kindergartens and 
junior colleges are proposed to be a part of local public school 
systems. 


The Lancastrian System 


In the early 1800s, the financing of schools enrolling several thou- 
sands of children presented a problem of staggering proportions. 
Fortunately, a new plan of school organization and management was 
introduced from England to New York City in 1806, which tremen- 
dously reduced the cost of educating a child. Most of the society 
schools rapidly adopted this new plan. It was known as the Lancastri- 
an system, named after its founder, Joseph Lancaster, an English 
schoolmaster. In this system, one teacher, by using the brightest 
pupils as monitors to teach about ten pupils each, might be able to 
manage from 200 to 600 pupils. The schoolmaster taught the moni- 
tors, who in turn taught their groups. Everything was rigidly organized 
in a somewhat military fashion. Each group was marched to its station 
along the wall of a large classroom, where the monitor presented the 
lesson. Lancaster himself thought that a real master teacher could 
take care of 1,000 pupils. With such a high pupil-teacher ratio, it was 
reported that the per capita cost of operating a schoo! was reduced to 
$1.25 per year per pupil. 

Because of the great public service the school societies were 
rendering, they felt justified in asking the government for aid in 
carrying out their program. In some instances this was given. Both the 
state and city governments in New York regularly contributed sub- 
stantial sums to the New York society to help support its schools. New 
York City in 1832 was the first city to establish free public elementary 
schools. Gradually the public mind became accustomed to the idea 
of governmental support of schools, and the low cost of the Lancastri- 
an system began to suggest that this way of supporting schools might 
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not be prohibitive. While the system passed away within a few 
decades, it did much to advance the cause of free public education. 
Some modified remnants of the Lancastrian concept can be found 
in educational circles today—the manner in which teacher aides 
frequently are used, some aspects of differentiated staffing, pupil- 
assisted instruction, the use of large lecture and small discussion 
sections on the college level, and the use of student tutors. As public 
schools, colleges, and universities face mounting financial costs, it is 
possible that further extensions of the basic concept may be explored 
and practiced. In fact, an opinion survey on “What Will the Schools 
Become?” indicates that “the use of student tutors (for example, 
11-year-olds working with six-year-olds in reading) will be common- 
place if not a standard procedure by the early 1980's” [128:597]. 


The Kindergarten 


Although an infants' school was established in Boston as early as 
1816, the kindergarten as conceived by Friedrich Froebel, its founder, 
was not introduced into America until 1855. In that year, Mrs. Carl 
Schurz, a strong disciple of Froebel, established a private kindergar- 
ten in Watertown, Wisconsin. 

During the next 15 years, about ten private kindergartens were 
organized in German-speaking communities. In 1860 the first 
English-speaking private kindergarten was opened in Boston, and 
eight years later a teacher training course for kindergarten teachers 
was established in Boston. Under the auspices of Superintendent, 
William T. Harris of St. Louis, the first public school kindergarten in 
the United States was opened there in 1873. 

There has been considerable misunderstanding regarding the role 
of the kindergarten in our educational system. Many people fee! that 
what the kindergarten features in its program is already included ina 
good primary school program. Since the kindergarten is a relatively 
new rung in our educational ladder, it has had to compete with other 
schools for public support. As a result of these attitudes and forces, 
the establishment of kindergartens as an integral part of public 
schools throughout the United States has been greatly retarded—so 
much so that many of our children still do not attend a kindergarten. 


The Primary School 


In 1818 another school was introduced in Boston which became 
known as the “primary school.” Children of ages four through seven 


were admitted to this school. At first the primary schools were 
distinctly separate from other schools in the city. They were open all 
year and prepared children for admission to the city schools, which 
by this time were known as “English grammar schools.” The primary 
schools had their own buildings and teachers and were quite different 
from the dame schools, which had previously prepared the pupils for 
entrance to the grammar schools. 

It was not until the latter half of the nineteenth century that primary 
schools were made a part of the general school system. It often has 
been pointed out that this origin of the lower grades led to a 
distinction between primary and grammar grades—a distinction 
which may be found even today. 


Changes in Elementary School Practices and Building Construction 


As social and economic advancements were made, the educational 
needs of boys and girls expanded. As a result, the curriculum of the 
elementary school was expanded beyond the teaching of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, and religious instruction, which characterized 
the early elementary schools. 

Originally, pupils were not grouped into grades, as they are today. 
They were organized into skill groups; that is, regardless of their age, 
children were instructed on the basis of the skills they were ready to 
learn, The very young were taught with the adolescents. In approxi- 
mately 1848, a rudimentary type of grading was attempted in the large 
schools by roughly dividing the pupils into age groups and assigning 
the groups to different teachers. 

The graded-school concept spread rapidly and froze the vertical 
organization of schools into a pattern that has persisted since its 
inception. The concept was based upon three main assumptions: “(1) 
Elementary... schools should ‘cover’ a specific body of subject 
matter; (2) this subject matter should be identified and rigorously 
prescribed; and (3) individual differences merely determine one’s 
chances of success in the race to cover the prescribed material” 
[123:79-80]. If children were unable to master the prescribed material 
they were retained in the grade. The motto was “If at first you don't 
succeed, try, try, again.” 

It has been pointed out that [123:80]: 


In spite of its firm hold on our educational system, the graded system has been under 
criticism almost from the beginning. The mold had scarcely stiffened before some 
educators began to question it, contending that the graded “lock-step" denied 
individuality, stifled initiative, and unjustly punished the willing but slow. Many 
experimental plans to modify grade-by-grade progression were conceived, but most of 
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them grew and died without reproducing their kind. The graded system, efficient for 
classifying large numbers of students, became standard practice. 


The graded type of school organization suggested the desirability 
of having a room for each group and led to a new type of school 
building designed in 1848. It was three stories high, and on each 
story—except for the top one, which was one large assembly room— 
there were four separate rooms designed to accommodate approxi- 
mately fifty children each. Cloakrooms were substituted for the usual 
small recitation chambers which adjoined the large room. This type of 
building became standard for a large part of the country. In almost 
any city established prior to the twentieth century, schoo! buildings 
constructed on this general plan can still be found. 


The Early Public High School 


One of the important lessons for educators to learn from a study of the 
history of education is the fact that the public starts searching for 
alternative systems whenever the existing schools fail to meet the 
educational needs of that society. An example is to be found in the 
dissatisfaction that grew over the academy, even though it represent- 
ed certain important improvements over the Latin grammar school. 
People whose children had completed the common schools but could 
not or would not attend the expensive aristocratic private academies 
insisted increasingly upon more education of a practical sort at public 
expense. Their efforts bore fruit in 1821, with the establishment of the 
Boston English Classical School, the first high school in the United 
States. The name was soon changed to the English High School 
because of the emphasis given to the teaching of English rather than 
the classics. 

This type of high school, however, developed slowly. In 1840 there 
were no more than fifty. Except for the omission of Greek and Latin, the 
programs offered by these high schools were at first very similar to 
those of the original academy. Pupils were admitted upon examina- 
tion at the age of 12 for a three-year course. The high school was free 
to all the pupils. 


Developments in Higher Education 


In order to meet the growing needs of a young nation and to provide 
an educational outlet for the liberalism which developed during the 
revolutionary period, more colleges and universities were estab- 
lished. Twenty-six, having a combined enrollment of 2,000 students. 


had been established by 1800, and the number continued to increase. 
Little opposition to these new colleges was encountered in those 
sections where colleges had not already been established. However, 
when some of the older states attempted to turn the already existing 
colleges into nonsectarian state universities, friction resulted. The 
climax was reached in the famous Dartmouth College Case in 1819. 
The decision, which was handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court under Chief Justice John Marshall, specified that states could 
not modify the charter of a college without the consent of the 
institution's authorities. Although this decision terminated the at- 
tempts of a number of states to transform private colleges into public 
ones, it did provide the stimulus for the establishment of state 
universities and more private colleges. Since then, private and 
denominational institutions have undergone many changes, so that in 
many ways it is difficult at the present time to distinguish them from 
state or public institutions. 

In 1862 the Morrill Act was passed by Congress and signed by 
President Lincoln; it led to the establishment of land-grant colleges. 
This legislation gave 30,000 acres of public land to each state for 
every representative and senator the state had in Congress. This land 
and the proceeds from its sale were to be used to endow colleges or 
universities which would teach agriculture and the mechanical arts in 
such a manner as the legislatures of the respective states prescribed. 
Scientific and classical studies and military tactics were not to be 
excluded from the curriculum. In general, the states were to promote 
the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes. To date, a 
total of almost 11,400,000 acres of public land has been given for 
endowment of these colleges by the federal government. When the 
centennial celebration was held for the signing of the Morrill Act, there 
were sixty-nine land-grant colleges and universities in the United 
States. Many of these institutions were originally named agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, but most of them have since changed their 
names to state universities. 

Prior to 1860 higher education in our country was dominantly the 
concern of denominational and private colleges; after 1860 the 
land-grant colleges and universities increased rapidly in number, 
size, and influence. As this happened, the character of many of the 
private and denominational schools changed markedly and the 
pattern of higher education as we know it today began to evolve. 


Teacher Education Institutions 


The first institutions to undertake the preparation of teachers in our 
country were the academies. Although there were a few sporadic 
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eogepnical efforts to train teachers for special assignments, such as the infants’ 
school and the kindergarten, these were isolated attempts and did not 
foster the whole idea of teacher preparation. Although teacher training 
was not one of the more important functions of the academy, it 
provided some of the initial impetus to the movement. Actually, the 
academy provided preparation only in the subject-matter fields. 
Methods, techniques, observation, and student teaching were not 
included in the curriculum. 

Before the establishment of the first public norma! school in 
America at Lexington, Massachusetts, in 1839, teachers’ seminaries 
existed in Germany, where they offered a rich background in subject 
matter and courses in the professional preparation of teachers. There 
is considerable controversy among historians of education as to 
whether the concept of teacher preparation had originated from these 
German seminaries or was indigenous to America, but some of the 
features of the American normal school were definitely unique. It 
should be noted, however, that the American normal schools and the 
German seminaries both had as their point of origin an extension of 
the academy. Regardless of the exact origin, normal schools were the 
most influential type of American teacher training institutions for 
almost a hundred years. 

The teacher training programs of the early normal schools were 
usually one year in length. Gradually this practice gave way to a 
two-year course of study, and, shortly before the teachers college 
development, a few normal schools had developed strong four-year 
programs. In addition to a review of the common branch subjects— 
reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, and grammar—the normal 
school also taught the science and art of teaching and classroom 
management. Often there were opportunities to do practice teaching 
in a “model” school. 


Education of Minority Groups 


When compared with the condition which existed in the Colonial era, 
Provision of formal educational opportunities for members of minority 
groups, such as the blacks, American Indian, Mexican American and 
Chinese, showed little improvement during this period of history. 
These groups were frequently struggling to provide themselves with 
the basic necessities of life—food and shelter. In some cases, they 
were also fighting to retain land which they believed rightfully 
belonged to them. As a result, formal education was necessarily a low 
Priority item for many minority group members. Those who sought 
education were often discouraged. Slave-holders generally provided 


no education for blacks, thereby perpetuating ignorance and depen- 
dence. In some states, teaching blacks to read was illegal. The 
educational opportunities for blacks living in the Northern states were 
superior to conditions in the South, but only a small percentage of the 
black population lived outside the South. The minimal education 
programs which did exist, principally for blacks and American 
indians, ignored the cultural heritage of these groups and concentrat- 
ed on conformity to the mores of white society. 

Blacks were not solely dependent upon the “white majority” for 
education in this period of history. There are several recorded 
instances where groups of blacks attempted to provide for their 
educational needs. In 1807, a group of former slaves built the first 
schoolhouse for blacks in the District of Columbia. The curriculum in 
this school consisted of reading, writing, arithmetic, and English 
grammar. In 1810, blacks in Charleston, South Carolina, organized 
the “Minor Society” which established and supported a school for 
blacks. A group of Baltimore blacks established a school for adult 
blacks in 1820. By the middle of the nineteenth century, blacks in 
Philadelphia were operating schools and had established a system of 
lyceums and debating clubs. The self-educating efforts of- blacks 
were highly significant because they gave blacks a sense of pride 
and accomplishment, enhanced their self-image, and contributed 
toward self-sufficiency [82:353]. 


EDUCATION IN THE POST CIVIL WAR PERIOD (1865-1918) 


Following the Civil War, rapid progress was made in the industrializa- 
tion of America. This progress was fostered through advancements in 
science and technology. More power became available; new ma- 
chines were invented; and transportation facilities were improved. 
Through the application of mass production and specialization, 
America was destined to become an industrial giant. 
Industrialization brought about the formation of corporations, new 
methods of management, and an increased amount of urbanization. 
With these changes, the demands for more and better education 
arose. Progress in medicine and sanitation reduced the rate of infant 
mortality and increased the life-span. Immigrants continued to stream 
to our shores. As a result more children needed to be educated. More 
and better teachers had to be trained. More and better schools had to 
be built. More educational opportunities at the higher levels had to be 
provided. During this time segment the foundation for the system of 
education which now exists in this country largely became estab- 
lished. The concept of free public high schools for all youth gained 
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Prionopnical acceptance, both the junior high school and the junior college were 
conceived, vocational education gained support in the secondary 
school curriculum, and programs for the preparation of teachers were 
altered and expanded. 

In contrast to the period prior to the Civil War, “A drastic change 
was made in this traditional division of national and state power in 
1868, when the states ratified the Fourteenth Amendment as one of the 
legal consequences of the Civil War. This amendment imposed upon 
the states very broadly phrased limitations tor the purpose of protect- 
ing the rights of individuals” [43:xi]. The Fourteenth Amendment 
together with the “general welfare” clause of the Constitution (Article 
1, Section 8) formed the basis for both federal support and control 
(through the federal judiciary) of education. 


Secondary Education 


Initially, the progress of the free public high school (English high 
school) was slow because many people considered it unnecessary 
and maintained that it would be too costly for the government. Many 
were unwilling to pay additional taxes when they had no children in 
school. A test case of public-supported high schools developed in 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, in 1874. The state supreme court ruled that, 
upon the consent of the citizens, a city could levy taxes to support free 
public secondary schools. Similar decisions and laws followed 
rapidly in other states, resulting in the legal establishment of the high 
school as an integral part of our free public school system. Once the 
concept of free, publicly supported high schools was established, the 
academies declined in popularity, and the die was cast for a 
comprehensive high school which would serve the needs of all youth, 
offering both terminal and college preparatory work, The comprehen- 
sive high school distinguished the free American public high school 
from the dual system of secondary education which existed in Europe. 
As a result, free public high schools began to prosper, and by the 
turn of the century they enrolled approximately one-half million 
students. 

Although the foundation for the comprehensive public high school 
had been established, the concept failed to fully materialize until 
following World War I. Due to the rapid growth in both the number of 
Students and schools, organizational problems became acute in the 
late 1800s. Colleges expressed concern about the wide diversity 
which existed in high school programs, Given the lack of standards or 
guideposts, the instructional hours devoted to a given subject, such 
as chemistry, varied from the equivalent of one hour per day for 12 


weeks in one school, to the equivalent of one hour per day for 30 
weeks in another school. Colleges were also disturbed by the 
excessive duplication of the elementary school curriculum at the 
secondary school level. The instructional program in grades seven 
and eight was often a repetition of programs existing in earlier grades. 
Various national committees studied the problems and made 
specific recommendations which led to the establishment of the 
Carnegie Unit and a rigid college preparatory program for the 
public secondary schools. As a result, the comprehensive high 
school concept was temporarily shelved in favor of a single, nar- 
row curriculum for all students, which allowed for little or no elective 
courses. 

The college preparatory pattern dominated the secondary school 
curriculum until 1918 when the Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education issued its momentous report entitled the Cardi- 
nal Principles of Secondary Education. This report served to reorient 
people to the central purposes of education in a free society. In 
essence, the findings and recommendations of this Commission 
amounted to an emancipation of secondary education in the United 
States. Following the issuance of this report, secondary schools 
gradually became more comprehensive in nature, thus better serving 
the needs of all who sought entrance. 


The Junior High School 


The junior high school represents a fairly new development in 
American education. Several eminent educators had become dissat- 
isfied with the graded elementary school as it was set up during the 
1840s and 1850s. Their dissatisfaction was called to the public's 
attention by an address delivered by President C. W. Eliot of Harvard 
University in a meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the 
National Education Association in 1888. Shortly after this address, 
several committees were appointed by the NEA and they began to 
study the situation. One of the more famous of these groups, the 
Committee of Ten, made specific recommendations concerning prob- 
lems affecting elementary, secondary, and higher education. Early 
reports from this and similar committees favored a 6-6 plan, i.e., six 
years of elementary education and six years of secondary education. 
Numerous subsequent reports suggested that the secondary school 
be divided into two separate institutions—one to be known as the 
junior high school and the other as the senior high school, i.e., the 
6-3-3 plan. 

Eliot and his colleagues were concerned primarily with the quality 
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of the high school graduates. They wanted students entering colleges 
and universities who were capable of performing well. Thus, Eliot 
favored the junior high school because it would start high school 
subjects at an earlier age and, theoretically, develop more competent 
high school graduates. 

Other educators were seeking a broader curriculum that could more 
completely meet the educational needs of a diverse population of 
students. Still others, noting that many students were dropping out of 
school prior to entering high school, saw the seventh through ninth 
grade junior high school as a potential means of holding more 
students in school for a longer time. As a result, junior high schools 
were established in Columbus, Ohio, and Berkeley, California, in 
1909. There has always been considerable controversy as to which 
one was first established. 


Junior College 


During the latter part of the nineteenth century considerable demand 
was being made to extend public secondary school programs into the 
thirteenth and fourteenth grades. A few private junior colleges had 
already been organized. For example, New London Seminary in New 
Hampshire, founded in 1837, became Colby Junior College. Decatur 
Baptist College, founded in Texas in 1891, was reorganized into a 
private junior college in 1898. 

Through the encouragement of President William Rainey Harper of 
the University of Chicago, the public high schools of Joliet, Illinois, 
established a separate educational unit in 1902 that included grades 
13 and 14. This became the first public junior college in America. 
President Harper agreed that the University of Chicago would accept 
any credits earned by students attending this junior college. He 
reorganized the program at the university's junior and senior college 
with the hope that the University eventually would not need to provide 
freshman and sophomore course work, 

At first, junior colleges attempted to offer the same courses as those 
offered during the freshman and sophomore years of regular colleges 
and universities. Later a number of the junior colleges began to adapt 
their programs to the needs of their respective communities and were 
called “community colleges." Regardless of whether or not students 
planned to transfer to a regular college or university, these colleges 
provided terminal programs, designed to prepare students for occu- 
pations primarily in their communities. Frequently late-afternoon and 
evening courses were offered especially to serve the needs of adult 
members of the community. 


Vocational Education 


Although the college preparatory program dominated high school 
curricula during the post Civil War period, some attempts were made 
to include “manual training” in both elementary and secondary 
schools. In a few cases, in selected high schools specifically desig- 
nated as manual training schools, college preparatory courses were 
omitted from the curriculum. 

Vocational education was greatly enhanced in the early part of the 
twentieth century through the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. This 
federal legislation provided aid for vocational teachers’ salaries and 
for teacher training programs geared to the preparation of vocational 
teachers. 


Teacher Preparation 


As the normal school movement gradually gave way to the teachers 
college movement, the number of students in teacher education 
institutions increased enormously. These institutions eventually be- 
came degree-granting colleges beginning in the early 1890s. Several 
states, however, did not require a four-year college degree for 
certification; as a result, many teachers were certified after complet- 
ing a preparation program of two or fewer years in duration. 
In-service education programs for teachers, usually in the form of 
teacher institutes, also became a popular means of upgrading the 
skills of teachers during this period. Frequently, two or three days 
were reserved during the school year for these institutes. During this 
period, teachers would travel to a central location to listen to 
speeches, to participate in discussions, and to view exhibits of 
instructional materials prepared by participating school districts and 
textbook publishers. These programs were generally sponsored by 
professional organizations, such as the National Education Associa- 
tion or state teacher associations, and in some cases by state 
departments of public instruction or local school districts. 


Education of Minority Groups 


Numerous attempts to improve the educational opportunities for 
members of minority groups in the United States were made in the 
period immediately following the Civil War. Blacks in the South had 
been freed from the bonds of slavery and were in desperate need of 
education to become self-sufficient and truly free. The federal govern- 
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ment recognized the need to provide basic education programs for 
American Indians and began to assume this responsibility. Interest in 
providing formal education programs for Mexican Americans and 
Chinese also grew during this era. All levels of government, founda- 
tions, religious groups, philanthropists, and the National Education 
Association seemingly developed an awareness of the need to 
provide at least a program of basic education for members of minority 
groups. 

Efforts to aid blacks resulted in congressional creation of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in 1865. This bureau, which was staffed primarily 
by white teachers from the North, was established to provide basic 
education programs for blacks in the South and to help them in their 
transition from slavery to freedom. The Freedmen's Bureau was 
moderately successful in helping many blacks develop basic skills 
and improve their self-concept; however, it did not accomplish its 
goal of preparing blacks to enter the mainstream of life in the United 
States, 

Later in this time period individual Southern states made provisions 
in their constitutions for the support of black schools, Although the 
support represented a significant improvement over previous condi- 
tions, it was inferior to that provided for schools enrolling “white” 
students. 

In addition to the efforts of governmental bodies, religious and 
charitable groups and private foundations also promoted programs of 
education for blacks in the South. These groups provided funds, 
established programs, aided in the preparation of teachers, and 
assisted in the construction of physical facilities. For example, in 
1867, George Peabody, a wealthy philanthropist, contributed sub- 
Pals funds for improving the preparation of black teachers in the 

outh. 

One of the early leaders of education for blacks was Booker T. 
Washington, a black graduate of Virginia's Hampton Institute. Wash- 
ington advocated a program of reading, writing, and industrial 
education for blacks as a means of preparing them for useful and 
gainful employment. In an effort to place his ideas into practice, 
Washington founded Tuskegee Institute in 1881 The curriculum in 
this Alabama school for blacks emphasized practical and useful 
subjects, but was also concerned with improving the self-concept of 
the black. Although Washington is credited with providing significant 
leadership in the cause of black education, he was not without his 
critics. W. E. B. DuBois, a black scholar, for example, contended that 
a curriculum stressing vocational training was too narrow in scope 
He wanted blacks to have a liberal education background. He 
believed that blacks should have a broad choice of programs, thereby 
enabling them to prepare for any and all types of employment. He 


feared that vocational preparation would perpetuate blacks as 
second-class citizens and deny them equal opportunity [144:193- 
194]. 

Educational provisions for American Indians were significantly 
different from those for other minority groups because the federal 
government, in negotiating treaties with various Indian tribes, guaran- 
teed that it would provide for the formal educational needs of the 
American Indian. In the late 1800s, the federal government chose to 
meet this responsibility by providing funds to various religious groups 
for the operation of Indian mission schools rather than operate these 
schools itself. However, this practice was discontinued when the 
public protested the use of federal moneys for the support of 
religious-oriented schools. As a result, a system of federally operated 
schools for American Indians developed. 

The primary educational thrust during this period of history with 
regard to members of minority groups was to provide the masses with 
a program of basic education to assist them to be self-sufficient, 
participating members of a democratic society. Woodson and Wes- 
ley, however, maintained that “The education of the Negro, therefore, 
has been largely a process of telling the Negro what someone else 
wants him to say or do and watching him do it in automaton fashion” 
[150:572]. This task was a formidable one because of the minimal 
efforts which had been made prior to the Civil War. To a much lesser 
extent, emphasis was also placed upon school integration. But the 
fight for integrated schools received a strong setback when in 1896 
the U.S. Supreme Court ruled in the Plessy v. Ferguson [163 US 537, 
16 Sup. Ct. 1138] case that separate but equal treatment of minority 
groups was legal. The interpretation of this ruling meant, in essence, 
that segregated schools were legal. As stressed in Chapter 14, this 
ruling was specifically made in terms of travel accommodations but 
was immediately applied to all facilities provided blacks [12:294— 
296]. Three factors, which have been overlooked, are historically 
important about this decision: (1) the Court did not declare that 
segregation should be permitted where equal facilities are provided; 
(2) the Court did not give criteria for equality and never enforced its 
decision; (3) the Court did not specify proper judicial remedies where 
equal facilities did not exist. 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN EDUCATION (1918 TO THE PRESENT) 


Growth and development in education during this era dwarfed all 
previous periods of the history of education in the United States. 
Change and the complexity of problems resulting from rapid industri- 
al progress, the expansion of knowledge, and the changing nature of 
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pucscpnieal society, in addition to a multitude of other factors, fostered the 
development of new thoughts and practices in education. The ideas 
of men like Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel, G. S. Hall, William James, 
and John Dewey exerted strong influence upon schools in the first half 
of the twentieth century. Later, names such as Bruner, Conant, Piaget, 
B. Frank Brown, and J. Lloyd Trump were associated with significant 
innovations in education. 

The scope and magnitude of the educational establishment were 
vastly expanded during this period. Curricula were overhauled and 
enlarged. Enrollments skyrocketed. Teaching methods were modi- 
fied. Teacher education programs were redesigned, A building boom 
resulting in improved school facilities occurred. Major federal aid to 
education bills were passed by Congress. The percent of the gross 
national product devoted to education increased sevenfold. These 
massive changes may be attributed to numerous factors, foremost of 
which were the citizens' demands for improved educational programs 
for youth in an effort to meet the growing demands and increasing 
complexity of life. Several of these changes, discussed in other parts 
of this book, will not be reexamined here. 


High Schools 


Dramatic changes in the curriculum and in the manner in which the 
instructional program is organized have been made in the high school 
during the twentieth century, especially since World War Il. Course 
offerings have been expanded with the addition of a variety of new 
courses to the curriculum, such as calculus, Russian, black studies, 
and electronics, Greater emphasis has been placed upon the process 
of education including inquiry and discovery approaches to learning. 
New ways of organizing for instruction including team teaching, 
independent study, modular scheduling, and nongraded programs 
have become prevalent. 

Numerous factors have contributed to these changes in the high 
schools, among which have been the following: 


1. Dissatisfaction with the status quo in view of important societal changes which 
were taking place 

2. New research information concerning how students learn 

3. The expansion of knowledge, which led to greater emphasis upon the structure of 

disciplines 

School reorganization resulting in the consolidation of small high schools into 

larger units, thereby making the offering of a broad curriculum more feasible 

5. Tests given to military personne! during World War Ii and the Russian launch of 
Sputnik | in 1957, both of which Suggested that curricular weaknesses existed in the 
areas of science and mathematics 


6. The increased involvement of students and teachers in curriculum planning and 
development 


Junior Colleges 


The junior college grew slowly at first, but since World War | it has 
been the fastest growing segment of higher education. Both private 
and public junior colleges have been established, with the great 
majority of them being publicly controlled institutions which derive 
their support primarily from local and state taxes. Most junior colleges 
have been designed to serve a specific community or geographic 
area, thereby making it possible for students to commute to classes. 
The growth of the junior college represents another example of how 
education in the United States has expanded to meet the changing 
needs of society. 


Higher Education 


Enrollments in colleges and universities gradually increased during 
the first half of this century, followed by a spectacular influx of new 
students during the past 20 years. Approximately 600,000 students 
attended higher education institutions in 1919-20, and by 1964-65 
nearly 5.9 million were enrolled. By the 1974-75 school year, there 
were 11.2 million enrolled in higher education, with 13.4 million 
projected to be enrolled by 1985 [134:1]. 

Several factors contributed to the enrollment boom. The explosion 
of knowledge and the great industrial growth experienced in this era 
made a college education more essential. For many vocations which 
previously required relatively little formal education, a college educa- 
tion became imperative. Furthermore, scientific and technological 
advancements created a vast number of new jobs requiring advanced 
training. Finally, economic growth in the country and the G! bill, which 
supported the further education of veterans, made it financially 
feasible for more persons to attend college. Despite the current 
decline in enrollment in elementary and secondary schools, projec- 
tions for enrollment beyond that level show increases. 

Many of the same factors which caused the enrollment boom 
contributed to an expansion of college curricula. New courses and 
area majors, such as computer science, Afro-American studies, and 
electronics, began to appear in the curriculum. An increasing number 
of elementary and secondary school teachers returned to the universi- 
ties in the summer to pursue graduate courses in advanced teaching 
methods, guidance, and audio-visual aids, in addition to other 
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courses leading to advanced degrees. Recently, universities have 
enlarged the scope of their operations through the expansion of 
continuing education programs, thereby providing educational op- 
portunities for persons outside the realm of the traditional campus 
setting. 

Historically, colleges and universities have demonstrated the abili- 
ty to both lead and adjust to cultural and societal changes. Much of 
the scientific and technological progress achieved in the United 
States stems directly from research activities on the college and 
university campuses. The impact of these research results upon 
society has frequently been followed by a corresponding impact upon 
both the curriculum and the enrollments in higher education institu- 
tions. 


Teacher Preparation 


Changes which took place in educational programs during the past 
50 years have been reflected in teacher preparation programs. 
Normal schools disappeared entirely to be replaced by four-year 
degree granting institutions, many of which added a fifth-year pro- 
gram leading to the master's degree. The knowledge explosion has 
resulted in an expansion of both the general education and subject- 
area-teaching-field phases of the teacher education program. Ele- 
mentary teaching candidates often have developed an area of subject 
specialization in addition to or in place of concentrating on all 
elementary subjects. Prospective teachers have been introduced to 
new curricular approaches and contemporary instructional methods 
in various undergraduate and graduate courses. Finally, specialized 
programs for students preparing to teach in inner-city schools have 
been developed in many universities. 

In-service programs for teachers and other professional personnel 
have markedly increased in the past 50 years. Statewide teacher 
institutes have become less popular in favor of regional and district- 
wide in-service programs. Numerous colleges and universities began 
offering short-term summer workshops as a form of in-service training. 
The summer and year-long institutes supported by the National 
Defense Education Act and the National Science Foundation also 
have strongly contributed to the upgrading of teacher competencies 
relative to the teaching of revised curricula in the areas of science, 
mathematics, and foreign languages. 

Although the picture is not perfect, as indicated in Chapter 3, much 
progress has been made in the improvement of the status of teacher 
education on college and university campuses. Much of this improve- 
ment has come from the growing realization, upon the part of 


university personnel, that the quality of university education is directly 
related to the quality of instruction received by pupils in the public 
schools, that the security of our nation depends upon a high quality of 
instruction being promoted in the public schools, that the behavioral 
sciences are integrally involved in the preparation of teachers, and 
ihat a major portion of our colleges and universities must be involved 
in the enormous task of preparing teachers for the nation’s public 
schools. In order to receive NCATE accreditation of its teacher 
education program, a university must show evidence that teacher 
education is considered a function of the total university. 


Education of Minority Groups 


The right of minority-group students to attend public schools had 
been clearly established by 1918. Although a significant battle had 
been fought and won, the struggle for quality educational programs 
for members of minority groups had just begun in earnest. Schools for 
blacks, Mexican Americans, American Indians, and Puerto Ricans 
were still largely segregated and programs were of relatively poor 
quality. De jure, or intentional, segregation still existed in many parts 
of the country, De facto segregation, or segregation resulting primari- 
ly from housing patterns, existed in other parts of the country. As a 
result, the vast majority of minority-group members attending school 
in 1918 were enrolled in segregated schools. 

Curricula were primarily oriented toward the white middle class, 
virtually ignoring the rich cultural heritage of minority groups. Ameri- 
can Indians, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans were restrained 
from using their native language in the public schools. Religious 
practices peculiar to minority groups were ignored. American Indians 
were discouraged from identifying with specific tribes such as the 
Cherokee or Navajo. Traditional behavioral patterns of minority 
groups were largely ignored. Instructional materials were often cultur- 
ally biased in favor of the white middle class. In essence, members of 
minority groups were compelled to adapt to the system, a system 
often foreign and frightening to them. Their backgrounds, needs, and 
interests were often overlooked. 

Indian school programs were modified as a result of the Meriam 
Report in 1928 and the Indian Reorganization Act in 1934. These 
changes were designed to better serve the needs and interests of 
American Indians and to place increased emphasis on their cultural 
heritage [48:54-55]. 

Educational programs and physical facilities for American Indians 
were dramatically expanded in the 1950s and 1960s under the 
auspices of the Federal Bureau of Indian Affairs. Between 1959 and 
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1967 enrollments doubled. Today, approximately one-half of the 
Indian children attending school are enrolled in schools sponsored 
by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, an agency of the U.S. Department of 
Interior [48:56-57]. 

In the early 1950s, many groups started a long series of legal 
battles against segregation in the public schools. In 1954, as a result 
of Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka, the Supreme Court 
outlawed racial segregation in the schools. In 1971 the Supreme 
Court ruled in the Swaim v. Mecklenburg (North Carolina) case that 
busing may be ordered to achieve racial desegregation. The battle to 
provide quality, integrated education will continue throughout the 
1970s and into the 1980s [34:42]. 

It is evident, however, that much still needs to be accomplished if 
all persons in the United States are to enjoy equality of educational 
opportunity. Schools which enroll primarily members of minority 
groups are frequently inferior to schools, often in the same school 
district, in which the enrollment is made up largely or totally of white 
pupils. Due to housing patterns and slow acceptance of the idea of 
total integration, segregated schools still exist in virtually all parts of 
the country. Nevertheless, to deny that progress has been made 
toward the attainment of equal educational opportunity for all is to 
ignore existing evidence. 


SUMMARY 


During the early colonial period in America, many and varied educa- 
tional attempts were made in the quest for literacy and learning. 
Basically a dual school system developed, in which the common or 
district schools, offering the three R's, attempted to serve the educa- 
tional needs of the masses and the grammar schools were reserved 
for the wealthy, the select, the elite. Actually the development of the 
grammar school preceded the development of the common school. 
Completion of the common school in the early period did not lead to 
entrance into the grammar school but marked the end of the educa- 
tional career of the common-school pupil. 

Academies arose in order to meet the demand for a more practical 
type of education than was being provided in Latin grammar schools. 
Public high schools were established when the curriculum of the 
academies failed to meet adequately the needs of the people, when 
large numbers of children wanted to extend their education, and when 
the concept of governmentally supported schools became a part of 
the thinking of the general public 

During the nineteenth century and in the early part of the twentieth, 
many improvements were made. The various units of our educational 


system were welded into a definite pattern. The kindergarten, the 
junior high school, and the junior college came into being. Profes- 
sional education for teachers was initiated in normal schools, colleg- 
es, and universities. Educators began to appraise their efforts 
critically, to experiment, and to bring about desirable changes and 
improvements. 

Education in the United States experienced its greatest period of 
growth and development during the past 50 years. During this period 
school enrollments dramatically increased, the curriculum was ex- 
panded, new teaching strategies were developed and replaced by 
modern centers for learning. The growing demands and increasing 
complexity of life dictated improved educational programs for youth. 
Nursery schools became increasingly popular, kindergartens grew in 
numbers, the middle school arrived on the scene, and the junior 
colleges experienced phenomenal growth. Significant progress was 
made in bringing about some equalization of educational opportunity 
throughout the United States and in giving serious attention to the 
educational needs of minority groups. The complexion of education 
changed more during this period than in all previous periods of 
history combined in the United States. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. Why does the American school system represent one of the most ambitious 


experiments ever attempted? 
2. What basic issues led to the separation of church and state? What current 


evidences can you find that this issue is not completely settled? 

3. What elements in the typical high school of today reflect back to (a) the Latin 
grammar school, (b) the academy? 

4. Ifa school is to survive, it must meet the changing needs and demands of the 
public. What historical evidence can you give that supports this statement? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


The city of Merville has two relatively small high schools. The student body and 
teaching staff in the Northside High School is composed largely of members of minority 
groups including blacks, Mexican Americans, and Puerto Ricans, while both teachers 
and students in the Southside High School are nearly all Caucasian. Since both of the 
school buildings are relatively new, the school board has decided to achieve 
integration by assigning all students in grades 9 and 10 to the Northside building, and 
all students in grades 11 and 12 to the Southside facility. The majority of the residents in 
the community are in favor of the move since they feel that it will result in an expanded 
curricular program at a lower per pupil cost. Some residents, however, feel that the 
identity and pride of the various minority groups may tend to be lost and that 
educational programs will become less relevant to especially the minority groups of 
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Philosophical Historically, what problems have accompanied attempts to racially integrate 

Concerns ay ‘i > 
schools? What factors and conditions are generally present in successful integration 
attempts? In your opinion, what can the city of Merville do in an effort to help guarantee 
the successful integration of its two high schools? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Compile a list of historical bases to justify the federal government's taking an active 
role in supporting education today. In your opinion, has the federa! government 
been justified in playing such an important role in education? 

2. Consult a directory of colleges and universities and identify some institutions that 
were established under the Morrill Act of 1862. How do these institutions differ from 
other colleges or universities? 

3. Talk with individuals of various university groups and compile a list of their 
suggestions for improving public education in the United States. Discuss this list 
with your colleagues. 


Chapter 12 


Education in any subject field, whether it be physics, English, or 
mathematics, consists primarily of learning, clarifying, and organiz- 
ing the key concepts of that discipline. The discipline that is especial- 
ly concerned with criticizing, clarifying, and systematically ordering 
the concepts involved in the study of education (in all the various 
meanings of this word) is known as philosophy of education. And 
when someone clarifies and orders concepts in such a way that it 
enables others to gain a systematic understanding of education, this 
arrangement of ideas and meanings is usually called a philosophy of 
education. \f someone asks “What is your philosophy of 
education?"—as is frequently done during an interview for a 
position—that person generally means “How are your ideas about 
education organized so as to enable you to understand and intelli- 
gently to criticize and to make suggestions about education?” 

Over the years some of the world’s greatest philosophers and other 
scholars have contributed to our understanding of education, and 
some have developed the kind of systematic arrangement of ideas 
that are called philosophies of education. Some of these philosophies 
will be indicated later. 

To be effective in the classroom, it is important for a prospective 
teacher to develop a clear understanding of modern concepts of 
education and to know how they differ from older ones. The develop- 
ment of a thoroughly reasoned understanding of the school's function 
and the teacher's role in achieving this function is a major task in 
planning for a career in education. 

Even for students who are not planning careers as teachers, it 
would be useful to understand modern concepts of education and be 
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able to recognize variations on these concepts displayed by the 
instructional behavior of their professors. One of the most common 
difficulties encountered by students as they move from class to class 
is that they are unable to cope with the differing teaching styles that 
are found in today's colleges and universities. For the most part 
college instructors are primarily scholars in their respective subject- 
matter fields, and they may or may not have given critical attention to 
their own concepts of education. Students should find it both interest- 
ing and useful to “try out” what they learn from reading this chapter by 
seeing to what extent they can identify the concepts of education that 
seem to lie behind the teaching behavior of the various instructors 
encountered. 

In the following summary some of the thinkers and movements of 
Western civilization that have influenced the development of certain 
important concepts in education will be identified. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOME EARLY OUTSTANDING THINKERS 
Socrates (469-399 B.C.) 


Socrates lived during a period of transition in Greek thought and 
education. He felt that “the unexamined life was not worth living.” He 
would tell his pupils that the most important thing was to “know 
thyself.” He felt that ignorance was the root of evil and that no one 
would deliberately choose evil if he or she knew how to recognize and 
obtain something good. 

Socrates attempted to improve moral life in Athens by roaming 
through the streets of the city and talking with people who seemed to 
need help in their thinking. Instead of “telling,” Socrates used a 
question-and-answer, or inquiry, approach to teaching. Pretending 
that he knew nothing of the subject under discussion, Socrates would 
ask questions until his companion exposed his ignorance and the 
fallacies in his thinking. Through further questioning, Socrates would 
then help his follower to develop a more consistent and adequate set 
of concepts. Or, at the least, he would help the person see that much 
that had been taken for granted or accepted uncritically was neither 
very sure nor very clear. 

Socrates’ method of teaching, which became known as the Socratic 
method, was in opposition to the formal lecture method used by the 
Sophists of his day. The object was to enable the individual to arrive 
at truth through a thinking process. The purpose of the teacher, as 
Socrates saw it, was to stimulate, promote, and guide this thinking 
process rather than to impart only knowledge to the pupil. 


The impact of Socrates upon education is felt even today. An 
increasing number of the textbooks used in elementary and secon- 
dary schools utilize the inquiry approach to learning. This approach 
casts the teacher in a decidedly different role from the lecturer, or the 
“drillmaster” role of the past. 


Plato (428-347 B.C.) 


Over 2,000 years ago, Plato, in his writings about a utopian society, 
stated that the role of education is “the drawing and leading of 
children to the rule which has been pronounced right by the voice 
of the law, and approved as truly right by the concordant experiences 
of the best and oldest men.” Why is it that Plato would have such an 
idea about education? It has been said that Plato's ideas were greatly 
influenced by his master teacher, Socrates. 

But Socrates lived in a society more of transition than of conflict, 
while Plato grew up in a chaotic period when the great struggles 
between Athens and Sparta had become full blown and were dividing 
the loyalties of men throughout the Greek world. Plato had been 
impressed by the military superiority of Sparta and by the excessive 
individualism that prevailed in Athens. Therefore it was no great 
wonder than when Plato wrote his Republic, he was dreaming of 
setting up an ideal state that would do away with factional conflict. 

In his desire to set up an ideal state, Plato believed that every 
individual should be strictly subordinated to the welfare of the 
republic. If the state were to be well ordered and efficient, it must 
reflect in its organization the different levels of competence and 
ability that existed among human beings. Believing that there were 
essentially three levels or types of human competence, he maintained 
that there should be three types of citizens: (1) the leaders, guardians, 
or statesmen (sometimes called philosopher kings), (2) the adminis- 
trators and soldiers, and (3) the artisans. (In keeping with the 
traditions of his society, Plato's utopia assumed that only males 
should have civic responsibilities.) Plato was opposed to an aristoc- 
racy based upon birth or heritage, so he needed some plan for 
ensuring that each individual, regardless of birth or the status of his 
parents, would find his way into his own appropriate place in society 
so that his duties and responsibilities would be commensurate with 
his ability and competence. Plato saw that a well-designed system of 
public education might be the answer. 

In the schools envisioned by Plato, there would be no compulsory 
attendance. With a curriculum that progressed very gradually from the 
simple to the complex and from the concrete and particular to the 
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miuoeerhiaal abstract and universal, he believed that each student would remain in 
school as long as he found the lessons understandable and relevant 
to his own interests and abilities. Those who became bored and 
restless after only a few years of study would leave schoo! and enter 
into the various arts and crafts necessary to sustain the life of the 
community. Others would remain to equip themselves to fil! various 
military and administrative positions. A few would persevere to the 
very end of the schooling provided and then, after a period of service 
in the army, would (at age 35) begin a study of philosophy and 
prepare themselves for the responsibility of leadership. Only after 
they thus became “the best and oldest men,” were they to be charged 
with making or improving the laws. And, incidentally, in order that 
these leaders would never be tempted to place personal gain above 
the security and justice of the state, they were to be required to forego 
all personal ownership of property and all identifiable parenthood. 
Plato was the first to show that a system of education is integral with 
the welfare of the state. Over the years, his utopian ideas have been 
the source of both insight and controversy. Equalitarians have, of 
course, always objected to Plato's “antidemocratic” assumptions, but 
some scholars believe that the history of education shows, for the 
most part, a series of unsuccessful attempts to accomplish the ends 
that Plato had in mind without the boldness to adopt the radical 
controls that he saw as necessary means. The educational proposals 
made by Thomas Jefferson, who believed in an “aristocracy of talent,” 
were plainly influenced by Plato's Republic. 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) 


Aristotle, like Plato, had no particular loyalty to democracy. Aristotle 
felt that a good monarchy or a good aristocracy which could promote 
to the highest degree the welfare of the state in question was just as 
acceptable as a good democracy. His basic thesis was that the 
human being was a “political animal.” 

In one sense, however, Aristotle favored democracy over anarchy or 
dictatorship. In an attempt to work out guidelines for the virtues 
(wisdom, courage, justice, and temperance) with which the Greeks 
were much concerned at this time, Aristotle developed the concept of 
the golden mean. In the golden mean, Aristotle maintained that to 
each virtue there are attached two vices: the vice of excess and the 
vice of defect. With the virtue of courage, you find foolhardiness (when 
one has too much courage) and cowardliness (when one has too little 
courage). Virtue is thus seen as the mean between two extremes. 

To evaluate one form of government over another, Aristotle added 
the notion that governments should provide their citizens with both 


freedom and security. Since democracy had “the better character,” it 
made “the better government.” For Aristotle, an anarchy was charac- 
terized by too much freedom and too little security. An oligarchy ora 
dictatorship, conversely, was characterized by too little freedom and 
too much security. For example, if everyone were “free” in an anarchy, 
then everyone would be at the mercy of everyone else. As a result, 
there would be little if any security. In a dictatorship, people were 
secure only if they did not openly disagree. One's security depended 
upon toeing the line. One was not free to disobey. The democratic 
ideal, however, was seen to entrust certain powers to the people so 
that the government did not become too powerful—thus avoiding a 
dictatorship—while it also entrusted power to the government, so that 
the individual did not run rampant as in the case of anarchy. 
Democracy provided a system whereby checks and balances could 
be maintained in regard to an individual's freedom and security. 

To Aristotle, education was the development of the well-rounded 
individual divorced from the mechanical, practical areas of vocation- 
al or professional training. Further, Aristotle held thatthe highest form 
of virtue was speculation, contemplation, and the exercise of intellec- 
tual ability. In this scale of reasoning, the persom as a knower was 
higher in the scale of worthy citizenship than was the person as a 
practical citizen. 

In Aristotle's day, a liberal education was the education that was 
deemed best suited to Greek free men. Aristotle, like Plato, did not 
advocate the same education for all people. Rather, there was a 
general education for the citizenry, additional education for the 
warriors, and an even higher education for the leaders. Rediscovered 
during the time of the Renaissance, both Aristotle's and Plato's 
concepts of education provided much of the basis for the classical 
tradition in education. As mentioned in Chapter 11, our early colonial 
forebears imported this tradition from abroad. In fact, many aspects of 
the educational practices in our American public schools today can 
be traced to this classical tradition. Why has vocational education in 
the past been accorded such a low status in the American school 
system? To what extent is the “track system” used in many schools 
today consistent with Aristotle's ideas? 


Locke (1632-1704) 


Three hundred years after a fifteenth-century humanist named Pierre 
Paolo Vergerius formulated a theory of formal discipline for education, 
John Locke further developed the theory by introducing a new 
element, his concept of the nature of the learner. This is commonly 
known as the tabula rasa doctrine, which held the mind, at birth, to be 
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Philosophical like a smooth tablet upon which nothing yet had been written. Locke 

Concerns 4 . 
put great emphasis on educational methods that would develop all of 
the senses of the child, not merely through reading, but through the 
senses of sight, taste, smell, touch, and hearing. In line with this point 
of view, Locke laid great stress on the importance of the physical 
development of the body. He felt that education, through sense 
impressions, should supply all the data used in thinking as well as the 
training in thinking. He advocated difficult intellectual exercises for 
disciplining the mind and severe tasks for disciplining the body. He 
saw education as a great power to make people good. But what are 
the factors that would cause Locke to view education as a great 
power? 

Since this was the period of Newtonian physics, the scientists and 
mathematicians were prominent in expanding the horizons of knowl- 
edge. Knowledge made evident by the sciences and mathematics 
was a knowledge that was empirically observable. In the biological 
sciences, an enormous mass of facts was gathered; and the status of 
the social sciences began to improve in this century (the eighteenth). 
Even historical documents began to be treated as though they were 
scientific data to be gathered, classified, and criticized. This was the 
time of Voltaire and his Encyclopedists. The job of the Encyclopedists 
was to simplify knowledge into factual statements that could be 
recorded in encyclopedia form; they worked for freedom of thought, 
reform of harsh and unjust laws, elimination of poverty, disease, 
Slavery, and war. These were just a few of the influences that gave 
John Locke theoretical justification for sense realism in education. It 
would appear that he, like Plato and Aristotle, viewed education in 
terms of a select group of people only. His humanistic doctrine and 
advocacy of the formal-discipline theory gave further impetus to these 
conceptions of education. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF LATER OUTSTANDING THINKERS 


As early as the sixteenth century, there were rumblings of disagree- 
ment and dissent over educational practices. Great thinkers began to 
question existing theories and to formulate different concepts of 
education. 


Comenius (1592-1670) 


John Amos Comenius (of Nivnitz, Moravia, which is now part of 
Czechoslovakia) made his education contribution in the seventeenth 


century, which was a period when many cultural forces were striving 
for the loyalties of humanity. This was a time of great religious conflict 
between Catholic and Protestant churches and a time of new outlook 
characterized by science and the scientific method. In this setting, a 
two-track system of universal education emerged. Because of the 
class structure of society, which was deeply ingrained in all the 
countries of Europe, differences were made in the amount and kind of 
education provided for the various classes. The upper classes 
received a classical secondary education, whereas the lower classes 
received a vernacular elementary education. 

In a book called The Great Didactic, Comenius stated his views on 
education. Many of his ideas are to be found in schools today. He 
believed that children should be taught practical things and that 
learning should progress step-by-step from the familiar to the less 
familiar, from the less difficult to the more difficult. He was the first to 
prepare profusely illustrated textbooks for children, the first of which 
was called Orbis Pictus. He felt that there should be four levels in the 
organization of a school system. The mother should teach the child 
from birth to age six. From six to twelve, the child should attend the 
vernacular school, followed by six years in the gymnasium or Latin 
school and then six years in the university. 

Comenius was a strong advocate of general universal education. At 
the time, this idea was in sharp contrast to the views of other 
educators. But Comenius felt that all children, rather than a select few, 
should have an opportunity to learn. He also believed that education 
is a natural process and that educational practices should therefore 
be in harmony with the nature of the learner. He expressed a desire for 
a “kindlier” discipline which would be consistent with his view of the 
natural process of education. He was a deeply religious man and was 
a prolific writer on both religion and education. 

Because of the religious and political turmoil in Europe at this time, 
Comenius’ ideas on education were not recognized until approxi- 
mately 200 years after he proposed them. 


Rousseau (1712-1778) 


Jean Jacques Rousseau was an extreme critic of the formal-discipline 
theories of education. He believed in the child’s right to freedom in 
development, and his concept of education was based on the 
premise that it should be according to the nature of children. 
Rousseau has been termed by many as an anti-institutionalist. He 
believed that human beings were basically good and that corruption 
appeared only under the influence of evil institutions. The first 
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sentence of his famous work Emile (1762) vividly makes this point: 
“Everything is good as it comes from the hand of the Author of Nature; 
everything degenerates in the hand of man.” 

The description of a mythical school in Emile set forth several 
principles which have heavily influenced modern concepts of educa- 
tion, such as the idea that the curriculum and teaching methods 
should be planned in terms of the needs of the pupil, that authority 
should be replaced by reason and investigation, and that the natural 
interests, curiosity, and activities of children should be used in their 
education. 

Rousseau was one of the first to propose a “child-centered” school. 
He would not accept the notion that the child is a miniature adult, but 
conceived the child as a growing, developing organism. From 
Rousseau’s contributions it is possible to catch the first glimmerings 
of the study of child development. 

Rousseau's concepts of child development may have caused some 
educators, particularly during the 1930s, to take an extreme point of 
view toward the meaning of the “child-centered school"—that chil- 
dren should be permitted to do whatever they want to do. Even today, 
some educators mistakenly place this same interpretation upon the 
term “progressive education” as well as on the concepts proposed by 
John Dewey. 


Pestalozzi (1746-1827) 


Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi was a Swiss educator who became 
interested in Rousseau's methods of teaching children and attempted 
to practice them. Although he found a number of weaknesses, the 
experimentation provided the basis for writing his famous book 
Leonard and Gertrude. Pestalozzi felt that children should be treated 
like human beings, educated in terms of their needs, and learn 
through the full use of their senses. His “doctrine of interest” to 
provide the motivation for learning caused a great deal of furor in his 
time. He insisted that “learning should be a pleasant experience.” 
Other educators felt that this would eliminate the distastefulness of 
school and might be bad for character development. 

Pestalozzi put his ideas into practice in five different schools in 
Switzerland, the most famous of these being his Neuhof School. 
Neuhof was actually an orphanage, as was his school at Stanz. These 
schools were for poor children whose fathers had been killed in the 
wars. Since most of the children enrolled were children of broken 
homes, Pestalozzi tried to recapture the ideals of a sound family life, 
with emphasis being given to mild discipline, loving care for children. 


ind religious and moral inspiration. It is said that he “lived like a 
qgar in order to learn how to make beggars [orphans] live like 


-estalozzi's greatest contribution to education was in the area of 
teacher training. He may well be called the father of normal schools. 
During the last 20 years of his life, he conducted an experimental 
school and teachers institute at Yverdon. He achieved an international 
reputation for his innovative ideas and practices. Pestalozzi is regard- 
ed as anational hero in his native country, as attested by the erection 
of statues of him in many of the cities. 

The work in his schools emphasized learning from objects and 
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practical experiences. This and his analysis of various teaching 
methods may be considered the foundation upon which the scientific 
investigation of similar educational problems has since been under- 
taken. 


Froebel (1782-1852) 


Friedrich Froebel taught with Pestalozzi and conducted his own 
schools in Switzerland and Germany. Froebel was very impressed 
with Pestalozzi’s sense of realism, but he also leaned heavily upon the 
idealistic philosophy of his day. Froebel looked on the world as a 
great unity, where there was no division between the realm of what 
was spiritual and what was natural or between the individual and 
society. In his opinion all things found their unity and their essence in 
God and His will unfolded on earth. - 

Froebel looked upon the child as an agency for the realization of 
God's will in human nature. It was through education that the child's 
spirit became linked with the spiritual unity of God. Froebel believed 
that children had latent powers that were to be unfolded as they 
entered into the spiritual union with God. Education, then, would bea 
ey of spiritual activity, a process that was creative and morally 
good. 

Since the educative process was so dedicated to the development 
of the child, Froebel felt that his process should start with the small 
child of three or four years. He called his new school the kindergarten, 
a garden where children grow. In his garden, Froebel introduced a 
new method of teaching that was designated the method of play 
activity. Froebel felt that play was a natural and appropriate activity 
for small children, and therefore he wanted to capitalize on the child's 
interest in play activity. This activity, however, was structured and 
involved drawing, clay modeling, painting and coloring, singing, 
dancing, telling dramatic stories, manipulating blocks and paper 
and cardboard objects, balls, and other things. As the children 
played, Froebel tried to teach symbolic meaning in the objects with 
which they were playing, such as the ball meaning perfect unity in 
matter. 

In America there was much debate about the mystical ideas of 
Froebel and the symbolic attachment that his theories gave to play 
activity, sitting in a circle, and the like. Nevertheless, his emphasis on 
respect for the child, for individuality, for the active qualities of 
learning, became influential in American education. As the kindergal- 
ten movement spread, a foundation was laid for the child-centered 
emphasis in the elementary school. 


Herbart (1776-1841) 


Whereas the European men who preceded Herbart had greatly 
influenced elementary and preschool education, Johann Herbart's 
theories found acceptance largely among secondary school and 
university teachers. In keeping with his times and with his societal 
emphasis, Herbart laid great stress upon the social and moral 
character of education. To this end, he insisted that education should 
be primarily moral in its outlook and intent. To Herbart, morality was 
not necessarily religious in character but was a matter of relevance to 
a particular society. 

Herbart was greatly concerned that the individual be well adjusted 
to society. He believed that the school should be concerned with 
historical and literary studies and that all other studies should be 
correlated with them. Herbart stressed the learning theory termed 
“associationism,” in which great stress was placed upon the develop- 
ment of clear ideas in students. All human qualities were considered 
to be secondary to that of the association of ideas in the mind. To 
guarantee the best association of ideas, Herbart developed the four 
formal steps of learning and teaching: (1) clearness in presenting new 
ideas; (2) association, or relating of new ideas to compatible old 
ideas: (3) system, or arrangement of associated ideas in logical order; 
and (4) method, or application of new ideas to some specific problem 
or new situation. Two of Herbart’s followers, Prof. Tuiskon Ziller of 
Leipzig and Prof. Wilhelm Rein of Jena [9:149-150], renamed the 
above and added a fifth, so that the now popularized five Herbartian 
formal steps are given as follows: (1) preparation, (2) presentation, (3) 
association, (4) generalization, and (5) application. 

These steps were introduced at a time when reading, memory, and 
recitation were the principal methods of teaching. Because of the 
emphasis that society was placing upon scientific and mathematical 
developments, these steps in the teaching-learning process became 
vastly popular. Herbart’s “formula” for teaching spread rapidly 
through elementary and secondary schools in both Europe and the 
United States. It became the standard in the normal schools of the 
time, and students preparing to become teachers were taught to 
develop lesson plans involving these five steps. 

It would be difficult to overestimate the influence of Herbartianism 
in American educational practices. It was certainly the dominant 
theory until the twentieth century, and as late as World War II the 
official training program of the Armed Forces was based on a 
modification of these steps, that is: (1) preparation, (2) presentation, 
(3) demonstration, (4) application, (5) examination. Even today, many 
would agree that this is an effective procedure for training, as distinct 
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from education. Moreover, two of Herbarts basic ideas, associ- 
ationism and formal steps in teaching-learning, have been very 
influential in the recent development of programmed instruction. 


William James (1842-1910) 


James holds a number of distinctions. First, he is recognized as the 
father of American psychology. His two-volume Principles of Psychol- 
ogy, consisting of 1,400 pages, was 12 years in the writing, and it 
remains today one of the most instructive in the field. Second, James 
serves as a good example of an integration and culmination of 
intellectual concerns. He was trained first as an M.D. (he received his 
degree at Harvard in 1870) and then taught anatomy and physiology 
while he developed his competence in the area of psychology. He 
likewise distinguished himself in philosophy. Third, he carne from an 
interesting family. His father was a Swedenborgian mystic, and his 
brother Henry distinguished himself as a writer. In fact it is said of the 
brothers William and Henry that “William wrote psychology like 
fiction, while Henry wrote fiction like psychology.” Fourth, his Princi- 
ples of Psychology had a far-reaching effect on the thinking of John 
Dewey. Dewey had been a Hegelian idealist until he read James's 
psychology books. These works so impressed and influenced his 
thinking that Dewey shifted from the idealists’ camp to that of the 
experimentalists, or pragmatists, or progressivists (these labels have 
been used interchangeably, for the most part depending on the author 
being read). 


Dewey (1859-1952) 


Many people who are acquainted with John Dewey's work in educa- 
tion recognize that, in formulating his point of view, Dewey drew upon 
three centuries of educational thought. This fact should in no way 
detract from. his significant contributions to modern education. His 
knitting together of a consistent point of view, based upon a critical 
examination of ideas advanced by his predecessors, is in itself a 
prodigious undertaking. In fact, his work stands as an excellent 
example of the kind of theory that he advocated, namely, that creative 
and seminal ideas do not appear magically out of the blue but as 
hypotheses formed on the basis of critical thinking and imaginative 
reconstruction of prior experience. He defined education as that 
reorganization or reconstruction of experience that adds to the 
meaning of experience and increases control over the course of 
subsequent experience [38:89-90] 


Dewey early established a laboratory school in Chicago. Here 
teachers were encouraged to experiment. This was a testing ground 
for the concepts of child development advanced by Rousseau and for 
the direct investigation of actual objects as a method of teaching, 
which had been advocated by Comenius and Parker. As a result of 
this experimentation, better teaching methods were developed. The 
experimental attitude found in Dewey's school spread to hundreds of 
teacher training institutions. 

While at the University of Chicago, Dewey published Schoo/ and 
Society, which is about education suitable for a democratic society. 
He pointed out the importance of the individual within the context of a 
democracy, placing emphasis on the school’s role in developing 
self-discipline for true democratic participation. Throughout the 
years, this book has had a marked effect upon the functions of the 
American public school. Some of the books which followed his first 
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publication include /nterest and Effort, Democracy and Education, 
and Experience and Education. 

To John Dewey, the learner rather than the subject matter was the 
prime concern in the educational process. An understanding and 
appreciation of logically organized subject matter was a desirable 
goal, but the activities and experiences of the learner became the 
focal point of emphasis instead of books and verbalisms. Dewey 
considered the teacher a guide to the learner rather than a “walking 
encyclopedia.” He believed that schooling should illustrate the 
practical value of careful thinking and the advantages of using the 
distilled experience of the human race (that is, logically organized 
subject matter) in an attack upon present concrete problems accept- 
ed as real and important in the life of the learner. Education should 
thus become a process of continual reconstruction of experience 
whereby further intellectual growth and development might be rea- 
lized, rather than merely an end in itself, largely disconnected from 
the ongoing life of the individual and society. Two passages from his 
Democracy and Education (a “classic” written in 1916) will illustrate: 


Education means the enterprise of supplying the conditions which insure growth, or 
adequacy of life, irrespective of age [38:61]. 


Since in reality there is nothing to which growth is relative save more growth, there is 
nothing to which education is subordinate save more education the purpose of 
school education is to insure the continuation of education by organizing the powers 
that insure growth. The inclination to learn from life itself and to make the conditions of 


life such that all will learn in the process of living is the finest product of schooling 
[38:60] 


Thus, Dewey favored the attainment of ends which had a direct, 
vital appeal to the learner and which would serve as further stepping- 
stones to something beyond, rather than have learning become the 
acquisition of isolated skills and techniques through drill. That is, 
"ends" were viewed as “new beginnings"! He felt that pupils should 
make the most of the opportunities of their present life as the best way 
to prepare for the future. Dewey, like Rousseau, saw a negative 
consequence in viewing childhood or immaturity as primarily the 
absence of maturity. As a result, Dewey added a new dimension by 
maintaining that the ability of children to grow and develop is 4 
positive aspect rather than a negative one. He maintained that 
childhood or immaturity should be viewed intrinsically rather than 
comparatively. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to present a complete expression of 
John Dewey's philosophy in this brief description of his contribution. 
In fact, many people today form different interpretations of his writings 


and of his thinking concerning education. Even more unfortunate, 
however, is the fact that it is said of Dewey that “he is the most 
criticized and least read of any educator.” It would indeed be 
desirable to read one or more of his books (most are available in 
inexpensive paperbacks) and seek firsthand information regarding 
his philosophy of education. 


Bagley (1874-1946) 


The concepts of education expressed by Dewey were vigorously 
opposed by some of his contemporaries. One of the most notable 
opponents was William C. Bagley, who took a conservative point of 
view with respect to the role of the school in society. As an essential- 
ist, he believed that the school should teach only certain tried and true 
aspects of our cultural heritage. What similarity is there between this 
point of view and the thinking of Plato? 

Bagley maintained that the school should be society- rather than 
child-centered. In contrast to an experimental institution that may 
foster change, the school should help pupils adjust to the existing 
society, The school should seek to equip pupils with the knowledge 
and skills which would enable them to compete with others. The 
curriculum would contain the known essentials derived from a study 
of what human beings do in an adult-approved society. Emphasis 
would be placed upon memorization and drill so that the pupil would 
acquire the knowledge and skills considered to be essential. Success 
in school would be determined through the use of tests designed to 
measure mastery of the specific facts and skills prescribed in the 
curriculum. Bagley would oppose elective courses being a part of the 
school's curriculum. For him, education was the hard process of 
imparting facts, involving a relatively narrow range of studies that 
were considered to be essential to effective living. 

Shortly before his death, he summarized his views on essentialism 


in the following manner [8:202]: 


1. Gripping and enduring interests frequently... grow out of initial learning efforts 
that are not intrinsically appealing or attractive. Man is the only animal that can 
sustain effort in the face of immediate desire. To deny to the young the benefits that 
may be theirs by the exercise of this unique human prerogative would be a gross 
injustice. = 4 

2. The control, direction, and guidance of the immature by the mature is inherent in the 
prolonged period of infancy or necessary dependence peculiar to the human 
species i S 

3. While the capacity for self-discipline should be the goal, imposed discipline isa 
necessary means to this end. Among individuals, as among nations, true freedom is 


always a conquest, never a gift. 
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4. The freedom of the immature learner to choose what he shall learn is not atall to be 
compared with his later freedom from want, fraud, fear, superstition, error, and 
oppression—and the price of this later freedom is the effortful and systematic 
mastery of what has been winnowed and refined through long struggle of mankind 
upward from the savage—and a mastery, that, for most learners, must be under 
guidance of competent and sympathetic but firm and exacting teachers. 

5. Essentialism provides a strong theory of education; its competing school (progres- 
sivism) offers a weak theory. If there has been a question in the past as to the kind of 
educational theory that the few remaining democracies of the world need, there can 
be no question today. 


There are those today who hold educational positions somewhat 
similar to that of Bagley. For example, those belonging to the Council 
on Basic Education would tend to share this point of view. Various 
educators feel that we should throw out our modern concepts of 
education and return to the traditional task of the schoo! and the 
process of teaching. Others maintain that there are certain subject 
areas that can best equip the student, and these include the sciences 
and humanities—history, language, and literature. They would have 
every citizen be concerned that everyone be carried as far along the 
line of intellectual discipline as his or her abilities would allow. In 
their opinion, the public should insist that our schools engage in 
serious intellectual discipline and not be concerned with the develop- 
ment of various vocational skills. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF SOME CONTEMPORARY EDUCATORS 


An analysis of current educational articles in daily newspapers andin 
periodicals and books will reveal that a variety of concepts concern- 
ing education exist today. Many of them are similar to, or are a mixture 
of, those that have been described in this chapter. The views of only a 
few prominent current educators will be discussed. 


Bruner (1915- ) 


Jerome S. Bruner [19] has contributed to education with his examina- 
tion of concept formation in children as well as in adults. This 
research, along with other sources of related principles involving 
methods of scientific inquiry, has assisted the educator attempting to 
build a detailed analysis of scientific method 

Bruner's The Process of Education grew out of a 10-day conference 
of thirty-four scholars, scientists, and educators (at Woods Hole on 
Cape Cod, September 1959) who met to discuss how education in 


science might be improved in our elementary and secondary schools. 
The following four themes are treated in the book: 

First, the role of structure in learning and how it may be made 
central in teaching. Here the dominant view is that an understanding 
of “the fundamental structure” of any subject is a minimum require- 
ment for using knowledge inside as well as outside the classroom. 

Second, readiness for learning. Here the consensus is that ‘the 
foundations of any subject may be taught to anybody at any age in 
some form.” 

Third, the nature of intuition, i.e., the intellectual technique of 
arriving at plausible but tentative formulations without going through 
the analytic steps by which such formulations would be found to be 
valid or invalid conclusions. Here it was agreed that more should be 
done in investigating (and possibly in training or developing) “hunch- 
es,” “shrewd guesses,” “fertile hypotheses,” and “courageous leaps 
to tentative conclusions”—all of which are invaluable to the thinker at 
work. 

Fourth, the desire to learn and how such desire may be stimulated. 
Here the hope was that the subject matter itself would be the best 
stimulus to learning, rather than gold stars, grades, or later competi- 
tive advantage. A look into teacher training, the nature of school 
examinations, and the quality of any given curriculum shows that all 
are found to be related to this fourth problem. 


More recently, in a book titled Toward a Theory of Instruction, . 


Bruner has written [20:71]: “If a curriculum is to be effective in the 
classroom it must contain different ways of activating children, 
different ways of presenting sequences, different opportunities for 
some children to ‘skip’ parts while others work their way through, 
different ways of putting things. A curriculum, in short, must contain 
many tracks leading to the same general goal.” 

In brief, Bruner is concerned with “how best to aid the teacher in the 
task of instruction.” His book The Process of Education is concerned 


primarily with scientific inquiry and analysis of method. 


Piaget (1896- —) 


Jean Piaget has presented to educators new understandings in the 


area of developmental psychology. His theories of cognitive develop- 
ment are currently moving child psychology in entirely new direc- 
tions. It is Piaget's finding that growth is genetically controlled and 
limits the ability of the individual to internalize (assimilate) and react 
logically to (accommodate) certain learnings before others have 


occurred. 
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In the sensorimotor level (birth to age two), children are concurrent- 
ly developing a concept of reality of both themselves and their 
surroundings; instinctive, cognitive, and affective aspects of percep- 
tion; and coordinated sensorimotor intelligence, or intuitions, about 
the organization of their actions for purposeful results. Overlapping 
this level (from ages one to two) is the perceptual or preoperational 
level. Now the child begins to develop perceptual constancies or the 
concept of functional relationships and cause-and-effect relation- 
ships. The third level (from three to ages six to seven) is called 
“semiotic” of symbolic functions. At this level the child incorporates 
imitative play, uses drawings to symbolize realities, develops image 
memories, uses symbolic role play and also language in building a 
store of methods for relating to the environment. 

The educator (and also the parent) is urged to make available to the 
child many varied experiences and materials (toys, books, etc.) so 
that more of the world may be realized and internalized. Contrary to 
popular thought, Piaget makes no age limitations or definite time 
limitations on these developmental levels but rather stresses that the 
individual's genetic structure, combined with exposure to either 
limited or widely varied experiences, will determine rate of growth. 
Flavell, Piaget's best-known interpreter in the United States, has 
placed strict age limits on these levels, but in his latest publication, 
Psychology and the Child [104], Piaget defines these given ages as 
“always average and approximate.” Thus, Piaget attempts to discour- 
age the concept of a definite change in modes of operation at a 
definite age. 

At approximately the age of six to seven, the normal child is able to 
relate to education as it is found in most schools. Piaget calls this the 
level of concrete operations. The child now develops the ability to 
construct reality mentally rather than just instinctively. The child 
gradually becomes able to seriate or handle numerical relationships, 
to classify invarient structures, and to relate to number, space, time, 
and speed. He or she also begins to have social and affective 
interactions with many persons and realizes moral feelings and 
judgments toward duty. In other words, the child develops a con- 
science. 

Finally, the pre- or early adolescent (ages 11 to 13) may enter the 
level of formal operations once the child has been able to reverse the 
concrete operations. Formal operations are basically abstract mental 
operations not dependent on visible or manual cues. Proportions, 
notions of probability, propositional and hypothetical thinking take 
place as a totally mental process. 

Piaget's research and writings have much to say to educators in 
regard to their often unrealistic expectations for accomplishment, in 
regard to the scope and sequence of what is taught, and in regard to 


the experiences and activities to be included in the individual 
teaching areas. His findings have done much to encourage individu- 
alization of instruction, to foster new criteria for evaluation of the 
child's learning, and to urge more actual participation by children in 
the learning activities. Piaget's concepts of child development, 
already widely incorporated into these areas of concern, will surely 
influence educational change even further in the next decades. 


Bloom (1913- _) 


Benjamin S. Bloom, in conjunction with several other authors, has 
published two “taxonomies” of educational objectives. The purpose 
of the taxonomies has been to compile the theories of many eminent 
child psychologists and experts in child growth and development and 
to integrate their findings in a structure that would be meaningful to 
the educator. This has been done in both the cognitive and the 
affective domains. Objectives in each of these domains will be 
discussed in greater length in Chapter 13. 

There is much for the educator to gain from Bloom's work, for much 
is offered which will further better teaching. However, this area 
perhaps more than others will involve great effort and concentration 
from the educator if the concepts are to be internalized and used 
effectively with pupils. Those educators incorporating Bloom's levels 
and structures at the present time have found them very helpful in their 
self-improvement. It can be said that, at the least, a more precise and 
stimulating experience is available for both teacher and pupils when 
Bloom's taxonomies are put to use in the classroom. 


Goodiad (1920- ) 


Since the first appearance of John |. Goodlad’s The Nongraded 
Elementary School [58], hundreds and perhaps thousands of school 
districts have made a commitment to some form of nongraded 
organization. That book, its further revisions, and Goodlad's continu- 
ing work have had a profound influence on organizational practices, 
leadership acitivies, and curriculum development. In one of his recent 
publications, The Dynamics of Educational Change: Toward Respon- 
sive Schools, Goodlad continues his now familiar theme: schools 
must change or renew to keep updated and the change process must 
involve all components of the school—not just isolated parts [55:viii]. 

Goodlad has helped educators to focus their attention on the 
unique needs of students and to minimize the negative and inhibiting 
effects of grade-level designations. Teachers and administrators who 
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have attempted to develop nongraded programs have come to learn 
that nongrading a school is a means to an end, that end being the 
evolution of a sophisticated but natural individualized or personalized 
program. 

Thus Goodlad's greatest contributions have been in the area of 
organization. Everything that happens in the delivery of learning 
services happens within the framework of the school's organization. It 
is Goodlad’s contention that a natural (i.e., nongraded) organization 
allows educators to identify individual learning needs more precisely 
and to meet the needs in a highly personalized curriculum more 
surely. 

This is not to suggest that there are hundreds of thousands of highly 
sophisticated nongraded schools operating throughout the nation. 
There are not. Goodlad has charted a pathway that others are 
struggling to follow. Much must be unlearned before the new can be 
adopted. Many revered customs must be abandoned before new and 
perhaps better ways can be adopted. 


SOME CONTRASTING PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


In reading about the concepts of education held in the past as well as 
those of the present, you probably have noted a number of similarities 
and differences. Many writers have noted these as well, and one 
approach to the study of philosophy of education is to classify 
persons according to their basic philosophic orientation and then 
compare their recommendations for education. Categories such as 
idealism, realism, pragmatism, and existentialism are sometimes 
used for this purpose. A number of books have attempted this task, 
although there is considerable variation in the categories used. But 
Smith [130:19-20] has pointed out that there are many dangers and 
shortcomings in attempting to attach philosophic labels to individuals 
and to their recommendations for education. More important than 
labels, which may often become substitutes for thought rather than 
tools for thinking, is the effort to understand the key ideas in relation to 
educational problems, regardless of how their originator might be 
classified in terms of general philosophy. 

It also is important to remember that within any one school of 
thought, such as realism, vast differences of opinion may be found. 
For instance, people who are called realists may seem to differ more 
than realism and idealism differ. So long as it is recognized that 
labels are not so concise as we are inclined to suppose, we can avoid 
many of the hazards involved in studying educational theories 

Gruber, in his book Modern Philosophies of Education, has ana- 


lyzed some of the current educational theories in terms of purposes, 
curriculum, methodology, position of pupil, position of teacher, and 
evaluation. One or more of the leading proponents of each theory also 
is indicated. His analysis,’ which is indicated below in a modified 
form, with the theory of reconstructionism having been added to his 
list, may prove to be helpful to anyone preparing to teach— 
recognizing the limitations of such an analysis. 


Idealism 
Proponent: Socrates, Plato, J. Donald Butler. 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: Based on tradition, what has withstood the test of time, 
the cultural heritage. Aim to attain the good life of the spirit. Largely intellectual; to 
form an intellectual elite. Aims are distant and individualistic and are in terms of 
knowledge. 
Subject matter-—Curriculum: Accumulated heritage of the race, The finest in litera- 
ture, art, music, and ethics. 
Method: Physical, mental, moral discipline. Reading, textbook, lecture, drill memori- 
zation, recitation, controlled discussion. 
Position of the pupil: A plastic mind to be molded. Much attention is given to the child 
and to individual differences. 
Position of the teacher: All important, the purveyor of all culture. 
Evaluation: In terms of how nearly the pupil has attained the ideal standards estab- 
lished by the best work, achievement, and tradition of the past and the specific 
standards set by the instructor. 


Natural realism—Naturalism 
Proponent: Horace Kallen. 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: The natural development of the child (presentism). 
Subject matter—Curriculum: What the child does or wants to do and know. 
Method: Children living together. 
Position of the pupil: All important—an individual to be allowed (encouraged) to 
enjoy present-day life. 
Position of the teacher: A servant of the learner. 
Evaluation: In terms of the child's freedom and happiness. 


Catholic supernatural realism—Thomism 
Proponents: Jacques Maritain, Fulton Sheen. 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: To cooperate with Divine Grace to form the true and 
perfect Christian (Catholic). 
Subject matter—Curriculum: The Catholic religion and its application to all phases of 
life. The Catholic Church possesses the Truth and is the representative of God on 
earth 
Method: Conditioning the individual through precept, example, memorization, and 
drill to live the Catholic life. 
Position of the pupil: A soul to be saved. 
Position of the teacher: An instrument of God to work through the church. 
Evaluation: Degree to which pupil exhibits conformity to the ideal of the Catholic 


ideology. 


‘Reprinted by permission of the publisher from Frederick C. Gruber, Foundations for a Philosophy of 
Education, Copyright © 1961 by Thomas Y Crowell Company, pp. 302-303. 
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Rational realism—Neo-Scholasticism—Classical humanism—Perennialism 
Proponents: Aristotle, Robert Maynard Hutchins, Mortimer J. Adler, Mark Van Doren, 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: To develop the human being's rational powers: to rea- 
son, to judge, to discriminate. Reason differentiates humanity from the lower animals. 
To perfect the individual through the development of his or her intellect and through 
humanistic endeavors. To form an intellectual elite. 

Subject matter—Curriculum: The great moments of thought. A study of philosophy, 
especially logic, and of the classics. (For Hutchins it is a study of the “great books,") 
Content of the curriculum should be the same for everyone. 

Method: Disciplined exercise of the mind in logical processes. Memorization. 
Position of the pupil: A mind to be trained and to be filled with enduring facts, truths, 
and principles. 

Position of the teacher: The umpire between true and false logic. 

Evaluation: Profundity of knowledge. Skill in logical analysis and in abstract thinking. 


New realism—Essentialism 
Proponents: Harry S. Broudy, William C. Bagley, Arthur Bestor, Admiral Hyman G. 
Rickover, James B. Conant. 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: To equip students with the exact knowledge and skills 
which will enable them to compete in the world in which they live. Based upon 
demonstrable facts—what people do. Impersonal, objective adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to society. 
Subject matter—Curriculum: What human beings do—the essentials. Adult- 
approved behavior. Known facts about natural phenomena. 
Method: Memorization and drill for the acquisition of facts, skills, and principles. 
Position of the pupil: A machine to be conditioned. 
Position of the teacher: A servant of nature and of society, 
Evaluation: Measurement of the achievement of the learner as compared with objec- 
tive norms of standardized tests and of scientific measuring instruments, 


Pragmatism—Experimentalism 
Proponents; Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Comenius, James, Parker, Dewey, Kilpatrick. 
Objectives—Aims—Purposes: Based upon the activities and goals of members of 
society and the interest of the learner, Objectives: to help the individual become a 
Socially efficient member of a democratic society. 
Subject matter—Curriculum: Socially desirable activities. Knowledge and skills of 
interest and use to the learner. 
Method: Activity, mental, manual, physical, appreciative, social. Any method which 
Motivates the learner and catches his or her imagination. A problem-solving ap- 
om which has its setting in the context of circumstances of the immediate or near 
luture. 
Position of the pupil: The learner is an individual who grows or develops from within 
through activity in a social Setting and through the use of intelligence 
Position of the teacher: A guide who serves to Stimulate pupils and to assist them in 
focusing on the issues involved in the areas under consideration 
Evaluation: Progress of the learner in terms of native ability to master the facts, skills, 
and attitudes demanded by the social group of which he or she is a part. The degree 
to which pupils grasp crucial concepts, problems, or values, which have been, are, or 
should be operating in today's society. 


Reconstructionism 
Proponents: George S. Counts, Harold Rugg, Theodore Brameid 


Objectives—Aims—Purposes: To build a new social order that is consistent with 
current social and economic forces and is democratic in nature. To foster “frontier 
thinking,” and the organization of “action groups” in schools, labor, politics, and in 
other phases of life. Move toward a planned democratic society. 

Subject matter—Curriculum: Socially oriented. Future objectives take precedence 
over immediate interests or goals. Stress placed upon the development of social 
concerns, the anticipation of future needs, and leadership qualities. 

Method: Any method which instills a sense of concern and responsibility in the 
learners for the direction of societal evolution or change. 

Position of the pupil: A social member potentially capable of actively participating in 
the realization of future social objectives. 

Position of the teacher: To direct and assist pupils in the acquisition of sensitivities 
and competencies necessary for social participation and leadership. To act as a 
stimulus in effecting directed social change. 

Evaluation: Degree to which one becomes aware of, involved in, and committed to 
one's responsibilities for reconstructing society. 


Some educators combine or draw in a piecemeal fashion from 
various theories of education. These educators may be called eclec- 
tics. They feel that one cannot develop a unified or consistent pattern 
of beliefs. Such an approach, the eclectic maintains, is the only 
philosophically honest approach to the problem. This approach 
causes many to insist that eclecticism does not constitute a “school” 
of educational thought in the strictest sense of the term. There are 
those, however, who feel that an eclectic may have a consistent theory 
of education, although it may not agree with any one of the commonly 
accepted theories of education. The assumption upon which the 
theory is based may differ to some degree from those of other theories 
of education. In preparing for teaching, the formulation of a consistent 
theory of education should be an item of first priority. 


SUMMARY 


The influences of outstanding thinkers such as those briefly dis- 
cussed in the preceding paragraphs have had a profound effect on 
the concepts and practices of education in the United States. Several 
different concepts of education have been noted in the development 
of educational theory. 

The modern concept of education has grown out of attempts to free 
the school of its formalism, tradition, and selectivity. It centers its 
attention on the student rather than on subject matter—on stimulating 
and organizing the pupil's experiences SO that his or her interests and 
needs may be used to facilitate learning. Units, projects, and activi- 
ties are made a framework for learning, and the readiness of the pupil 
for a new kind of educational experience is carefully studied. Since, in 
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a very real sense, students are viewed as having crucial 
uniquenesses, a variety of teaching techniques and materials attempt 
to provide for these individual differences. Internalized behavior is 
promoted through experiences in self-discipline and self- 
responsibility. Critical and diligent study of the most desirable forms 
of social life are undertaken to determine which skills, attitudes, and 
abilities should be built into the lives of the young. According to this 
concept, subject matter and the development of skills become means 
to an end rather than ends in themselves. Strains from Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Locke, Comenius, William James, 
and Dewey, to name but a few, have all contributed to this ap- 
proach. Exponents of schools of thought which hold these convic- 
tions have been identified as experimentalists, pragmatists, and 
reconstructionists. 

In connection with all the above, an outline of the unique char- 
acteristics of some of the current conflicting theories of education 
has been presented within the precautionary framework of certain 
deceptive features of labeling and of notions of differences within 
as well as among groups. These are but some of the fundamen- 
tal problems confronting all who try to develop a theory of education 
systematically. 

Still more important, however, the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion are included in the professional preparation of teachers to enable 
prospective teachers to develop an understanding of educational 
problems in historical and philosophical perspective. Problems con- 
cerning the nature and aims of education, the curriculum, the organi- 
zation and administration of a school system, and the process of 
teaching and learning can be studied with respect to their historical 
development and the philosophical issues to which they are related. It 
is hoped that through this introduction to concepts of education a 
foundation will have been laid for continuous interest in such a 
professional understanding of the problems of education. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. In what ways have early concepts of education influenced educational practices 
today? 

2. What different concepts of discipline exist in homes and in schools today? What is 
your concept of discipline? 

3. In view of Piaget's research, what suggestions for educating children would you 
make to parents, teachers, and textbook authors? 

4. What weaknesses do you find in each of the Philosophies of education indicated in 
this chapter? 

5. Which philosophy of education seems to be most consistent with your thinking? 
Why? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


Two contrasting philosophies were creating divisions among the teachers at Union 
Elementary School. One group of teachers held the belief that school was to be a place 
of fun and contentment and learning. These teachers believed that students first had to 
like themselves, see learning as enjoyable, and then develop a commitment to 
learning. The other group held that students did not necessarily have to like them- 
selves and like to learn, since that would come after the students discovered that 
they could learn. The latter group believed in putting more pressure on students at an 
early age to study hard, be held accountable for mastery of basic skills, and develop 
study habits, 

The teachers who believed in a relaxed start criticized their colleagues for putting 
undue pressure on young pupils; the group that believed that the fun of learning was a 
result, nota means, criticized their colleagues for deluding pupils into believing that all 
learning could be fun. 

The conflict became so serious that the principal felt obliged to take steps to resolve 
the problem. What might be done? Can contrasting philosophies coexist within a single 
building? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. List some of the ways in which educational practice has lagged behind educational 


thinking today. : vt 
2. Make a list of modern critics of education and indicate the points of criticism of 


each. 
3. Analyze a number of your professors and secondary school teachers in terms of the 


philosophies of education to which they seem to subscribe. 
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In the period of the rise of the common school in America, the chief 
concern of the teacher was to provide a standard curriculum which 
would make possible the task of teaching the large numbers of pupils 
who came into the public school. In this era of schoo! expansion it was 
altogether natural that specific subjects should be established as the 
content of education. With large classes, many poorly prepared 
teachers, and a highly complex and confused social scene, the 
schools needed a curriculum that could be taught formally. The 
school was also influenced to be selective and to prepare for college 
those who had the academic, social, and economic advantages 
necessary for higher education. 

The changing conditions in the American scene necessitated that 
schools be free of the rigid formalism, tradition, and selectivity of 
pupils. Youth were graduating or withdrawing from school and 
meeting community conditions to which the schoo! program had not 
been relevant. A new, positive educational program was needed. 


THE SCHOOLS TODAY 


Although the schools have made considerable progress in develop- 
ing programs that are responsive to the needs of youth as well as to 
the requirements of modern society, much yet remains to be done. 
Criticisms of the nature of the programs in many of our schools 
suggest that some basic assumptions are being uncritically followed 
Too frequently we make the following assumptions 


1. That the child goes to school for the sole purpose of acquiring mastery of 
prescribed bodies of knowledge and that the mastery of this knowledge will 
ensure effective citizenship 

2. That if the child does not at first succeed in mastering the prescribed bodies of 
knowledge, he or she should try, and try again 

3. That education is preparation for life and has no particular significance for living 

while it is being acquired 

That children feel the same needs for acquiring subject matter as adults feel 

That learning is primarily a passive rather than an active process 

That it is more important for teachers to transmit knowledge than it is for them to 

help pupils learn how to learn 

7. That one of the most important tasks of the teacher is to have the pupils “cover the 

book” in the time prescribed 

8. That obtaining the correct answer to a problem is more important than knowing 

how to solve the problem 

9. That all boys and girls in a grade or class must meet the same grade standards in 
order to be promoted 

10. That learning devoid of purpose or interest provides good discipline 

11. That it is more important to measure what has been learned than it is to learn 

12. That youth has no part to play in conceiving, planning, and appraising the 

educative processes 

13. That standardized intelligence and achievement tests provide accurate informa- 
tion on the intellectual and creative capacities of all pupils, including the 

economically and culturally deprived 

14. That some pupils are destined to drop out of school because they lack interest in 

education 

15. That the school's curriculum consists of a rigid, predetermined content to be 

mastered by the pupils 


Das 


These beliefs are of such long standing and are so thoroughly built 
into our thinking by tradition that they are frequently not recognized. 
Furthermore, prospective teachers, by virtue of having attended 
elementary and secondary schools operating in terms of these 
beliefs, may be inclined to perpetuate them when they actually begin 
to teach. 

It is certainly not true that these beliefs are so pervasive as to infect 
all educators. Many teachers and administrators hold beliefs that 
contradict those cited above; and the evidence that they hold other 
beliefs is demonstrated not only by what is taught but also by when 
and howit is taught. The progressive educator of today is concerned 
with teaching the processes of learning and is filled with the desire to 
release the creative potential of students. 

Thoughtful educators today are more and more concerned with the 
discrepancy between the conditions of modern life and the assump- 
tions upon which the schools have, in general, been operating. 
Prospective teachers, while in the process of planning to teach, may 
find it beneficial to, first, examine the extent to which many education- 
al practices continue to lag behind the salient characteristics of 
modern culture, and then second, develop the habit of thinking 
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critically about the steps which teachers, both individually and 
collectively, may take to close this gap. 

If an integral relationship between society and education is to be 
maintained, educators cannot ignore the current social context in 
which formal education occurs. Therefore, prospective teachers are 
encouraged to ferret out information concerning (1) what is done in 
schools, (2) the common assumptions upon which these actions rest, 
(3) the state of the current culture which the school js to serve, (4) the 
ways in which the educational process should change in order to 
better fulfill its function in the group. These activities present vital, 
relevant, and serious content for anyone interested in teaching. 


SOME PRINCIPLES BASIC TO PUBLIC EDUCATION 


What, then, are the principles or new assumptions which should 
underlie any move to bring the program of the schools up to date and 
to vitalize their function? Pursuit of an answer to this question 
becomes, in a complex and rapidly changing society, a lifelong task 
of educators. Consider the following ten statements of educational 
principles to determine whether or not they are more adequate than 
the usual assumptions underlying educational practices: 

1. Children go to school in order to acquire behavior patterns 
which will enable them to understand the problems of their time and to 
grow in ability to handle them successfully. In this basic principle itis 
maintained that the function of the school is far more than the 
acquisition of existing bodies of academic subject matter; it is to help 
youngsters develop skills and positive attitudes and values. As such, 
everything that goes on in a school is an active part of the curriculum. 
The basic business of the teacher is to channel this behavior whichis 
built into the character of the pupil. It is the business of the teacher to 
study the behavior patterns that are being built, in an attempt to 
encourage those which are more fruitful and to remove those which 
are less likely to lead to successful problem solving. 

2. The growth of youth toward constructive citizenship is a contin- 
uous process with which the school is primarily concerned. Teachers 
must be constantly concerned with behavior that promotes good 
citizenship and behavior which may detract from it. The future calls for 
citizens with broad perspectives, who have a critical and constructive 
approach to life and standards of value by which they can live 
effectively and constructively. There is a desperate need for citizens 
who have the ability to think, to communicate, to make valid judg- 
ments, and to evaluate moral situations. Also, there is a need for 
citizens who have a deep sense of responsibility for their fellows, who 


are concerned with moral and spiritual values, and who do not shape 
their philosophy of life entirely in terms of materialistic considera- 
tions. Furthermore, citizens are needed who realize that the democrat- 
ic way of life not only cherishes freedom but entails obligations and 
sacrifices for its preservation. Finally, citizens are needed who are 
capable of making creative, constructive adaptations to the inevitable 
changes that will take place in our technological and social world. 

3. The democratic way of life provides a sound basis for the 
continuous direction of educational activities. Teachers are charged 
with building and employing a clear conception of the democratic 
process. Boys and girls must learn to distinguish at all points between 
behavior patterns which have the quality of democracy and those 
which are fundamentally autocratic, totalitarian, and anarchistic. This 
means that educators must become increasingly more competent 
students of the democratic way of life and must interpret democracy in 
more than its superficial and partial aspects. Specifically, boys and 
girls must be helped to develop depth of understanding of, and 
deep-seated convictions in, such basic aspects of democratic life as 
respect for the dignity and worth of each human being, the principle of 
human equality and brotherhood, freedom of speech and of group 
discussion, the ideals of honesty and fair-mindedness, the supremacy 
of the common good, the obligation and right to work, and the need to 
be informed and concerned about the affairs of society. 

4. Through careful study of modern society and ideal conceptions 
of democratic living, teachers may become leaders in building a 
democratic society which can meet the test of our troubled times. 
Teachers are constantly concerned not only with building democratic 
behavior in youth, but also with the community's needs for democratic 
leadership in meeting its problems. Because teachers need to be 
careful and thorough students of the conditions of the modern 
community as well as interpreters of the meaning of democracy today, 
they should be able to interpret crucial problems to students and 
provide democratic processes for solving them. Thus, teachers are 
key figures in leading the culture toward a fulfillment of its democratic 
values. This calls for an expertise in social action which teachers in 
general have still to achieve. It is one of the challenges to the 
educational profession in modern times, the response to which will 
determine whether teachers become a fully professional group or 
merely “keepers of schools.” 

5. The modern concept of educational leadership affords teachers 
the best opportunity to study human development in all its aspects. 
The teacher should feel a great responsibility for providing learning 
experiences appropriate to the maturity level of the learner. However, 
teachers need a fundamental concept of their role in the social 
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process in order to determine what direction the content of education 
ought to take. As has been indicated, direction may be inferred froma 
careful study of the democratic way of life. 

The modern concept of educational leadership, then, means that 
there is no real opposition between education geared to the needs 
and requirements of the young and education devoted to the study 
and leadership of society. A child-centered school and a community- 
centered school are not in conflict. Only as both these aspects of the 
teacher's business become related can any adequate sense be made 
of either. 

6. Youth, adults, and teachers have a part to play in conceiving, 
planning, and appraising the educative processes. As noted in the 
preceding sections, the function of the school is not one that is 
discharged wholly within the walls of an academic building. The real 
business of the school goes on within the total life of a community. 
This means that teachers operating by themselves, without including 
pupils and the lay members of the community, may not hope to fulfill 
the functions of social leadership and guidance of human growth. 

The teacher in today’s school should not overlook the fact that in 
almost every community there are quite able people who can serve as 
good resource persons if they are properly approached. It is important 
to recognize and utilize these people in planning and in providing 
quality educational programs. It is impossible for the teacher to 
possess all the skills and knowledge that are demanded in meeting 
the intellectual needs of youth today. It is shortsighted of any teacher 
to fail to utilize these talents. Furthermore, the frank and happy use of 
the abilities and qualifications of community members may do more 
to establish the teacher and enhance the school in the community 
than any amount of social propagandizing about the values and 
dignity of the profession. 

7. An education for democratic citizenship includes disciplined 
effort for mastery of subject matter. Teachers genuinely interested in 
educating youngsters to meet modern social conditions will recog- 
nize that this type of education is not achieved by letting students “do 
their own thing” to the exclusion of discipline and persistent work to 
achieve desired objectives. To meet the conditions of contemporary 
society, a disciplined system is necessary; but this does not mean 
that students will not know what they are doing or will have no part in 
determining what they shall learn. Nor does it mean merely the 
development of a disciplined mind by sharpening it on a whetstone of 
formal subject matter. Rather, the disciplined effort needed to meet 
modern requirements is one in which boys and girls organize their 
efforts carefully over a period of time and persist in their endeavors in 
the face of difficulties and discouragements. This disciplined effort is 
fundamentally social in quality. It results from working together on 


common concerns in which each individual finds an appropriate 
place. It means the ability of an individual to subordinate his or her 
immediate and personal liking for an eventual outcome that will 
benefit everybody. 

8. Human relations and the ways that people work together are 
worthy subject matter. As has been repeatedly emphasized, learning 
for democratic citizenship is essentially a humanizing process. In this 
process, youth must work together in groups, large and small, and 
must feed their own individual efforts into the work of the group. Such 
a process demands skills and abilities which are learned primarily 
from experience with other people rather than from books. The 
meaning of participation with others should be studied, evaluated, 
and re-created in the democratic tradition. The skills and techniques 
of group participation are vital learnings which may be achieved only 
through a disciplined effort equal to that normally applied to the 
formal subject matter. This means that teachers should become 
experts in guiding human relationships and developing the skills of 


Education for democratic citizenship includes the development of skill in problem solving and 
making realistic application of discoveries to everyday life. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National 
Education Association Communications Services.) 
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participation in social undertakings. At the same time, provision must 
be made for self-realization upon the part of each. 

9. Teaching skills should be related to the broader functions of the 
school in a democratic society. It is essential that professional skills 
be related to the basic aims and purposes of the learning process. 
Thus, teaching techniques should not become ends in themselves, 
but should be continuously adapted to the basic objectives of the 
teacher's function as social leader in a democratic society. As a 
result, teaching becomes more than a matter of studying the tech- 
niques of other teachers and adopting them. It is not primarily a matter 
of employing what works in one situation as a technique in another. 
Rather, the function of the teacher is to study the particular education- 
al situation and, with a broad background of skills, to devise and use 
those techniques which will most effectively bring about a desirable 
outcome. 

10. The ability to think for oneself and the willingness to inquire 
critically into all problems are as important as the acquisition of 
special knowledge. If the democratic way of life is to meet today's 
critical social situation, an effort must be made to create more 
effectively than ever before citizens who know how to think for 
themselves, who are willing to do so, who are committed to the results 
of their thinking. Teachers must be increasingly effective in showing 
students how they may work creatively at the solutions of problems 
and how they may test the results of their thinking. It is particularly 
important in our complex and interrelated society to help individuals 
build behavior patterns that will enable them to isolate problems, to 
determine the facts which are pertinent to them, to create with 
imagination possible solutions, and to test the consequences of these 
solutions. As Dewey points out, “education is the fundamental method 
of social progress and reform" and “it is the business of everyone 
interested in education to insist upon the school as the primary and 
ro effective instrument of social progress and reform . . .” [39:15- 


OBJECTIVES OF EDUCATION 


The preceding ten statements of educational principles give 4 
different meaning to the term “education” than the fifteen uncritical 
basic assumptions listed at the beginning of the chapter The 
meaning which teachers give to the term has an enormous impact 
upon the general and specific objectives which they will seek to 
achieve with their pupils. 

Education has been defined as “that reconstruction or reorganiza- 
tion of experience that adds to the meaning of experience, and which 


increases ability to direct the course of subsequent experience” 
{137:140]. 

This interpretation views the learner as a unique, thinking, socially 
responsible individual. Education is a process of guiding and devel- 
oping socially acceptable and productive behavior as viewed in 
ierms of the fundamental values, ideals, and aspirations that our 
society accepts as being desirable. As Aiken indicates: 


The purpose of the school cannot be determined apart from the purposes of the society 
which maintains the school. The purposes of any society are determined by the life 
values which the people prize. As a nation we have been striving always for those 
values which constitute the American way of life. Our people prize individual human 
personality above everything else. We are convinced that the form of social organiza- 
tion called democracy promotes, better than any other, the development of worth and 
dignity in men and women. It follows, therefore, that the chief purpose of education in 
the United States should be to preserve, promote, and refine the way of life in which we 
as a people believe [3:132-133]. 


Determining the Objectives of Education 


Who actually determines the objectives of education? At first it might 
appear to be the sole function of educators, since they are supposed 
to be the authorities in this field. But in the final analysis, the 
objectives or purposes of education in a democratic society are 
determined by the people. The right of the people to perform this 
function is a part of our democratic heritage. 

The people are provided with a variety of avenues for expressing 
their thoughts, both individually and collectively, concerning the 
purposes which the educational institutions in the United States are to 
achieve. Elected and appointed governmental officials—such as 
members of Congress, state legislators, state superintendents of 
public instruction, and local school board members—constitute im- 
portant spokespersons concerning educational purposes. Various 
organizations and special-interest groups—such as the Chamber of 
Commerce, American Legion, Students for Democratic Action, vari- 
ous groups of blacks, labor unions, private foundations, professional 
organizations, business and parent groups—provide strong inputs 
into the determination of educational goals. In fact, it is difficult to find 
a major organized group of people that does not have some concern 
for the functions of our educational institutions. i ; 

It is safe to say, however, that the many professional education 
associations at the local, state, and national levels provide leadership 
in clarifying, formulating, and expressing the general objectives of 
education and the objectives for each level of our educational 
enterprise. In the final analysis, itis the teachers in the classroom who 
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determine what educational objectives will become functional in the 
learning experiences of their pupils. For this reason, the individual 
teachers need to have a clear understanding of the broad as well as 
the immediate objectives that they should seek to accomplish with 
their pupils. 

Most educators know that our schools are capable of meeting 
diverse objectives. Schools can and do assist students in learning 
intellectual and technical skills, procedures, attitudes, and values. 
Educators also know that schools will emphasize those objectives 
that are demanded by the public. Currently our schools are being 
barraged by state legislatures and boards of education with plans to 
produce certain results. These plans generally fall under the rubric of 
performance-based education [99:213-215] or basic competencies. 
A majority of the states have developed some form of accountability 
measure. One state has enacted a complex and highly sophisticated 
omnibus education statute [103] that requires elaborate efforts in 
every school district to develop written planning, evaluating, and 
reporting procedures. It is clear that state legislatures and local 
boards of education are spending substantial amounts of time, 
energy, and money determining not only the objectives of education 
that have priority but also the acceptable means of achieving those 
objectives. 


Imperatives in Education 


The American Association of School Administrators has published the 
results of a two-year study made by a special commission of the 
association [68]. The members of the committee had focused their 
attention upon the major educational imperatives that should be at the 
forefront as curricula are modified, instructional methods revised, and 
organizational patterns reshaped to meet the educational needs of 
this country. Although the imperatives identified in the document 
Imperatives in Education are not intended to be educational goals, 
they do represent points at which the program may need to be revised 
and reshaped in order to meet the needs of the times. Since these 
nine imperatives may have considerable impact upon the thinking of 
School administrators and other educators, they are listed below and 
accompanied with very brief discussions as well as suggestions for 
the improvement of our public schools. 


1. To make urban life rewarding and satistying. Urbanization is one of the most pro- 
nounced phenomena of the times. People in great numbers are coming to large 
cities, seeking better jobs, better education for their children, and a better way of 
life. They come on the crest of a rising wave of human aspirations. If these aspira- 
tions are to be realized— 


All schools must have the best available instructional materials and equipment. 

School plants must be designed and equipped to give pupils and teachers full 
opportunity for efficient and effective work. 

Overcrowded classrooms and teacher shortages must be eliminated. 

The instructional program must be extended downward to include kindergarten 
and prekindergarten-age children. 

The educational program must be vitally related to the life of the community. 

In-service education programs for teachers must be greatly expanded. 

Financial support must be greatly increased to provide the special services and 
the additional facilities necessary to meet the educational needs of great groups of 
children who have recently migrated to the cities. 
To prepare people for the world of work. Appropriate education stands squarely 
between the individual and the job he or she expects to get. At a time when the 
gross national product is at an all-time high and when demands for skilled workers 
are increasing in many fields, thousands of young people ready to enter the labor 
market cannot find jobs because they lack the necessary qualifications. If this 
educational deficit is to be erased— 

Every child, youth, and adult must have as much education and as broad an 
education as his or her capacity will permit. 

High priority must be given to developing the knowledge essential for supporting 
economic enterprise and meeting personnel needs. 

Opportunities for technical and vocational training must be greatly extended and 
updated. 

Appropriate training in simple occupations must be provided for less gifted 
students. 

The schools must take leadership in maintaining training and retraining pro- 
grams for adults. 

Programs of vocational guidance must be extended and improved. 
To discover and nurture creative talent. Individually and collectively, the people of 
this country are looking to the schools for a great contribution toward developing 
the reservoir of creative power needed to meet and deal with challenges arising on 
the forefront of cultural change. To develop this potential— 

Every useful talent must be discovered and nurtured. 

Schools must lay the groundwork, kindle the curiosity, provide the skills, and 
create the incentives that motivate continued learning year after year. 

Pupil-teacher ratios which permit teachers to meet the unique needs of every 


child must be maintained. f 
Every capable student must continue his or her formal education beyond the 


twelfth grade in an appropriate institution. 

Instruction in science, mathematics, and languages must begin in the elementary 
school and be continued and extended to the fullest degree student capacities will 

ermit. 
; Greater emphasis must be given to the humanities and the arts in the instructional 
program as a way to further develop the creative capacities of all students. 
To strengthen the moral fabric of society. The basic values which undergird the 
American way of life and which have guided the actions of people for centuries are 
being put to a severe test in an era of rapid technological change, social readjust- 
ment, and population expansion. The results of this test are most visible where they 
apply to children and youth. If the schools are to be successful in helping young 
people develop values that will give them a sense of direction— 

The dignity of each individual must be recognized and enhanced through the 
instructional program and the organization and operation of the school. 

High priority in the instructional program must be given to the development of 


moral, spiritual, and ethical values. 
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Every child must be led to understand fully that freedom and responsibility go 
hand in hand. 

All pupils must acquire a sense of values that will enable them to make intelligent 
decisions between right and wrong. 

Commitment to common purposes above and beyond immediate selfish interests 
must be developed. 

The true meaning of fair play, personal honor, and social justice must be 

exemplified in every facet of the school’s operation. 
To deal constructively with psychological tensions. Psychological tensions have 
been accentuated by, if they are not an actual outgrowth of, cultural change— 
change that has placed children and youth in new and vastly different situations. In 
unfortunate circumstances, these tensions have exploded into violent action; in less 
visible but equally important instances, they have impaired learning and blemished 
personalities. If the school is to help young people develop behavior patterns that 
will enable them to live without undue stress or conflict— 

Children and youth must learn to meet and cope with social change 

A firm working alliance between the school and the home must be established. 

Counseling and other supporting educational services must be provided to meet 
the needs of each student. 

Every school must institute a continuing program of health education, multidis- 
ciplinary in nature and reaching pupils at every grade level, to develop the highest 
level of health attainable. The school plant must provide an environment for pupils 
and teachers that is healthful, convenient, comfortable, and inspiring 
To keep democracy working. The basic purpose of the school is to develop in all 
people the skills, understandings, beliefs, and commitments necessary for gov- 
ernment of and by the people. This is in essence the responsibility for teaching 
citizenship—but teaching citizenship under a set of circumstances perhaps more 
trying than in former years, These circumstances are characterized by urbanization, 
powerful pressure groups, controversies over civil rights, and increasing interde- 
pendence between different parts of the country. To prepare a generation of young 
people for effective citizenship in these circumstances— 

Every child must have proficiency in reading, writing, and the use of numbers. 

All children must be led to recognize their privileges and to accept their respon- 
sibilities as American citizens. 

The schools must aid in developing the understandings, the skills, and the points 
of view essential for resolving broad cultural problems through reason and consid- 
ered judgment. 

The schools must not be dominated and unduly influenced by special-interest 
groups and the changing tides of political pressures. 

All forms of discrimination and racial and group prejudices must be eliminated 
from the schools. 

Everyone must have an understanding of the basic principles of democracy and 

a commitment to uphold and to support them. 
To make intelligent use of natural resources. In keeping with the basic tenets of 
democracy, the control and use of natural resources have been entrusted to all the 
people. The question that now confronts everybody, and the schools in particular, is 
whether control of natural resources can continue to be left with the people or 
whether, because of dramatic increases in their use and misuse teguiatory mea- 
sures will have to be imposed. The answer to this important question will depend in 
large measure upon whether— 

All people—young children, adolescents, and adults—know and believe thal 
natural resources are not inexhaustible 


Conservation is viewed as intelligent planning for efficient use and not merely as 
saving. 

Conservation is regarded as a problem based upon scientific principles firmly 
established in the laws of nature. 

Extravagant use and waste leading to depletion of natural resources are elimi- 
nated. 

Understandings and skills needed to deal with problems relative to the use of 
natural resources through community action and the processes of government are 
developed. 

Students are involved in activities that will lead them to develop a sense of order 
among all things and to form concepts relative to the use of natural resources. 
To make the best use of leisure time. Leisure time was once a luxury for the few. 
Now ithas become a privilege for the many. With each passing decade, the amount 
of leisure time increases through shorter work weeks, unemployment, a longer 
life-span, labor-saving devices, and customs and legislative action that cause 
many people to retire while their minds are still active and their bodies still vigor- 
ous. If this leisure time is to be used for cultural betterment— 

The schools must develop creative and imaginative programs to change the 
boredom of idle hours into fruitful and satisfying experiences. 

Public libraries must cooperate with the schools in providing books and en- 
couraging reading. 

The schools must remain open until the late hours of the evening and throughout 
the summer months. 

Creative writing, drama, art, music, and modern dance must be emphasized 
throughout the elementary and secondary grades. 

Children must be taught how to relax in the out-of-doors and to appreciate and 
enjoy the beauty and wonders of nature. 

Community choruses, orchestras, and little theater groups must be encouraged 
and supported. 

Young people must be given opportunities to develop the leadership abilities 

and sense the satisfactions that come from participation in community service 
programs, 
To work with other peoples of the world for human betterment. Through historical 
circumstances, a world leadership role has been thrust upon the United States. The 
hopes of people in other lands are kindled by the ideals and concepts that under- 
gird the American way of life. Because of its strong commitments to maintaining 
peace; safeguarding the rights of freedom-loving people; and reducing poverty, 
ignorance, famine, and disease, it becomes increasingly important that the people 
of this country become familiar with the cultures of other lands and learn how to 
work in a fruitful manner with people whose customs, values, and traditions differ 
from their own. To meet this responsibility— ‘ 

All Americans must be led to support their country in its efforts to achieve its 
supreme goal of peace with freedom. ; : 

Students must become sensitive to the problems and circumstances prevailing in 
other nations and know the historical backgrounds of the people, their religious 
beliefs, their forms of government, and the problems they face. 

Ways must be found to teach children how to respect deep-seated cultural 
values of other people without losing or diminishing in any degree their confi- 
dence, respect, and commitments to the ideals, values, and customs of their 


own country 
Instruction in forei 
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gn languages must be strengthened and extended [68:165- 
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Concerns 

No one disputes the fact that there is disagreement regarding what 
should be taught, how it should be taught, and when it should be 
taught. This fact is evidenced by the growth of the alternative school 
movement in both public and nonpublic education. There are dozens 
of types of alternative or optional schools, but they all have one thing 
in common; their founders have shared the conviction that the 
purposes and practices of the public school are inconsistent with the 
purposes and practices they believe to be critical. 

Despite the differences in schools, even a casual analysis or 
examination reveals that all schools in American education are more 
alike than different. The similarities result from a basic reality: all 
children have similar maturity levels during certain periods of their 
lives. These maturity levels place limits on how students can perform 
at certain ages. “Maturation (roughly, growth and development) and 
learning cannot be separated in the development of a child, any more 
than we can separate H20 and still have water" [80:209] 

Thus, if you were given the opportunity to visit schools throughout 
the country, public and nonpublic schools, schools established for 
traditional or unique purposes, you would likely find the differences to 
be minimal. It is possible, then, to examine different school levels and 
discuss their common educational objectives. 


Prekindergarten 


The relatively recent attention which our society has given to the 
plight of disadvantaged children has resulted in revelations of the 
critical importance of education during the first few years of a child's 
life. As a result, prekindergarten enrollment has increased dramati- 
cally at the same time the remainder of elementary enrollment has 
decreased. In 1964, 439,000 children, or 5.2 percent of the potential 
number, were enrolled in prekindergarten school; in 1974, however, 
1,515,000 were enrolled, which was 21.7 percent of the potential 
[34:183]. 

The increase in enrollment can be attributed to the belief that 
prekindergarten education contributes measurably to a child's future 
educational development. An increasing number of parents fee! that 
the home training of their young children needs to be supplemented 
by more constructive or better-planned learning experiences. Many 
factors contribute to this feeling. Some parents believe that they are 
unable to provide the best kind of guidance for their children at this 
age. Also, an increasing number of mothers find it necessary to work 


outside the home, and their children need to be placed in a healthy, 
happy, and constructive learning environment for at least part of the 
day. As a result, agencies within many communities are providing day 
nurseries for very young children. 

Another evidence of the concern for the education of the very young 
is to be found in public television programs. Perhaps the best 
example of this kind of program is the highly successful Sesame 
Street. Although this program focuses on both cognitive and affective 
objectives for culturally deprived three-, four-, and five-year olds, it 
attracts audiences of children from all types of homes and in every 
sector of the country. 

Almost all nursery and prenursery phases of prekindergarten edu- 
cation offer programs whose bases can be derived from Piaget's 
work: 
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Play-acting helps children in a project Head Start program develop imagination, clarify 
concepts, and express feelings. (Photograph from the National Education Association.) 
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Seca 1. The importance of sensorimotor experience is underlined. 

2. Language, especially that which relates to labeling, categorizing, and expressing, 
is intimately tied to developing greater facility in thinking. 

3. New experiences are more readily assimilated when built on the familiar 

4. Repeated exposure to a thing or an idea in different contexts contributes to the 
clarity and flexibility of a growing concept of the thing or idea. 

5. Accelerated learning of abstract concepts without enough related, direct experi- 
ence may result in symbols without meaning [21:35], 


Kindergarten 


The kindergarten experiences of children are somewhat similar to 
those of the prekindergarten school except that they are adapted to 
the maturity level of five-year-olds. The kindergarten provides a 
transition between home and school or between nursery schoo! and 
formal school. Provision is made for rich experiences that will help 
prepare children for further schooling, although such formal training 
as instruction in actual reading is normally limited. 

In 1970, the Los Angeles City School System published an instruc- 
tional bulletin titled Guidelines for the Kindergarten [63:2]. The 
bulletin specifies that the kindergarten teacher should provide experi- 
ences and materials that will help each child to: 


1. Develop a positive self-concept, independence, acceptance of self and others, 
and an increasingly better way of doing things. 

Gain security and feelings of success early in his or her school career 

Learn to work and to play individually and in various groups. 

Develop perceptual-motor skills, and good health habits. 

Learn how to think independently in various situations. 

Perceive and understand the world around him or her, 
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The percentages of three-, four-, and five-year-old children enrolled in preprimary programs in 
the United States tend to increase. 
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7. Learn language and its usage as a satisfying means of communication and 
expression, 

8. Enjoy aesthetic experiences that induce creative self-expression. 

9. Acquire social skills within the schoo! community. 

0. Learn to adjust emotionally to the “give-and-take” of group activities. 

1. Begin to make critical observations of the experiences, activities, and materials in 
the environment. 

12. Progress at his or her own rate through the initial levels of language, reading, 
writing, and mathematics. 


Each of these broad objectives is broken into more specific 
objectives, accompanied by suggested methods and procedures to 
be used by the teacher in assisting each child in achieving the 
objective. 


Elementary School 


it can be said of elementary education that to a great extent the means 
become the ends. Modern elementary programs put as much empha- 
sis on how students learn as they do on whatthey learn. 

There is general agreement about the broad areas of elementary 
school learning; when pupils complete elementary school, they 


should: 


1. Be able to communicate effectively through reading. 

2. Be able to compute with numbers and to use their reading skills and number skills 
to gain an understanding of narrative problems. 

3. Understand their own physical development, health, and body care needs. 

4. Be able to gather, organize, analyze, and draw conclusions from information in the 

areas of science and social studies. 

Have developed an appreciation of the creativity of others. 

Be able to practice ethical behavior toward peers and others. i 

Have developed a commitment to continued independent and directed learning. 


NO 


These and other objectives are pursued by most elementary 
schools, The modern elementary school also takes into account the 
varied learning rates and unique learning styles of its students to 
make more certain that the learning will release the creative potential 
of all the students rather than frustrate and inhibit those who deviate 


from the norm. 


Secondary Education 


Since the founding of the Boston Latin Sch 
prepare intellectually elite boys for college, 
dary education have undergone many changes. 


ool in 1635, designed to 
the objectives of secon- 
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In response to considerable criticism of secondary schools, the 
National Education Association appointed the Commission on Reor- 
ganization of Secondary Education in 1913 for the purpose of study- 
ing desirable objectives for secondary schools. The report of this 
commission in 1918 was instrumental in expanding greatly the 
objectives of secondary education. The following, which have be- 
come known as the “seven cardinal principles,” were recommended: 
(1) health, (2) command of fundamental processes, (3) worthy home 
membership, (4) vocation, (5) civic education, (6) worthy use of 
leisure time, and (7) ethical character. 

For many years these objectives exerted considerable influence 
upon educators in the development of the secondary schoo! curricu- 
lum. A number of educators, however, became increasingly con- 
cerned over the extent to which the secondary school curriculum was 
dominated by college entrance requirements. They felt that a good 
high school should serve the needs of both college-bound pupils and 
those who would not go to college. In response to this feeling, the 
Progressive Education Association conducted an experimental study, 
during the period of 1933 to 1941, in which thirty schoo! systems were 
freed from the traditional college entrance requirements. These 
schools were asked to provide the best total educational programs 
possible for all their pupils, so that the progress of those who would 
attend college could be studied. Upon entrance into college, the 
graduates of the experimental schools did as well academically and 
substantially better in student leadership positions than did the 
graduates from the other schools [3]. As a result of this study, 


Through exploration, a new world 
appears, new dis s are 
made, and the th new 
knowledge is cultivatec 
(Photograph by Joe Di 

National Educ. s 


Communicati 


objectives of secondary education were designed more in terms of 
meeting the life needs of all youth attending the secondary school. 

In 1972, the Charles F. Kettering Foundation authorized the estab- 
lishment of a National Commission on the Reform of Secondary 
Education. The charge to the Commission was to “make a compre- 
hensive examination of secondary education and provide the Ameri- 
can public with a clear, factual picture of their secondary schools, 
indicating where and how they can be altered to better serve the 
nation’s young people” [112:iv]. 

The commission was composed of leading educators, including 
many individuals who could speak for the viewpoints of the member- 
ship of the national professional organizations involved in.educating 
that nation’s youth. As a part of its task, the commission established 
the following goals for secondary education [112:32-34]: 


|. Content Goals 

Achievement of Communication Skills 
Achievement of Computation Skills 
Attainment of Proficiency in Critical and Objective Thinking 
Acquisition of Occupational Competence 
Clear Perception of Nature and Environment 
Development of Economic Understanding 

. Acceptance of Responsibility for Citizenship 
rocess Goals 

Knowledge of Self 

Appreciation of Others 

Ability to Adjust to Change 

Respect for Law and Authority 

Clarification of Values 

Appreciation of the Achievement of Man 


pNVaAbror> 


Persons 


It should be emphasized that these major objectives of secondary 
education apply to both the junior and senior high school and, to 
some degree, to the middle school. Because of differences in the 
maturity levels of students, the more specific objectives for the middle 
school and junior high school differ in some respects from those for 
the senior high school. Actually, the goals of the middle school and 
junior high school tend to overlap those of both the elementary and 
the senior high school. This is to be expected since, from an 
organizational standpoint, the middle school and junior high school 
provide for the transition of students from the elementary school to the 
senior high school. For example, Alexander and his associates state 
that the aims of the emerging middle school are [5:9]: 


1. To serve the educational needs of the “in-between-agers” (older children, preado- 
lescents, early adolescents) in a school bridging the elementary schoo! for 
Childhood and the high schoo! for adolescence. 
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To provide optimum individualization of curriculum and instruction for a population 
characterized by great variability. 

In relation to the foregoing aims, to plan, implement, evaluate and modify, ina 
continuing curriculum development program, a curriculum which includes provi- 
sion for: (a) a planned sequence of concepts in the general education areas; (b) 
major emphasis on the interests and skills for continued learning; (c) a balanced 
program of exploratory experiences and other activities and services for personal 
development; and (d) appropriate attention to the development of values 

To promote continuous progress through and smooth articulation between the 
several phases and levels of the total educational program. 

To facilitate the optimum use of personnel and facilities available for continuing 
improvement of schooling. 


Bossing and Cramer [13:52-53] formulated the following objectives 


for the junior high school: 


To develop within students their abilities to observe, listen, read, calculate, think, 
speak, and write with purpose and comprehension 


2. To offer assistance and direction to students in the resolution of their problems so 
they may effectively cope with their fears, anxieties, and frustrations 

3. To create learning opportunities which will permit the intellectual capacity of the 
early adolescent to grow and develop to its maximum 

4. To plan situations and activities that will provide typical experiences for students 
which will best accommodate their social and emotional needs 

5. To expand and enrich the progression of learning begun within the general 
educational framework of the elementary schoo! 

6. To institute learning situations which will assist early adolescents in the healthful 
advancement from childhood orientation to one of later adolescence or beginning 
adulthood 

7. To make available sufficient personal interest explorations to initiate a clear 
understanding of the industry and culture of the adult world 

8. To provide experiences designed to develop appropriate attitudes and values 
necessary for living in a democracy as an individual member and as a contributor 
to the common good 

9. To establish effective resources for developing the health and physical fitness of 
all students 

10. To organize experience opportunities which will assure a smoother transition from 
the elementary schoo! to the junior high school, and on to the senior high school 
Junior College 


Three types of junior colleges can be rather definitely identified: (1) 
the community junior college, which attempts to serve any local 
community needs which are not being served by other institutions of 
the community; (2) the special junior college, which attempts to excel 
in a few areas of instruction and admittedly neglects certain other 
community needs; (3) the junior college that attempts to offer the first 
two years of a senior college curriculum. 


Among these three types, the community junior college concept is 
the prevailing pattern in the United States today. The popularity of this 
plan is due to its flexibility in meeting the post-high schoo! education- 
al needs of the community which it services. As the desire for 
additional education increases, and as enrollments in the large state 
universities reach practical limits, the importance of the community 
junior college is likely to be enhanced. 

The community junior college, which establishes its function in 
terms of the needs of the geographic area in which it is located, has 
the following major objectives: 


1. To provide for the extension of education designed to meet the added requirements 
of life and work 
To provide preparation for further college study to students who will be transferring 


to a senior college 

3. To provide opportunities for individuals to continue, on a part-time basis, their 
education as the need and interest arise 

4. To relieve the pressure of enrollments increasingly experienced by regular 


colleges and universities 
5. To provide a center for adult education activities 


Higher Education 


Institutions of higher education have four interlocking types of 
programs to offer: liberal or general education, professional or vo- 
cational education, graduate study and research, and public serv- 
ices. Colleges and universities differ greatly throughout the 
United States in the extent to which they emphasize each of these 
four offerings. 

The modern world requires that highly skilled technicians be 
prepared to provide necessary services to society in such areas as 
education, medicine, law, business, engineering, communication, 
and transportation. For this reason, a large percentage of the students 
attending college are preparing for a profession. In addition to the 
vocational competencies required for their respective vocations, 
these students also need to acquire a general educational back- 
ground that will assist them in being effective citizens. 

In addition to instructional obligations, institutions of higher educa- 
tion have the responsibility to society of contributing new knowledge 
through research. For this reason the larger institutions, especially 
those having good financial resources, often have graduate schools 
and research facilities to provide for training above the baccalaureate 
level in almost all fields of learning. Although various independent 
research agencies have been developed in such fields as science, 
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ye business, and agriculture, institutions of higher education continue to 
contribute a very substantial amount of the findings. 

Colleges and universities have become centers of information and 
trained ability to which society can bring its problems. Increasing 
demands for assistance in almost every area of human endeavor are 
being made upon college and university staff members. Through such 
activities institutions of higher education assume a leadership role. 

Number of FIGURE 13-2 
students, Past and projected enrollments in 
in millions 7 Projected institutions of higher education. The large 
Wi Actual enroliment increases in higher education 
that have occurred since 1960 may slow in 
the 1980s, with enrollments in four-year 
13 schools leveling off before those in 
two-year schools. 
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In 1973 the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education issued a 
report concerned with the purposes and the performance of higher 
education in the United States. The report identified the main purpos- 
es of higher education in the United States today as being: 


The provision of opportunities for the intellectual, aesthetic, ethical, and skills 
development of individual students, and the provision of campus environments which 
can constructively assist students in their more general developmental growth 

The advancement of human capability in society at large. 

The enlargement of educational justice for the postsecondary age group. 

The transmission and advancement of learning and wisdom. 

The critical evaluation of society through individual thought and persuasion—for the 
sake of society's self-renewal [111:1]. 


Continuing and Adult Education 


Since adulthood involves a large part of life, some major goals of 
adult education include (1) helping (adult) learners achieve a degree 
of happiness and meaning in life, (2) helping learners understand 
themselves, their talents and limitations, and their relationships with 
other persons, (3) helping adults recognize and understand the need 
for lifelong learning [11:30-31]. 

Adult education is broad and diverse in its nature. Too frequently it 
seems to consist merely of courses of instruction taught in a school 
building, but more than 90 percent of all the education of adults 
carried on in America is done outside the school building. Other types 
of adult education take place through such media as newspapers, 
group discussions, magazines, radio, television, books, forums, 
speeches, advertisements, movies, and pictures and cartoons. 

It is important to remember that adults must be convinced of the 
need to learn. They generally want the type of learning that is both 
useful and down to earth. Most adults find little meaning in abstract 
goals, regardless of how essential they are to the advancement of 
civilization, unless they can see the specific relationships between 
these goals and ideas that are already familiar to them. However, as 
mature people have the opportunity to participate in the development 
of concrete ideas, even the more abstract goals become meaningful 
and acceptable to them. As a result, adults are stimulated to expand 
their intellectual horizons and their competencies as useful citizens in 
a democratic society. 

Members of the Adult Education Association of the United States 
maintain that our concept of adult education must change from an 
optional to an imperative activity in our society. They feel that, if adult 
education is to fulfill its new mission as “an imperative of our times, 
the following conditions must be met [2:14-15]: 
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FIGURE 13-3 


Postsecondary education consists of many and varied activities involving full- and part-time 
study at both collegiate and noncollegiate institutions as well as adult education activities 
offered by many sponsors. These sponsors also include recreational associations, industrial 
sponsors, and private organizations. The institutional areas reflected in this chart are in 


Proportion to their total enrollments for 1975-76. The unshaded portions represent full-time and 
the shaded portions indicate part-time enrollments. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities 2,900,000 
4-year colleges 4,400,000 
2-year colleges 4,000,000 


ADULT EDUCATION 
17,000,000 


NONCOLLEGIATE 
POSTSECONDARY 


NONCOLLEGIATE POSTSECONDARY 


There must be a national perception, especially on the part of those who control 
educational policy, of the essential role of continuing education in preventing 
human obsolescence and in preserving and further developing the American 
society. 

The education of children and youth must be reoriented to a conception of learning 
as a lifelong process. Teachers in schools and colleges must learn to teach youth 
so that they leave formal schooling (a) with an insatiable curiosity, (b) with a 
mastery of the tools of learning, and (c) with a commitment to continue learning 
through the rest of their life span. 

The agencies of adult education must clarify their respective tasks of establishing 
between themselves orderly working arrangements and interrelated planning and 
to ensure that the resources of adult education are used effectively in meeting the 
adult educational needs of individuals, institutions, and communities. 

A coherent curriculum of adult education must be developed that provides for the 
sequential development of the knowledge, understanding, skills, attitudes, and 
values required to maintain one’s effectiveness in a changing social order. 

The corps of leaders and teachers of adults must be enlarged and provided with the 
knowledge and skills required for them to help adults learn efficiently. 

A special responsibility is placed on the universities of the country to expand the 
resources available for research and advanced professional training in adult 
education. 

Community agencies of adult education, especially schools and colleges, must 
upgrade the standards of professional competence required of those guiding adult 
learning, and employ personnel with these competencies. 

There must be a national commitment to provide the resources and moral support 
necessary for the development of lifelong learning as an integral element of the 


American way of life. 


FIGURE 13-4 
Adults participate in educational pro! 


grams for a variety of reasons. In 1972, for men, the most 


frequent reason was job advancement; for women, personal or family interests. 
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TRENDS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


An analysis of the preceding lists of objectives for the various school 
levels will reveal considerable variation in the manner in which they 
are stated. Some of them are so general, all-inclusive, and high 
sounding that a teacher may have difficulty in planning learning 
experiences in terms of which these objectives may be accom- 
plished. Furthermore, it may be equally difficult for a teacher to 
determine the extent to which his or her pupils had achieved a given 
set of objectives. It is encouraging to note that considerable attention 
is being given to the nature and formulation of objectives. 


Taxonomy of Objectives 


In 1948, Benjamin S. Bloom served as a leader of a meeting of 
psychologists who were attempting to establish a common frame of 
reference for describing the human behavior characteristics which 
they were attempting to appraise through achievement tests. As a 
result of this meeting, a taxonomy of educational objectives was 
eventually developed. The objectives were divided into three major 
categories or domains: cognitive, affective, and psychomotor. These 
three types of educational objectives are described by the committee 
as follows: 


1. Cognitive: Objectives which emphasize remembering or reproducing something 
which has presumably been learned, as well as objectives which involve the 
solving of some intellective task for which the individual has to determine the 
essential problem and then reorder given material or combine it with ideas, 
methods, or procedures previously learned. Cognitive objectives vary from simple 
recall of material learned to highly original and creative ways of combining and 
synthesizing new ideas and materials. We found that the largest proportion of 
educational objectives fell into this domain, 

2. Affective: Objectives which emphasize a feeling tone, an emotion, or a degree of 
acceptance or rejection. Affective objectives vary from simple attention to selected 
phenomena to complex but internally consistent qualities of character and con- 
science, We found a large number of such objectives in the literature expressed as 
interests, attitudes, appreciations, values, and emotional sets or biases. 

3. Psychomotor: Objectives which emphasize some muscular or motor skill, some 
manipulation of material and objects, or some act which requires a neuromuscular 
co-ordination. We found few such objectives in the literature. When found, they 
were most frequently related to handwriting and speech and to physical education, 
trade and technical courses [76:6-7]. 


Those objectives which fall into the cognitive domain have domi- 
nated the curriculum in the past. And, within this domain, consider- 
able emphasis has been placed upon relatively low-level forms of 
learning such as memorization and simple factual recall. However. an 


increasing amount of attention is being devoted to higher levels of 
learning, such as application, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation. 

Support for the increased emphasis upon those objectives which 
fall into the affective domain is growing rapidly. For example, science 
courses which have emphasized primarily the cognitive aspects of 
science are placing greater stress upon the relationship between 
science and the quality of the physical environment in which we live. 

The lack of demonstrated interest in affective types of objectives 
may be attributed to several factors. First, affective objectives are 
much more difficult to evaluate. Sophisticated appraisal techniques 
to serve these purposes have not been developed. Conversely, most 
cognitive objectives are relatively easy to measure, particularly at the 
lower levels of cognition. Second, affective objectives are not easily 
approached through conventional verbal teaching methods such as 
the lecture approach. Approaches for dealing with the affective 
domain in the classroom have yet to be fully developed and refined. 
Third, the speed with which results may be attained is much slower 
when dealing with affective objectives as compared to cognitive 
objectives. Certain kinds of information may be quickly learned; thus, 
immediate results may be demonstrated. But the development of 
attitudes, interests, values, and appreciations is a relatively slow 
process; thus, the results are less visible and immediate. 

While affective objectives have been traditionally stressed in some 
subject areas, such as art and music, there is growing concern that 
they be stressed in other subjects. The world is faced with massive 
problems, such as environmental pollution, overpopulation, hunger, 
poverty, peaceful coexistence, and the responsible utilization of 
natural resources. Knowledge concerning these subjects is abun- 
dant. But the solution of these problems basically hinges upon the 
affective domain—the values, attitudes, appreciations, and interests 
held by those who possess the knowledge. 


Performance or Behavioral Objectives 


During the 1930s there was considerable concern for stating educa- 
tional objectives in terms of behavior, based upon the assumption that 
an educational experience should result in a change in the behavior 
of the pupil. | 
Since the mid 1960s there has been renewed interest in stating 
educational! objectives in terms of the behavior or performance 
expected in the learner. Undoubtedly the accountability concept in 
education will give further impetus to this trend. Proponents of 
behavioral objectives believe that objectives stated in this manner are 
more definitive because they describe a student's behavior or per- 
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formance upon successful achievement of the stated objective. Thus, 
it becomes easier to evaluate the learning successes and the learning 
deficiencies of students. For example, the extent to which a student 
attains objectives stated in general and vague terms such as “to learn 
to type” or “to learn the basic fundamentals of chemistry” is difficult to 
evaluate. However, when stated in behavioral or performance terms 
such as “to type at the rate of fifty words per minute with no more than 
five errors on a ten-minute timed writing,” or “to recognize the name 
and symbol for each chemical element,” it becomes relatively easy to 
evaluate a student's progress toward the attainment of these objec- 
tives. Those who advocate greater use of behavioral objectives 
believe that grandiose statements of objectives of the past should be 
replaced by statements which define how students are behaving or 
performing upon successful completion of the objective. 

It is recognized that there are benefits and limitations to the use of 
performance objectives [101:31-32]. 


Benefits 

They clarify purposes for both teachers and pupils. 

They separate broad content areas into manageable bits. 
Content sequence can be worked out in terms of objectives. 
They facilitate evaluation. 

They aid in the selection of materials. 

They can play a major role in teacher training. 

They can clarify the role of research and planning 


imitations 

Schooling is more than content mastery. 

Individuals have unique ways of organizing content. 

Performance objectives may lead to an overemphasis on skills 

Certain learning areas do not lend themselves to a behavioral approach 
Unexpected outcomes may be as important as the intended results 


nson NETANA 


So long as teachers keep in mind the limitations of behavioral 
objectives in fulfilling their total educational obligation to students, it 
would seem that their use is to be highly desired. 


SUMMARY 


In the first part of this chapter, attention was given to several basic 
assumptions which operate in some schools today. Ten statements of 
educational principles and their implications for educational practice 
were submitted on the assumption that the school provides the 
primary means of social progress. 

Teachers are responsible for providing a most vital function— 
directing the experiences of youth in a manner that fosters individual 


development as well as enhancing the welfare of the group. 
The future of democracy depends upon the resourcefulness, 
insight, and courage with which teachers accept this basic 
social responsibility. 

In the second part of the chapter, attention was focused upon the 
objectives of education as they pertain to education in general and to 
the various levels ranging from preelementary to adult education. 
Educational objectives grow out of the life values which people prize. 
They are essential in order to provide direction to the planning and 
appraisal of educational activities. 

The statement of /mperatives in Education provides a broad frame- 
work within which each level of our educational system can make its 
particular contribution in terms of the maturity of the learner. A clear 
understanding of the general objectives of education—in addition to 
the objectives for the particular level upon which the prospective 
teacher plans to teach—will give direction to the candidate's profes- 
sional preparation and work as a teacher. 

Two relatively recent trends were noted—namely, to view objec- 
tives in terms of a taxonomy and to state objectives in terms of 
behavior or performance. These trends should result in decided 
improvements in the planning and evaluation of learning experiences 
for pupils. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. What values in our society should the school seek to preserve, promote, and refine? 

2. In what ways do the objectives of education in our American democracy specifical- 
ly differ from those in a totalitarian country? A 

3. Under what conditions would it be possible for a political interest group to seize 
control of the schools and dictate the purposes which the schools will serve, as 


occurred in Germany during the Hitler era? X , 4 
chool in order to acquire desirable behavior 


4. If you assume that pupils go to si ] 
patterns, how will you attempt to evaluate the progress made by your pupils? What 


instruments and techniques will you use? 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


A kindergarten through twelfth grade (K-12) social studies curriculum sopr had 
worked diligently for nearly 18 months devising a new curriculum ao t was 2 
dramatic change from the old scope and sequence approach that listed allthe pee 
be taught, suggested the time they were to be taught, and identified meea P e 
used. The new approach listed major goals for the K-12 program, specific ol aa 
for each course or grade, and a few suggestions for activities the teachers HE : SA 
The new approach implied that the school district should concern itself S k m 
outcomes (specified by the objectives) and allow the teachers complete autonomy 
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pallgeorhica! determining teaching methods and selecting the activities and instructional materials 
to be used in attaining the objectives. 

The school board asked the chairperson of the social studies curriculum committee 
to make a presentation to the school board. The board members were afraid that certain 
essential information and ideas might not be taught in the new approach. They were 
afraid teachers might use “inappropriate” books and other materials. They were afraid 
some students would get a better program than others if teachers were allowed to 
“teach what they please.” 

How would you explain and justify the program to the school board? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Appraise the public school experiences you had in light of the function of the 
school as presented in this chapter. In other words, how adequately were the 
schools you attended fulfilling their purpose as herein defined? 

2. School superintendents frequently question candidates for teaching positions 
regarding their views toward education. Write on two or three sheets of paper what 
you consider the school's function to be. Compare what you write with the opinions 
of your colleagues, 

3. Many school systems distribute bulletins to teachers and parents containing 
statements of the school’s function. Collect one or more of these bulletins and 
critically appraise the statements made. 

4. Have some of your public school teacher friends show you examples of the 
day-to-day as well as the more ultimate objectives which they use in planning 
Suitable classroom activities. What relationship do these objectives have with the 
general objectives of education discussed in this chapter? 

5. Talk with a labor union leader and a chamber of commerce representative to 
determine the position of these groups concerning the objectives which the schools 
should strive to attain, 


Resource Section for Part Four 
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CALENDAR OF SOME IMPORTANT EVENTS IN EDUCATION 


As you can sense from these chapters, a number of important events have occurred in 
the development of education in America. It may prove helpful to organize several in 
chronological order, so that you may get a bird's-eye view of them. For this reason the 
following calendar of events is presented. 


1635 Founding of the Boston Latin School, first college preparatory school 

1636 Founding of Harvard, first permanent college in English North 
America 

1647 Massachusetts Act (“Old Deluder Act,” which followed the 1642 law 
ordering that children be taught to read)— first general school law in 
America 

1693 Founding of College of William and Mary, first permanent college in 
the South 

1751 Chartering of Benjamin Franklin's Academy, representing the transi- 
tion between Latin schools and a more practical curriculum 

1785, 1787 Northwest Ordinances, the beginnings of national aid for education 

1819 Famous Dartmouth College Decision of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
which established the inviolability of a college's charter 

1821 First high school in the United States, in Boston 

1839 Founding of the first state normal school, Lexington, Massachusetts 

1848 First graded school in America, established at the Quincy Grammar 
School of Boston 

1852 Enactment of the first compulsory school law, Massachusetts 

1857 Founding of the National Teachers’ Association, now the National 
Education Association 

1862 Passage by Congress of Morrill Bill, which became the basis of 
land-grant colleges 

1867 Federal agency now known as the U.S. Office of Education created by 
Congress 

1873 First public kindergarten in the United States in St. Louis 

1874 Kalamazoo Decision by Michigan Supreme Court, which established 
a state's legal right to public funds for high schools 

1881 Tuskegee Institute established by Booker T. Washington 

1890 Passage of the second Morrill Act, which provided for money grants 
to institutions of higher education 

1893 Significant report of NEA Committee of Ten, first of a series of NEA 
reports with far-reaching effects on curriculum and standards 

1897 Founding of the organization now known as National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

1902 First junior college in the United States, in Joliet, Illinois 


1909 First junior high schools, established at Berkeley, California, and Co- 


lumbus, Ohio 
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1944, 1952 
1945 
1949 
1950 


1952 


1955 


1962 


Smith-Lever Act, providing for extension work in agriculture and home 
economics 

Smith-Hughes Act, providing federal assistance for vocational educa- 
tion in public schools 

Publication of the Report on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education—"'Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education” 

First public nursery school established in the nation 

Compulsory education became effective in all states 

Formation of World Federation of Education Associations, forerunner 
of the present World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession 

Federal government began aid to schools operating nonprofit school 
lunch programs 

Enactment of the George-Dean Act, which provided federal aid for 
vocational education and distributive education 

Publication of the Eight-Year Study by the Progressive Education As- 
sociation 

Enactment of GI Bill of Rights for World War || (Public Law 346) and 
Korean veterans 

Creation of United Nations Education, Scientific, and Cultural Or 
ganization (UNESCO) 

Organization of National Citizens’ Commission for the Public 
Schools—a nonprofit organization designed to improve education 
National Science Foundation Act passed by Congress to promote 
basic research and education in the sciences 

Extension of the GI Bill of Rights to include those serving between 
June 27, 1950, and January 31, 1955 (Public Law 550) 

Ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court on released time for religious in- 
struction 

Ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court on nonsegregation in the public 
schools 

White House Conference on problems of schoo! housing, finance, 
Personnel, and organization 

Enactment by Congress of the National Defense Education Act, pro- 
viding federal funds for the improvement of instruction in various 
subject areas and for guidance, audio-visual aids, and student loans 
and fellowships 

Golden Anniversary White House Conference on Children and Youth 
called by the President 

Establishment of the Peace Corps 

Ruling of U.S. Supreme Court on prescribed prayers being required 
of pupils 

Manpower Developmental and Training Act passed by Congress to 
facilitate the retraining of laborers 

Higher Education Facilities Act passed by Congress to provide loans 
and grants for the construction of academic facilities for graduate 
schools, colleges, and technical institutes 

United States Supreme Court ruled that the reading of the Bible in 
public schools was unconstitutional 

Economic Opportunity Act passed by Congress 

Civil Rights Act (Public Law 88-352) provided for the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education to grant on request financial and technical assist- 
ance to public school systems having problems of desegregation 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1967 


1968 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1974 


1975 


1977 


Elementary-Secondary Education Act (Public Law 89-10) greatly ex- 
panded the federal role in financing public education Project Head 
Start, under the auspices of the Economic Opportunity Act 

Higher Education Act passed by Congress, providing for community 
services and continuing education programs, assistance to libraries, 
student assistance, strengthening developing institutions, establish- 
ment of a National Teachers Corps, and assistance for the purchase 
of special equipment for undergraduate institutions 

Extension of the GI Bill of Rights to al! veterans discharged since 
1955, except those who enlisted for a six-month period (Public Law 
358) 

Education Professions Development Act provided for broad training 
programs for education personnel 

Public Broadcasting Act created a public television corporation 
Handicapped Children's Early Education Assistance Act provided for 
experimentation that would produce successful teaching approaches 
and prototype programs for the handicapped child of preschool age 
Ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court that the “one man, one vote" princi- 
ple applies to the election of school board members 

Beginning of experimental, federally funded projects in the use of 
voucher plans in public and private elementary and secondary 
schools 

Ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court that the use of public money to pay 
the salaries of teachers in private schools, and the purchase of similar 
services from private schools are unconstitutional 

Ruling of the U.S, Supreme Court that federal courts may order busing 
of children in public schools as a means of desegregating schools 
California Supreme Court rendered unconstitutional the entire public 
school financing system of the state, based largely on the local prop- 
erty tax, since the system unfairly discriminates against the poor 
Ruling of the U.S. Supreme Court that the educational needs of the 
mentally retarded may not be ignored 

U.S. Supreme Court exempts Amish from compulsory attendance 
based on First Amendment grounds 

Congress passes education amendments extending the 1965 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act to 1978 and incorporating a 
“right to privacy” provision applicable to all levels of education 
U.S. Supreme Court rules that corporal punishment is not unconstitu- 
tional and does not necessarily mean cruel and unusual punishment. 
New federal regulations bar sex discrimination in admissions, finan- 
cial aid, and athletic opportunities in schools and colleges 

The All Handicapped Children Act requires that free public education 
be provided all children regardless of handicaps 
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issues to challenge anyone who wishes to become a part of the 

profession. Many of them are of long standing. Others are more 
temporary in nature, New ones are certain to emerge as we encounter 
an enormous amount of change in the social, economic, and techno- 
logical aspects of life in the years to come. 

Some of these major issues and problems have been discussed 
somewhat at length in preceding chapters of this book. Others have 
only been mentioned. The purpose of Part Five is to bring into sharp 
focus some major issues and problems that have not previously been 
discussed adequately. 

Chapter 14 is devoted to some of the problems and issues with 
which educators have been confronted for many years and which will 
require attention in the years to come. Chapter 15 contains a variety of 
relatively new problems and issues that have emerged from major 
social, economic, and technological changes that have taken place in 
recent years. In planning your career in education, it is hoped you will 
weigh carefully ways in which you can contribute effectively to the 
solution of these problems and issues and to the fuller realization of 


the school's function. 


T- field of education has more than enough problems and 
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Chapter 14 


No major improvement takes place in society without attendant 
problems. Difficulties are certain to arise whenever changes in 
people's thinking and behavior are involved. This is true in the field of 
education as well as in any other major field of endeavor 

This chapter is concerned primarily with some of the educational 
issues and problems that have confronted educators for many years. 
For example, schools have been criticized as long as they have 
existed, and they will continue to be criticized. There is abundant 
evidence of a communication gap between the general public and the 
school system. The relationship between the public schools and our 
religious institutions has been a basic issue since not long after this 
country was founded. Freedom to teach has been a long-time goal of 
teachers. The 1954 desegregation decision made the schools the 
continuing battleground for efforts to eliminate the vestiges of segre- 
gation in our society. Meanwhile the issue of what the schools should 
teach and the importance of academic versus vocational training 
continue to be debated. 

In the following pages these recurring issues are examined in some 
detail. 


WHY IS THERE CONTINUED CRITICISM OF SCHOOLS? 


There probably has never been a time when the public schools were 

so besieged by criticism from so many diverse and varied sources 
What are the reasons for the attacks? Are they due in part to the 

increased amount of education which each succeeding generation 
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has gained? As people become more educated, they tend to place a on issues 
higher value upon schooling and to become increasingly critical of pipea 
educational practices. Have the two major opposing ideologies in the Edocalisa 


world today contributed to an outburst of concern for the education of 
the young? Are these attacks due to an increasing awareness upon 
the part of the general public of the importance of education as a 
means of preserving and promoting democratic living? Are these 
attacks sincere efforts designed to improve the education of the 
young, or are they motivated by desires to weaken our schools, curtail 
educational costs, or spread seeds of suspicion? To what extent do 
these attacks represent differences in opinion or confusion in regard 
to the school’s function in a democratic society? To what extent are 
the attackers misinformed or unaware of valid research findings in 
terms of which modifications have been made in educational practic- 
es? These are only a few of the questions to keep in mind in 
appraising criticisms of the public schools. 

The public has a right, in fact an obligation, to prescribe policies by 
which the public schools shall abide and to appraise the extent to 
which these policies have been carried out. Furthermore, the public 
for many years has exercised the right to criticize educational 
endeavors. Aristotle, in 384 B.C., wrote the following: “There are 
doubts concerning the business of education, since all people do not 
agree in those things they would have a child taught.” Some of the 


FIGURE 14-1 ) A ; 
Ways in which the public feels improvements can be made in the quality of public school 


education overall, as expressed through a Gallup poll. More than half the adults with children in 
school believe that the schools should devote more attention to teaching basic skills and enforce 


stricter discipline. 
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people at that time, and even earlier, complained that the children 
preferred sitting around chatting to participating in athletic activities, 
had bad manners, were disrespectful of their elders, and ruled the 
household. Confucius, approximately 2,500 years ago, noted: “The 
teachers of today just go on repeating things in a rigamarole fashion, 
annoy the students with constant questions, and repeat the same 
things over and over again. They do not try to find out what the 
students’ natural inclinations are, so that the students are forced to 
pretend to like their studies, nor do they try to bring out the best in 
their talents” [102:1]. . 
Horace Mann, in his report of 1838, stated: 


l have devoted special pains to learn, with some degree of numerical accuracy, how far 
the reading, in our schools, is an exercise of the mind in thinking and feeling, and how 
far it is a barren action of the organs of speech upon the atmosphere. The resultis, 
that more than eleven-twelfths of all the children in the reading classes, in our 
schools, do not understand the meaning of the words they read; that they do not master 
the sense of the reading lessons, and that the ideas and feelings intended by the author 
to be conveyed to, and excited in, the reader's mind, still rest in the author's intention, 
never having yet reached the place of their destination. 


In 1845 the Grammar Schoo! Committee of Boston, after having 
administered various tests to the pupils, reported that: 


They [tests administered] show beyond all doubt that a large proportion of the scholars 
in our first classes, boys and girls of 14 and 15 years of age, when called on to write 
simple sentences, to express their thoughts on common subjects, without the aid ofa 
dictionary or a master, cannot write, without such errors in grammar, in spelling, and in 
Punctuation, as we should blush to see in a letter from a son or daughter of their age. 


John Erskine, in My Life as a Teacher, said, regarding his teaching 
at Amherst in 1903, "A large proportion of my first Amherst freshmen 
were unable to spell.” 

Do these statements have a familiar ring, even though some of them 
were made over 2,000 years ago? 

Older people often appraise present conditions and practices in 
terms of “the good old days.” There seems to be a human tendency to 
glamorize and “haloize” days past. Furthermore, there is a tendency 
to resist change and to impose an element of rightness to our own 
past experience. These tendencies may operate as older people 
appraise the products of today's schools. 

The schools have problems and no one will deny it. When people 
are asked to name the major problems facing the schools, they do $0. 
What about the other institutions in America? Do they have problems? 
What about Congress, the Presidency, the stock market? Are religious 
denominations without troubles? Is our country's foreign policy es 
teemed by all? Are there complaints about the great manufacturing 


and service industries? No institution, business, or industry is free 
from criticism. None is perfect. The education business is large and it 
consumes a large share of national expenditures. Education can 
expect perennial criticism. 

In the early 1950s, the Soviets launched Sputnik and our schools 
were severely criticized for failing to provide adequate, quality 
science education. Later, when Americans were first to land on the 
moon, the schools received no mention of credit—it went to others. 
We in education can expect similar treatment in the future. We are in a 
quiet profession. When all goes well, no bells will ring, nor will 
spotlights shine. When anything in the country falls short, we can 
expect complaints. Much is expected of education. Educators must 
strive for improvement always. 

Let us return briefly to the public and its view of education’s 
problems. In 1970, 1972, and 1975, national samples of the public 
were asked to list the major problems facing the public schools. The 
percentages of respondents citing the three chief problems are 
indicated in the accompanying table [34:52] and compared with 
figures collected by Gallup [51:34-47] in 1977. 

Unfortunately, some of the criticism of our schools has not been 
constructive or well founded. For example, many critics complained 
in the 1960s that teachers were ill prepared to teach by the teachers’ 
colleges. When it was pointed out to the critics that most secondary 
teachers had been trained in liberal arts colleges, the critics did not 
retract; they claimed that the teachers had been corrupted by the few 
hours of professional education they had taken even though 75 to 87.5 
percent of their credits were in liberal arts education [17:9]. 

In the future, as teachers are confronted with criticisms of the 
schools, they will need to examine the apparent motives behind these 
criticisms as well as the accuracy, objectivity, logic, and depth of 
understanding with which a given author writes or speaks. Teachers 
need to be prepared to react positively to criticism which is well 
intentioned and based on fact, willing to defend education against 
that which is not, and enlightened enough to distinguish between the 


two. 
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HOW WELL DOES THE PUBLIC UNDERSTAND THE SCHOOLS? 


It is really no surprise that the general public regularly criticizes the 
schools. In a 1972 Gallup survey, the respondents were asked why 
they wanted their children to get an education. The responses and 
percentages of respondents, mentioning each response in some form, 
were as follows [40:123]: 


1. To get a better job 44% 

2. To get along better with people at all 43% 
levels of society 

3. To make more money, achieve financial 38% 
success 

4. To attain self-satisfaction 21% 

5. To stimulate one's mind 15% 

6. Miscellaneous reasons 11% 


When students in high school were asked to identify the education- 
al goals of the school they attended, their responses were as follows 
[49:27]: 


1. To prepare students for college 43% 

2. To prepare students for jobs 25% 

3. To graduate students and get them out 10% 
of school 


We do not have a survey on what teachers believed the purposes of 
education to be, but you can assume they would include some 
statements about knowledge, intellectual skills, contributions to citi- 
zenship, and possibly habits of lifelong learning. Given the diversity 
of beliefs about the purposes of education, is it any surprise to 
discover that there is criticism of what schools accomplish and what 
they attempt to do? 

There are a number of activities at the community level that are 
being used, and perhaps could be used even more effectively, to 
more accurately acquaint the general public with the activities, 
purposes, and outcomes of schools. These include such activities as 
participation in parent-teacher groups and various educational asso- 
Ciations; the observance of special days and weeks devoted to 
education; wide use of television, radio, and newspapers; the forma- 
tion of study groups, local conferences, board-appointed lay advisory 
committees, counsel groups, and scheduled individual parent- 
teacher conferences; work on school newspapers; community use of 
school buildings; cocurricular activities; preparation of illustrated 
annual reports by school boards; class reunions, student participation 
in community activities; and teacher participation in community 
affairs. 


One aspect of public relations has generally been neglected in 
most of America’s school systems. Although we teach pupils about 
local, state, and national government in “government,” “civics,” or 
other social studies classes, very few school systems have ever made 
any attempt to educate pupils with respect to local schoo! government 
or to help them understand and appreciate the American educational 
system as an expression of our society. Yet teachers and school 
administrators apparently expect pupils in later life to become 
effective school board members and informed school patrons and to 
support the public schools financially through tax levies and bond 
issues even though they have little knowledge of the public school as 
a legal and social institution. Some thought should be given to the 
advantages which might accrue on a long-range basis to any school 
district which attempts to provide instruction to pupils in such areas of 
local school government as school purposes, school board authority, 
local taxation for schools, and state authority. 

Many of the suggestions already given require action by the school 
board, administration, or the organizations which represent teachers. 
This should not be taken to minimize the role which the individual 
teacher can and should play in improving the public image of the 
schools. The major impact of the school comes in the interpersonal 
relationships which parents, students, and concerned community 
residents have with school personnel. An effective and formal school 
information program can help to build a base of community approval 
and support. However, it cannot replace or overcome weaknesses in 
the best communication device—effective teaching. 


WHAT SHOULD BE THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RELIGION AND 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS? 


Any discussion of the relationship between religion and public 
education must, at least initially, be approached from a historical 
base. As indicated in Chapter 11, many of America’s early colonists 
came to the New World to escape religious persecution in Europe. 
These early settlers had lived in European countries where a certain 
church or churches were given sanction or approval by the govern- 
ment and where religious freedom as we know it today did not exist. 

When many of these early colonists arrived in America, they made 
provision for an established church sanctioned by the colonial 
government and began to persecute religious dissenters at least as 
vigorously as they themselves had been persecuted in Europe. In fact, 
in many of the American colonies dissenters—such as Baptists, 
Roman Catholics, Quakers, and Jews—were denied the right to 
assemble and to worship publicly. The punishments for violating 
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these early religious laws ranged from a fine or imprisonment to death 
in some cases. 

During the years prior to the American Revolution, opposition to the 
practice of persecution of religious minorities grew; by the time the 
federal Constitution was drafted, colonial leaders such as Jefferson 
and Madison were firm in their determination that never again would 
government in America sanction or support a particular religion or 
prohibit any religious faith from public worship or from expressing 
publicly its beliefs. 

Out of the reaction against governmental involvement in religion 
grew the First Amendment to the federal Constitution. This amend- 
ment provides, in part, that “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The First Amendment originally applied only to Congress or the 
federal government. Following the Civil War, however, the Fourteenth 
Amendment was enacted, which guaranteed to citizens of all states 
the basic rights protected by the federal Constitution. In recent years, 
the United States Supreme Court has interpreted the Fourteenth 
Amendment to mean that the First Amendment applies not only to 
Congress but also to the states. The First Amendment, as interpreted 
today, means, then, that neither Congress nor a state may establish a 
religion or prohibit the free exercise of a religion. 

The public schools are a part of state government. In fact, a local 
school district is a legal subdivision of the state, and the members of 
local boards of education are state officers. Since a state may not 
establish a religion, neither may a local school district, because such 
a district is a state entity. This legal concept has been the basis for 
many of the most significant and critical court decisions involving the 
schools which have been decided by American courts in recent 
years. 

The McCollum case, decided by the U.S. Supreme Court in 1948, 
was one of the first wherein this concept was tested. It involved a 
situation common to many schools of the day—that of released time, 
which was a practice whereby public school pupils were released 
from their normal classes to attend religious classes held in the same 
public school building and taught by church school teachers who 
came from outside the school. Suit was brought to prevent the 
continuation of such a program of religious instruction in the public 
schools of Champaign, Illinois, primarily on the grounds that such a 
program violated the “establishment of religion" clause of the First 
Amendment. 

The Supreme Court declared that the Champaign religious educa- 
tion program violated the First Amendment and ordered the program 
discontinued. The practice of permitting outside religious teachers tO 
conduct religious classes on public schoo! property during the school 


day constituted “too great” a cooperation between government and 
religion and thus amounted to an establishment of religion by 
government, according to the Court (McCollum v. Board of Education, 
333 U.S. 203, 68 Sup. Ct. 461). 

For some four years, religious educators in America were in a 
quandary. Did the McCollum decision mean that released time 
programs were prohibited entirely? Could such programs be 
conducted off school grounds rather than within public school facili- 
ties? Did the decision mean that the Supreme Court was antagonistic 
toward any religious teaching of public school youngsters? 

In 1952, another case reached the Court, which at least in part 
answered these questions. This case, known as the Zorach case, 
involved a challenge brought by parents in New York City against a 
public school practice which permitted pupils to be released from 
classes to attend religious instruction off the school grounds. This 
practice differed from the McCollum case in that the religious 
instruction was not given in the public school buildings. 

In upholding the release of pupils to attend religious classes held 
away from the public school buildings, the Supreme Court made it 
clear that, although the government was compelled to remain “neu- 
tral” in religious matters, this by no means meant that the govern- 
ment was “hostile” to religion. According to the Court, cooperation 
between government and religion, such as releasing pupils for 
off-school religious classes, was permissible under the First Amend- 
ment (Zorach v. Clauson, 343 U.S. 306, 72 Sup. Ct. 670). 

Many questions involving the public schools and religion re- 
mained, however. In nineteenth-century American public schools, 
teachers were expected to impart to pupils religious and “moral” 
training, including use of the Holy Bible as a text, as a moral guide, 
and as a basis for classroom “devotions.” Pupils were also expected 
to participate in prayer in many public school classrooms. Vestiges of 
these religious practices remained in American public schools as late 
as 1962. 

In 1962, challenge of a prayer adopted by the New York Board of 
Regents (the state board of education) reached the Supreme Court 
(Engel v. Vitale, 370 U.S, 421, 82 Sup. Ct. 1261). The prayer, 
developed by representatives of several religious faiths and designed 
to be interdenominational, had been recommended by the Board of 
Regents for use in the public schools of New York. 

After lengthy consideration, the Supreme Court held that the use of 
a governmentally composed prayer in the public schools violated the 
establishment clause of the First Amendment—in other words, the 
government of New York was establishing a state-approved religion. 
Even the fact that children might be excused from the classroom 
during the saying of the prayer made no difference. According to the 
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Arise Court, the mere existence and use of a state-approved prayer 
constituted an establishment of religion by the state (370 U.S. 424, 82 
Sup. Ct. 1263). 

In 1963, the Court was faced with another decision of far-reaching 
importance to American public education. At this time the Schempp 
and Murray cases, which dealt primarily with the legality of devotional 
use of the Holy Bible in the public schools, reached the Court (School 
District of Abington Township v. Schempp; Murray v. Curlett,374 U.S. 
203, 83 Sup. Ct. 1560). 

In the Schempp case, suit was brought to prevent enforcement of a 
Pennsylvania law which required that at least ten verses from the Holy 
Bible be read without comment at the opening of each school day in 
the public schools of that state. In the Murray case, a rule of the 
Baltimore school board provided that opening exercises in the public 
schools of that city consist of the reading, without comment, of a 
chapter from the Holy Bible and/or the use of the Lord's Prayer. 

The Supreme Court handed down a single opinion dealing with 
both cases, holding that both the Pennsylvania law and the Baltimore 
school board rule were unconstitutional. In reaching this decision, the 
Court pointed out that the religious exercises were a “prescribed part 
of the curriculum” and were “held in the school buildings under the 
supervision and with the participation of teachers’ and therefore 
constituted a state sanction or establishment of religion. The Court 
made clear, however, that although devotional use of the Bible was 
prohibited, use of the Bible as a literary or historical document was 
permissible (374 U.S. 283, 83 Sup. Ct. 1603). 

Private school (chiefly religious) educators are persistent, as are 
their supporters in state legislatures. In 1977, the U.S. Supreme Court 
decided an Ohio lawsuit challenging the constitutionality of a state 
law which provided various types of state aid to private and parochial 
schools; its verdict supported nonpublic education [Wo/man v. Wal- 
ter, 97 Sup. Ct. 2593 (1977)]. According to the majority decision, one 
that reversed a ruling the Court had rendered as recently as 1976, it is 
permissible for a state to pay for the following [139:9]: 


1. The costs of administering standard achievement tests to parochial students in 
nonreligious subject areas 

2. The cost of sending public employees or hired doctors to the nonpublic school to 
give speech, hearing, and psychological tests 

3. The costs of transporting nonpublic students to public facilities to receive certain 
aid 

4. The cost of having public school teachers provide remedial instruction for slow 
learners and special education tor the handicapped at public facilities 


Undoubtedly the battle for increased state aid to nonpublic schools 
will continue. A look at nonpublic school enrollment trends tells why- 


In 1970-71, Roman Catholic schools enrolled 4,364,000 students; but 
in 1976, the enrollment had declined 21.7 percent, with only 3,415, 
000 enrolled. A declining enrollment and ever-mounting operational 
costs have made the plight of Catholic schools desperate in many 
areas. Catholic educators will continue to work diligently to secure 
some additional governmental financial assistance for their schools 
[93:18]. 

Prospective teachers should make a strong effort to keep up to date 
on the myriad issues concerning governmental aid to nonpublic 
schools. While many people oppose any form of aid to nonpublic 
education, others agree with Peter Berger, a sociologist and a 
Protestant, who contends that all Americans should fear a monolithic 
educational system controlled entirely by the state. Berger sees 
nonpublic education as a safeguard of democracy [71:205]. 


HOW CAN FREEDOM TO TEACH AND TO LEARN BE ASSURED? 


Freedom to think, speak, and write as reason and conscience dictate 
is basic to the survival of a democratic society. Our forebears 
recognized this fact as they formulated the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. It would seem, therefore, that 
the development of skill in thought and expression constitutes one of 
the very important tasks to which the school should give attention. 
This skill is developed most effectively in an environment where 
individuals feel free and are encouraged to think and express 
themselves, one which offers opportunities for young people to come 
to grips with problems of real concern to them. Many such problems 
will be of a controversial nature. 

“Academic freedom” refers to the freedom of teachers to seek and 
to present the truth on problems and issues without fear of interfer- 
ence from school boards, governmental authorities, or pressure 
groups. From a learner's standpoint, it refers to the opportunity to 
study all points of view in regard to a problem or an issue and to arrive 
at reasoned conclusions. Teachers do not have a right to tell pupils 
what to think, nor do they have the right to advocate one theory only. 
The teacher's concern is the development of skill in thinking, expres- 
sion, and problem solving on the part of pupils. Unless both teachers 
and pupils feel free to examine, discuss, think, and arrive at reasoned 
conclusions on issues affecting their daily lives, the school is 
handicapped greatly in fulfilling its function in a democratic society. 

Do teachers and pupils today feel free to teach and to learn? 
Teachers in some communities feel that they would run considerable 
risk of losing their jobs if they permitted students to examine all sides 
of issues concerning trade unions. In some sections of the country, it 
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sion of the racial problem. The discussion of sex education is 
questionable in some school systems. Certain textbooks in some 
communities have been censored. A number of teachers have been 
accused of being Communists if they permit pupils to learn about 
communism. These and many other instances which could be cited 
indicate that teachers and pupils are not entirely free to teach and to 
learn. 

Supreme Court decisions in the 1960s and 1970s have expanded 
teachers’ constitutional rights of self-expression. In 1969 the Court 
observed that neither “teachers or students shed their constitutional 
freedoms at the schoolhouse gate” [Tinker v. Des Moines Indepen- 
dent Community School District, 89 S. Ct. 733 (1969)]. In an earlier 
decision the Court had protected the teacher's right to comment upon 
conditions of employment and to speak critically of the school board 
[Pickering v. Board of Education of Township High School District, 88 
S. Ct. 1731 (1968)]. In a 1972 case [ Bekiaris v. Board of Education, 
100 Cal. Rptr. 16, 493 P2d 480 (1972)], the Supreme Court held that 
public employment cannot hinge upon relinquishment of First 
Amendment freedoms. These decisions are sufficiently extensive to 
justify the conclusion that courts will provide protection to teachers in 
the reasonable exercise of academic freedom. 

The exercise of academic freedom also places a substantial 
responsibility upon the teacher. It is important for teachers to remem- 
ber that academic freedom should never be used to promote 
personal biases. Teachers in our democratic society have a basic 
responsibility to their pupils and to their communities to promote 
freedom of thought, freedom of expression, and the pursuit of truth. 
Society, in turn, has an obligation to provide and to promote these 
conditions. 


HOW CAN PROBLEMS OF DISCRIMINATION AND SEGREGATION 
BE RESOLVED? 


In addition to the financial inequalities that have existed within the 
American school system, educators also have been confronted with 
problems arising from racial discrimination and segregation. These 
problems are precipitated when attempts are made to provide equal 
educational opportunities for boys and girls regardless of race, color, 
and religion. Although much progress has been made since 1954 in 
lessening the amount of discrimination and segregation, problems 
still remain. Teachers are confronted with the task of helping to 
resolve these. 


After the Civil War, the Southern states segregated blacks upon 


grounds that they would be provided with equal facilities. This action 
was upheld in various courts, using as a precedent the “separate but 
equal” decision that had been pronounced by the Massachusetts 
court in 1849. In 1896, the U.S. Supreme Court, in the famous case of 
Plessy v. Ferguson (163 U.S. 537, 16 Sup. Ct. 1138), validated the 
“separate but equal” practice of dealing with blacks. Although the 
actual case involved segregation on a railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, inanumber of states the policy was subsequently applied 
to public facilities, such as parks, beaches, and golf courses, and 
eventually to public schools. 

After the turn of the century, a number of decisions rendered by 
federal courts began to weaken the rigid tradition and state laws 
regarding segregation. In 1915 the Court declared that the grandfa- 
ther clause was a violation of the Fifteenth Amendment (Guinn v. 
United States, 238 U.S. 347, 35 Sup. Ct. 926). Subsequent cases, 
involving such matters as housing and seating on buses, further 
weakened the legality of segregation practices. In 1950, a black 
student sought admission to the Law School at the University of Texas. 
The Court (Sweatt v. Painter, 339 v. 629, 70 Sup. Ct. 859) ruled that he 
had to be admitted. In May, 1954, the Supreme Court (Brown v. Board 
of Education of Topeka, 347 U.S. 483, 74 Sup. Ct. 686), interpreted the 
Constitution to mean that compulsory segregation is unconstitutional. 

Teachers are generally familiar with some of the problems encoun- 
tered in the implementation of this decision. In a great many cases, as 
was indicated in Chapter 11, the integration of the races in the public 
schools has been without difficulty. In some instances, however, 
efforts to implement the ruling have met with defiance and subterfuge. 
Obviously, it takes time to implement such a ruling, since it often 
strikes deep into the heart of tradition, feelings, and emotions. 
Legislation does not quickly change such factors. 

In 1964, however, a significant attempt to reduce segregation 
legislatively occurred when the Congress enacted the Civil Rights 
Act. Title IV of this act provides for a cutoff of federal funds to any 
school district which maintains a segregated system. 

in a 1969 case, the Court emphasized the responsibility of local 
school boards and the immediacy of the problem by stating that: “The 
burden on a school board today is to come forward with a plan that 
promises realistically to work now... until it is clear that state- 
imposed segregation has been completely removed” [Green v. 
County School Board, 88 S. Ct. 1689 (1969)]. In a 1971 decision, the 
Court further stated that [Swann v. Charlotte-Mecklenberg Board of 
Education, 91 S. Ct. 1267 (1971)]: “Today's objective is to eliminate 
from the public schools all vestiges of state-imposed segregation that 
was held violative of equal protection guarantees by Brown v. Board 
of Education.” In this decision, the Court referred to the “broad 
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powers” which lower federal courts have “to fashion a remedy” to end 
segregation. The Court also recognized that court-ordered busing 
could be “one tool of desegregation” and was within the power of the 
courts to order. 

In the early 1970s, a phenomenon known as “white flight” began to 
take its toll on large urban school districts. For a number of reasons, 
including a desire to avoid the problems created by schoo! busing 
and other desegregation efforts, white families fled to the suburbs. For 
example, the Houston, Texas, schools initiated a “pairing” program 
(the plan called for all primary students in each pair of schools to 
attend one school and all intermediate students in each pair of 
schools to attend the other school) to minimize segregation resulting 
from housing patterns. Between 1970 and 1974, after this was begun, 
the enrollment of whites in paired schools decreased by two-thirds 
[15:502]. It often appears that each time a federal judge, a school 
board, or a school superintendent devises a means for overcoming 
the efforts of de facto or de jure segregation, some other action 
defeats the attempt. 

The courts have distinguished between de facto and de jure 
segregation in relation to the integration of schools. Intentional 
maintenance of segregation, as prohibited by the 1954 decision of the 
Supreme Court, is known as de jure segregation. Any school board 
which consciously maintains segregated schools—through gerry- 
mandering of school attendance zones so as to promote segregation, 
for example—is guilty of furthering de jure segregation and is legally 
required to end such segregation. As de jure segregation receded, 
another problem relating to segregation took its place: de facto 
segregation, which is defined as segregation of schoo! pupils which 
results primarily from the housing patterns in many of America’s large 
cities. Blacks and other racial minority groups tend to congregate in 
certain areas of such cities—owing perhaps in part to discrimination 
in matters of housing—and thus the neighborhood schools which 
serve such areas tend to become almost entirely populated by 
members of the minority race. 

By the mid-1970s, court-ordered desegregation plans were put into 
effect in many large cities throughout the country. In the 1960s, these 
efforts were usually limited to the South, but the courts turned their 
attention to northern cities in the 1970s. School districts that had de 
jure segregation in the past and those that currently have de facto 
segregation have been ordered to develop plans for eliminating OF 
minimizing the effects of segregation. 

In the years immediately following the Brown decision of 1954, the 
courts were occupied with students and gave little attention to faculty 
desegregation. However, beginning in 1965, the courts began to 
require simultaneous staff and student desegregation. In the Swann 


case of 1967, the Supreme Court referred to faculty desegregation 
and specifically pointed to its approval of a lower-court plan which 
required the ratio of black and white teachers in each school in a 
given school. corporation to approximate the ratio of black and white 
teachers in the total corporation. 

Those school districts that could not agree on a plan found that the 
federal judges would develop a plan for them. Some school districts 
bitterly resisted this outside interference, while others took great 
pains to develop creative and sophisticated segregation plans 
[15:503-506]. 

From an educational standpoint, teachers are responsible for 
understanding the problems of discrimination and segregation in 
evidence in all aspects of life and for relating these problems to the 
basic tenets of a democratic society. A teacher has the opportunity to 
help pupils as well as adults to identify these inconsistencies in our 
society and to formulate ways for resolving them effectively. 

Without doubt, teachers have played a very significant role in the 
progress that has been made over the years. Teachers work primarily 
with younger people, who tend to be more tolerant than their elders. 
Furthermore, research indicates that people tend to become more 
tolerant as they become better educated. 

A careful examination of countries throughout the world will reveal 
that segregation and discrimination are not unique to the United 
States. They exist in every society. In many countries they are of much 
greater magnitude than they are here. Furthermore, the conflicts 
stemming from these practices are, in some countries, becoming 
decidedly more heated. Teachers have a responsibility for under- 
standing these problems as they exist on a worldwide basis and for 
aiding in their resolution. Most of all, teachers should do everything 
possible to encourage their solution in the United States, so that our 
country may be increasingly effective in demonstrating to the world a 


better way of life. 


TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PROVIDE 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? 


American schools have certain aims—to achieve literacy, socializa- 
tion, and citizenship training for example—which are so generally 
accepted that they are scarcely ever controversial. There are other 
purposes—such as religious training, social reconstruction, and 
vocational training—that are matters of some dispute. The obligation 
of our schools to prepare students for jobs is controversial [31 :39]. 
The dispute over vocational education is not new and will continue 
until certain problems can be resolved. Which jobs should students 
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be trained for? Will those jobs exist when the students are graduated? 
Will the school training suffice or will business or indus 
retrain the graduate? Can students be forced to take v 
training? Does encouraging students to enroll in vocational training in 
high school lock them into choices they will regret later? Can the 
community afford to purchase, maintain, and update the machinery 
needed for vocational education? 

In the early 1970s, Sidney P. Marland, U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, offered what he called career education as the answer to 
most of the questions mentioned above. According to Marland, 
education in America needed to be reformed and the legislation he 
sponsored, the Occupational and Adult Education Act of 1972, 
carried the seeds of the needed reform. Marland contended that 


The objective of economic efficiency highlights the need for secondary schools to be concerned 
with the vocational interests and needs of students. In what forms should this concern be 
expressed? (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association Communications 


Service.) 


compensatory education had failed, the taxpayers had lost their faith 
in education, unemployment was dangerously high, and large num- 
bers of high school students were not being prepared for college or 
for an occupation. Marland’s answer to those problems was career 
education [81:x]. 

“Career education” probably has as many definitions as there are 
those who try to define it. Some authorities grandly claim that it is not 
different from liberal education. Most authorities would probably find 
little fault with this definition: Career education is all those experienc- 
es an individual has as he or she learns about and prepares to 
engage in work. Career education gained impetus in the early 1970s, 
but in 1977 Kenneth Hoyt, Assistant Commissioner for Career Educa- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education, was still complaining that career 
education was not understood. Hoyt claimed that career education 
and vocational education were related but not identical [26:217, 224]. 

In practice, though perhaps not in theory, career education seems 
to be an attempt to inform students about career choices, to encour- 
age an appreciation of different types of work, and to give students a 
closer look at the realities of the world of work. Vocational education 
will profit from career education, but the problems of vocational 
education have not been resolved. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with some of the problems and 
issues with which educators have been confronted for many years. 
Teachers moving into the profession will encounter these problems 
and can play a vital role in determining how successfully the schools 
may move toward their solution. 

Prospective teachers should be aware of the kinds of criticisms 
directed at schools, understand their underlying causes, and assess 
their validity. Undoubtedly many critics do not fully understand what 
the schools are doing. Teachers can do much to develop this 
understanding. They are in direct contact with students and parents, 
and much of the community reaction to the schools is based upon the 
interactions they have. It is also likely that some of the criticisms 
directed at the schools are valid and require positive responses. 

Other criticisms can be attributed to problems of discrimination and 
segregation. Courts are now demanding that desegregation plans 
give promise of immediate results and that faculty and student 
desegregation occur simultaneously. 

Freedom to think, to speak, and to write as reason and conscience 
dictate is basic to the survival of a democratic society. The develop- 
ment of skill in this regard constitutes one of the very important tasks 
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to which teachers and schools must give attention. The restraints 
placed on teachers in determining the instructional program have 
been eased as the courts have shown an increasing tendency to 
protect teachers in the exercise of academic freedom. Having this 
freedom also places a grave responsibility upon teachers to be 
certain that the experiences they provide for boys and girls contribute 
to the development of skills necessary for effective living in a 
democratic society. 

Continuing attention must also be given to what the schools should 
teach. Prospective teachers should study the function of the school in 
promoting moral growth and character, though they must avoid 
providing instruction in particular religious faiths and doctrines. 

The extent to which the public schools should provide vocational 
education will continue to be a major issue, especially in view of 
changes in occupational requirements resulting from the rapid ad- 
vance of technology. Undoubtedly problems resulting from unem- 
ployment, the quest for relevance in education, the demands of 
industry, the increasing concern of government for education, and a 
host of other factors will thrust educators into major roles of leadership 
in determining how and how well the public schools will meet the 
vocational needs of youth. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. What, in your opinion, are the reasons behind much of the criticism being made of 
public schools today? How do you plan to handle these criticisms when you 
become a teacher? 

2. A number of people feel that an amendment should be written into the Constitution 
proclaiming the United States to be a “Christian nation and giving full legal 
sanction to religious expressions in public schools and other governmental 
activities.” What would be your reaction to such a proposal? Why? 

3. How might teachers misuse academic freedom? Are there any controversial issues 
that should not be discussed in public schools? Explain 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY 


The teachers in every building in the schoo! district were furious. They were angry at the 
state legislature, the state department of education, and especially their schoo! district 
administration and school board 

Federal legislation concerning education for the handicapped had mandated that all 
handicapped students were to be served in public education classes. The state 
department of education had interpreted that mandate further and had issued guide- 
lines that abolished segregated classes for the handicapped. The teachers were not 
complaining about the need to serve students who had handicaps, but they bitterly 
resented having to implement the program with practically no special training 

The state department of education offered very little help because its staff was small, 


the state was large, and the time was short. The school district planned to initiate the 
program following two days of in-service training before the beginning of school. 
Periodically during the school year (to a total of five days), classes would be dismissed 
for additional in-service time. The teachers felt that they were the victims of a continuing 
problem: too little time and too little money were being provided for initiating new and 
complex programs. 

If you were a teacher in one of the classrooms in this district, how would you react to 
this problem? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Construct a list of key questions that would reflect an individual's feelings toward 
schools and teachers. Use these questions in conducting a representative commu- 
nity survey. To what extent are their criticisms typical of those reported in 
educational literature? How do you account for the criticisms they express? 

2. Arrange for a public school official, such as a superintendent of schools, to discuss 
with your class the ways in which schools develop moral and spiritual values in 
boys and girls. You may wish to discuss this matter with several teachers. 

3. Have a group of students talk with their former public school teachers regarding the 
extent to which the latter feel they have academic freedom. Compile a list of any 
restrictions which they note. 
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The traditional problems and issues which schools and teachers have 
faced are joined today by a series of relatively new problems, many of 
which are rooted to a very considerable extent in the rapid social, 
economic, and technological changes that are taking place. Stu- 
dents, especially in the secondary schools and in colleges, are 
demanding changes in educational practices and in conduct. The 
public is seeking evidence of quality education in our schools and of 
practices for assuring this quality. Increased pressure is being 
placed upon schools and teachers to deal more adequately with 
various disadvantaged groups of students and with the problem of 
racism. These problems are explored in the remaining sections of this 
chapter. 


DEMANDS FOR RELEVANCE, RECOGNITION, AND CHANGE 


During the late 1960s and early 1970s, our colleges and high schools 
faced serious student protests. High school students protested 
against authority as evidenced by rules, dress codes, and school 
facilities. Underground newspapers sprang up all over the country 
and many student writers seemed to try to outdo each other in the use 
of vulgar and obscene language. Teachers, parents, administrators, 
schoo! boards, and the general public were outraged. Change was 
the result of the protests. Students gradually gained the right to dress 
more casually and comfortably. Hair style became a matter of 
individual choice. A few student newspapers are still outrageous by 
some standards, but most are generally much less offensive than they 
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vere a few years ago. As the student protests over rules and 
regulations have declined, student demands for a broader and more 
flexible curriculum have increased. The students also have changed. 
Student protests are now rare. There seems to be less of a need to 
shock adults. Activism is still alive, but for the most part students have 
started to work within the established system to achieve the changes 
they desire. 


How Can Schools Become More Relevant? 


Commenting on relevance, Fenner said [44:119-120]: 


fore high school can make any sense to teenagers, we have to change it in important 
ways. We have to find administrators who will be more responsive to students than to 
bureaucratic higher-ups. We have to decompartmentalize course work, not by disman- 
tling traditional departments of English, secretarial studies, science, and so forth, but 
tead by offering additional nondepartmental and interdisciplinary courses as 
ctives. .. . And most important, we have to relate what we teach in high school to the 
ther things adolescents are tearning and to those other sources of experience, 
information, and understandings that teach them so much so indelibly today. 
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nity to discuss their problems, concerns, fears, and 
increasingly and more meaningfully in shaping their school 
Dio, National Education Association Communications 


Youth today want to have the opportu! 
frustrations. They want to participate 
experiences. (Photograph by Joe Di 
Services.) 
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What Fenner asked for in 1972 has been accomplished in many 
high schools. “Black studies” programs, phase English, an infinite 
variety of minicourses which students select on a cafeteria basis, 
pass-fail grading, students heavily involved in everything from writing 
course descriptions to serving on screening committees to select 
teachers and administrators—these and other changes have been 
effected to make school relevant. The results are mixed and the 
complaints—from students, parents, and teachers—are several. 
Those changes carefully designed to meet needs, not whims, are 
successful in many cases. Other changes leave much to be desired. 

In all likelihood, most school programs were more relevant than the 
critics contended and less relevant than teachers and administrators 
would have liked. According to Wall [145:51-67], schoo! administra- 
tors who wish to bring about healthy, effective change must involve 
teachers at all stages. If a better way of delivering better learning 
services is to be implemented, then teachers will have to do it; they 
must be authentically involved in all change stages. 


What Freedoms or Rights Do Students Have? 


School administrators in the 1970s found themselves under attack for 
many of the restrictions they placed on student behavior. Between 
1960 and 1971, the courts increasingly favored student rights. Those 
cases led unhappy students to use the courts to contest what they or 
their parents felt had been unfair treatment by school officials. School 
officials Iost many of those cases, and this apparently encouraged 
students to intensify their attempts to resolve school disputes in court 
[28:71]. School administrators have found themselves sued for de- 
manding that students stay on campus during the schoo! day, that 
they refrain from talking back to school personnel, and that they carry 
hall passes for trips through the building [28:71-72]. 

It is now clear to most administrators and teachers that it is not 
possible to enforce codes governing student dress and hair length as 
long as the clothes and hair do not disrupt instruction or pose safety 
hazards. Long hair and certain types of clothing could well present 
safety problems in shop classes, and it is clear that there are nO 
“student rights” on these matters when student safety is at issue. 

What other freedoms are now available to students? In the Tinker 
case [ Tinker v. Des Moines Independent Community School, 393, U.S. 
503, 506, 511 (1969)], it was established that students are “persons” 
under our Constitution and that they have the constitutional right to 
freedom of speech and expression. Since 1969, there have been 
hundreds of court cases which have clarified student rights in the 
areas of distributing literature, freedom of assembly, freedom of 


expression, and due process [112:132]. A recent case (Gambino v. 
Fairfax County School Board, Civil Action No. 76-946-A) in a federal 
district court has emphasized that the public schools have little 
control over student rights to publish student views in a newspaper 
even if it is distributed on school property. The student editor wanted 
to present the results of a poll of student views about sex and their 
own sexual behavior. The court held that the article was not a part of 
the school curriculum and could not be controlled by school officials. 

It is clear that the trend is to afford students more and greater 
freedoms. It is also clear that these freedoms cannot exist without 
certain obligations. Schoo! personnel must work with students in 
developing a student code that clearly states the freedoms and 
obligations that students have. 


Can the School Curriculum Be Adapted to Changing Needs? 


The traditional schoo! curriculum has undergone many changes in 
recent years. In addition to changes in the usual subject areas, the 
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Student councils provide excellent opportunities for students to assume meaningful roles in 
school governance. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association Communications 


Services.) 
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schools have attempted to adjust their curricula to meet the new and 
changing problems of society. Two of the most significant areas of 
curriculum expansion have been in special education and environ- 
mental education. 


Special education. Perhaps the greatest change that will be demand- 
ed of school systems in the next decade is the provision of effective 
special education services to the mentally and physically handi- 
capped. The proportion of students identified as having handicaps 
(the educable or trainable mentally retarded and those with special 
disabilities) is approximately 4 percent of public schoo! enrollment 
[34:215]. 

For many years, special education classes were offered or not 
offered depending upon the local school board's desire, ability to 
finance, and understanding of the need. Many students were exclud- 
ed from school because “they could not adjust to a normal school 
environment.” Slowly the picture changed. State after state enacted 
statutes requiring adequate instruction for the handicapped. 

Just a few years ago, teachers and others concerned with special 
education made a strong plea for special classes taught by teachers 
with expert training. It was claimed by the special educators that only 
those with the necessary training and understanding could provide 
the classroom climate and sophisticated instruction that handi- 
capped children require. They were supported by regular classroom 
teachers, who often seemed most eager to send the handicapped 
child to the special class. As a result, school districts throughout the 
country began to provide classes not only for students with identified 
handicaps but also for those who were difficult to teach or trouble- 
some to maintain in regular classrooms [118:4-5]. 

It was not until recently that the courts decided that every student, 
regardless of being disabled or retarded, had a right to an education. 
The federal court in Pennsylvania [Pennsylvania Association for 
Retarded Children v. Pennsylvania, 343 F. Suppl. (E.D. Pa. 1972)] 
ordered zero-reject education. That meant that all retarded children, 
regardless of retardation or associated handicaps, were to have free 
access to public schools. In a recent survey of the fifty states, it was 
found that statutes in nineteen have granted similar “right to educa- 
tion” protections to all students [52:9]. 

No longer are handicapped children to be refused admission to 
public schools because they cannot adjust to the environment; all 
children regardless of handicap are to have the environment adjusted 
to them. Nor are the handicapped students to be automatically 
shunted off to the self-contained classes that were so prevalent just a 
few years ago. Research evidence shows that handicapped children 


do less well in the special classes than they do when they are 
integrated into classes with regular teachers and regular students 
[90:337]. 

Fusing or integrating special-education students into regular class- 
es is usually referred to as mainstreaming (putting students into the 
mainstream of education) or providing the “least restrictive environ- 
ment.” Theoretically, academically able students who are blind or 
deaf can be served in regular classrooms. The same theory holds that 
the intellectually handicapped student may also be served in the 
regular classroom. What does the average teacher think about all 
this? In a survey conducted by the NEA, teachers identified main- 
streaming as one of their ten most serious problems [30:117]. If 
mainstreaming is to be a positive force, there must be better teacher 
iraining and adequate support for the regular teachers from special- 
ists. Colleges and universities training teachers must also review the 
adequacy of their training programs for undergraduate and graduate 
teacher education. 

When the federal government passed its Education for All Handi- 
capped Act (P.L. 94-142) there was both elation and concern. The 
elation resulted from Congress’s commitment to ensure that all 
Americans are entitled to a public education. The concern was over 
the requirements—paperwork, guidelines, evaluations—that school 
districts would have to fulfill. The act went into effect on October 1, 
1977, for those pupils already in school; by September 1, 1980, all 
handicapped children between the ages of three and twenty-one are 
to be served [32:3-6, 10, 22]. Undoubtedly, the implementation 
of this act will greatly stimulate the development of materials that 
may be used for independent study with some guidance from a 
teacher. 


Environmental education. Environmental education has emerged as a 
viable, all-level, interdisciplinary curriculum component. For many 
educators, it may appear that concern with the problems of environ- 
mental deterioration was born on Earth Day, which was first observed 
on April 22, 1970. However, the cause of environmentalism in 1962 
had been stated most eloquently by Rachel Carson in her then 
controversial book Silent Spring [27], a best seller about the manufac- 
tured pollutants that threaten to destroy life on earth. 


i i from contemporary, 
Additional impetus for concern about the environment came | / 
; i of pollution such as dirty water, smog, oil 


i ling. Even putting man and machine on the 
contributed to this mounting concern, In 


numerous ways. For one thing, we were steadily reminded of the worry of the scientific 
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community that we might transfer to the moon some materials which, while benign tous, 
might not be to that celestial body, and the reverse [41:1]. 


How important is environmental education? According to one 
environmental educator, having an understanding of and commitment 
to conserving and preserving our environment is democracy, truth, 
and courage in action [138:603]. According to Tanner, real democra- 
cy is illustrated by the work of citizen conservationists who, he 
maintains, must analyze the claims of those who voice opinions on 
environmental issues and then be willing to give voice to their 
conclusions. 

Environmental education is concerned with the present and the 
future. It is concerned with producing citizens who are knowledgea- 
ble about our environment, aware of the problems and alternative 
solutions, and motivated to act responsibly [41:2], 

Teachers cannot conceive of environmental education as being a 
problem for a city, a state, or even a nation. We live on one relatively 
small, highly interdependent globe. We feel the impact of a world 
environment. Teachers at all levels and in all disciplines should be 
knowledgeable, aware, and committed to facilitate student learning; 
what is actually being taught is world survival. 


CONCERNS FOR THE QUALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRODUCT 


A second set of current problems and issues centers upon the quality 
of the educational product. The public has become more “results- 
oriented,” and they are talking in terms of benefits derived from 
dollars spent, or cost-benefits analysis. Taxpayers are increasingly 
demanding that schools and school personne! be “held accountable” 
for educational results. Educational results vary widely throughout the 
country, and many parents rightfully contend that their children are 
the victims of unequal educational opportunity. 


Can the Process of Education Be Made Accountable? 


A growing number of individuals concerned with education have 
become convinced that it is possible to hold schools responsible for 
the results of their activity. The emphasis on accountability is not upon 
the teacher or the teaching process. Rather it is upon results as 
reflected by the degree to which students actually develop the 
knowledge and skills which are the objectives of instruction. 

The search for accountability has taken many forms. Descriptive 


terms—such as “educational engineer,” “management by objec- 
tives,” “systems analysis,” “outcome evaluation,” and “proficiency 
tests”—have become a part of the vocabulary of education. Regard- 
less of the terms used, it is apparent that the idea of holding schools 
responsible for achievement is popular with people outside the field 
of education. 

Many of those outside education are becoming much more pre- 
scriptive about what achievement schools should produce: “The 
critics and defenders of secondary schools seldom agree, but they do 
possess a common outlook about the importance of certain basic 
skills. The ability to read, to write, and to compute is generally 
believed to be as important to the youth of today and tomorrow as it 
was to the youth of yesterday” [29:v]. 

The entire accountability movement has become intertwined with 
the “back to the basics” movement. In the 1976 Gallup poll of 
attitudes toward the public schools, people were asked what changes 
would do most to improve the quality of public school education. The 
most popular suggestion was, “Devote more attention to the teaching 
of basic skills” [97:521]. 

The accelerating interest in proficiency testing is an additional 
aspect of the whole accountability movement. In the 1960s, dropout 
programs abounded, many of them funded by foundations and 
government agencies. The schools were supposed to make all-out 
efforts to keep students in school. As a result, many school systems 
relaxed their grading and graduation standards to comply with the 
demand. Now people are demanding that students should be able to 
demonstrate at least minimal competency in several essential skills 
before they graduate. In some school districts, proficiency tests are 
being administered before students leave elementary, junior high, or 
high school [10:41-43]. 

Many educators are asking themselves: Is this accountability 
movement merely a passing fad? There is no final answer to the 
question, but preliminary evidence indicates that the new accounta- 
bility processes are just the beginning of a new set of expectations for 
schools, Throughout America’s educational history, students who 
failed to succeed in school were labeled educational failures. A new 
philosophy is on the rise: Every student is expected to succeed; and if 


every student does not, the schools are going to be held accountable. 
For many years, educa- 


Many aspects of accountability are positive. 
tors have complained that they had no “product” to be examined and 
thus could not receive credit for achieving success. The accountabili- 
ty movement seems to be saying that there are minimum expectations 
for productivity (i.e., essential student learning) and educators are 


expected to produce on time. 
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The accountability movement is in its infancy, and educators would 
be well advised to become informed and to accept a positive 
leadership role in the development of accountability practices that 
are equitable and beneficial to all. 


How Can Educational Opportunity Be Equalized? 


The emphasis on accountability in education has given new signifi- 
cance to a fundamental ideal in the American school system: equal 
educational opportunity for all children. Since early colonial days, 
considerable progress has been made, but much yet remains to be 
done. One factor in limiting the progress which has been made has 
been the seeming inability to provide a sound financial base for all 
schools. Inequalities in financial support of public schools among the 
various states and communities are a basic fact of educational life. 
This was discussed briefly in Chapter 10. 

Another type of education inequality involves the educationally 
deprived. In considering the objective of equal educational opportun- 
ity, Kirp maintains that [74:635]: 


While educators have long spoken of equality of educational opportunity, it has been 
tacitly understood for at least as long that the quality of education that a school child 
received depended in large part on the community in which he happened to grow up. 
Suburban towns have had sufficient financial resources to afford the finest facilities and 
the best qualified teachers; their students have come almost exclusively from upper 
middle-class backgrounds. In contrast, at least since World War II, the big cities have 
been poor cities, poor both in money available to spend for facilities and teachers, and 
in vitally important human resources. 


Educationally deprived youngsters are often poverty-stricken and 
frequently live either in a depressed rural area, on an Indian reserva- 
tion, or in one of the ghettos of large cities. They come from families 
that typically exist on a low economic and educational level and that 
are likely to place little value on formal education. Such families tend 
to be mobile, often moving in an attempt to find a better life. But this 
mobility seldom solves their problems. Unable to achieve success in 
one location, the family frequently is also unable to establish a 
better living standard elsewhere, primarily because of the inade- 
quacy of its cultural and educational background. It is easy to 
see that the problems of educating a child from such a family are 
tremendous. 

In 1965, the Congress moved to provide better educational oppor- 
tunities for the educationally deprived through passage of two of the 
most significant legislative acts dealing with public education that 


have ever been passed. The first of these, the Economic Opportunity 
Act, established Project Head Start, providing for preschool experi- 
ences for educationally deprived children. The second act, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act, bases much of its financial 
support to school districts upon the economic level of families living 
within each district and requires that those school districts which seek 
to take advantage of the act make provision for special programs for 
disadvantaged children. 

The explosion of technology has resulted in a demand for workers 
and technicians possessing more training than ever before. This 
situation is likely to become even more critical in the years ahead. The 
educationally deprived child is therefore less and less likely to 
become a productive member of society on reaching adulthood. Not 
only must we find ways to finance a more adequate educational 
program for this child, but educators must be willing to make 
whatever changes in our traditional school programs are necessary to 
meet his or her unique needs. 

Teachers need to study the background of efforts to provide equal 
educational opportunities and see the relevance of current attempts to 
remedy inequities. To do this it will be necessary to study carefully 
and critically the current legislation and the agencies and forces 
which are at work to promote or defeat this imperative need in our 
time. 

In the face of the great differences that exist in educational 
opportunities, it is difficult to help young and old alike maintain their 
faith in democracy despite its limitations in American life. Teachers 
have to teach youngsters and adults the actual state of affairs today, at 
the same time fostering a belief in the American ideal of equality for 
all and a democratic respect for the uniqueness of the individual. This 
is a task of a political nature, a task of statesmanship, and one of the 
most important aspects of the role of the teacher today. 


CONCERNS OVER DEPRIVATION AND RACISM 


A third set of prime concerns focuses upon the effects of deprivation 
and racism on the process of education. America’s aspirations for its 
children no longer permit early and varied kinds of impoverishment to 
be offered as excuses (by either student or teacher) for unsuccessful 
schooling. Educators are now expected (1) to understand the educa- 
tional implications of whatever social or economic background stu- 
dents bring to the classroom, and (2) to provide learning experiences 
that will help students overcome whatever disadvantages may have 


influenced their earlier lives. 
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One of the first books devoted to a close study of education's 
responsibility in this arena was Teachers for the Real World, pub- 
lished in 1969. Its message is no less pertinent today. Among the 
important points presented are these:! 


1. Teachers should never assume that children from similar backgrounds are for that 
reason less individualistic than students from a heterogeneity of backgrounds. 

2. Teachers should never assume that social or economic deprivation is an index of 
intelligence. 

3. Teachers should never assume that only after “special training" can they be 
Prepared to teach children having particular needs. (Special training can, of 
course, provide additional skills for special teaching situations, but the character- 
istics of effective teaching are the same in all situations.) 

4. Teachers should never forget the physical concomitants of economic 
deprivation—malnutrition, inadequate facilities for personal cleanliness, lack of 
privacy—and the devastating effect those factors can have on a student's learning 
skills. 

5. Teachers should never forget the sense of hopelessness that can result from 
inheriting generations of economic deprivation. 

6. Teachers must be willing to confront and challenge any evidences of racism in their 
society and in themselves. 


Given the present population of the nation and given that our 
society has not yet won its war on poverty, the dimension of the task 
set before the teaching profession is impressive. But the challenge 
contains within it equally impressive testimony of the nation’s continu- 
ing faith in and devotion to the public school as the key institution ina 
democratic society. 


SUMMARY 


This chapter has been concerned with some of the current education- 
al issues and problems that are related to the rapidly changing social 
environment in which the school now functions. Teachers face the 
challenge of understanding these problems and of aiding in their 
solutions as schools strive to fulfill their function in a democratic 
society. 

Today’s students desire less conformity and more participation in 
their development. They want to be heard and to be treated as human 
beings. Failure to recognize these facts has frequently resulted in 
organized protests on the part of students. One very positive response 
to students has been the attempt by school administrators and 
teachers to provide opportunities for students to participate increas- 


"Teachers for the Real World, pp. 11-20, 1969, B. Othanel Smith and others, with permission 
granted by the American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Washington 


ingly and more meaningfully in school government. Such participa- 
tion can help to make the schools more responsive to the needs of 
students and at the same time prepare students to become participat- 
ing members of a democratic society. 

The current public desire for accountability in education is, in part, 
a demand that teachers be able to determine exactly the degree to 
which instructional objectives are achieved. The demand for objec- 
tive measurement has produced experimentation with performance 
contracting, in which private firms have been delegated instructional 
responsibility with payment contingent on guaranteed pupil perform- 
ance. 

Great differences exist throughout the United States in the educa- 
tional opportunities afforded students. Various attempts are being 
made to remedy these inequalities through federally supported 
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How may the attitudes, beliefs, and behavior of these children be affected as a result of their 
home environment? How can the school effectively meet their educational needs? (Photograph 


by Carl Purcell, National Education Association. ) 
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attention upon the need for a better method of financing public 
education. 


Teachers are confronted with the task of working more effectively 
with disadvantaged students and with the problem of racism in 
schools and in society. Disadvantaged youth often are viewed as 
being emotionally and intellectually inferior, when in reality they 
basically are the same as all youth. The problem of educating 
disadvantaged students often becomes confused with problems 
related to racism. Hence teachers are faced with the responsibility of 
critically examining their feelings and modes of thought so that they 
may be able to eradicate any subtle aspects of racism in their 
interpersonal relationships. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


1. What are some of the criticisms that elementary and secondary school students 
have of teachers and schools? How valid do these criticisms seem to be? What 
changes would you suggest? 

2. To what extent are schools providing dehumanizing experiences for students? 
What are some examples of this dehumanization, and how would you correct each 
of them? 

3. In your opinion, what are the advantages and disadvantages of holding schools 
accountable for the achievement of pupils? 

4. Do you feel that teachers of culturally deprived children should be given some 
special type of training? Justify your position. 


PROBLEM SITUATION FOR INQUIRY? 


As Mrs. Jones goes into different rooms in her role as resource teacher in a 
predominantly black school, the children usually greet her with smiles and applause. 
She first encountered hostility when she met Nanette. 

From their first encounter, Nanette was Stonily, silently, aggressively uncooperative, 
like a demonstrator in a sit-in. Mrs. Jones used every technique she could think of for 
drawing her out, but Nanette refused to be moved, 

One day Mrs. Jones was trying to tell the children an inspiring story about a great 
black American and his contributions to our country. Nanette slumped in her chair. Mrs. 
Jones looked at her and she thumbed her nose at Mrs. Jones. At this point, Mrs. Jones 
interrupted the story at its peak and gave Nanette a piece of her mind. “If you're not 
interested in what your own people have done to help make our country great, you ought 
to be ashamed." 

Mrs. Jones has been bothered ever since. Why couldn't she have treated Nanette the 
way she would have treated any other child who was misbehaving? Or had she done 
just that? Would she or wouldn't she have been just as angry if a white child had 
thumbed her nose at her? 


Adapted from “Classroom incident,” Today's Education, vol. $8, no. 7, National Education 
Association, Washington, October, 1969 p. 67 


Mrs. Jones worries about the fact that she is worried. Does the whole matter bother 
her because there is in her some latent, unrecognized racism? She rather doubts that. 
She feels comfortable with the rest of her pupils, and she loves them all. Can it be that 
she regards black students in the context of they and theirs rather than of weand ours? 
it seems to her that human beings are successful in bridging a gap only when they 
forget there is one. She wonders if anyone can tell her how to do that. Can you? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


4. Interview some school dropouts and attempt to determine the extent to which they 
feel that their school experiences were irrelevant. 

2. Visit some schools in which there are significant numbers of students from minority 
groups. In what ways are the teachers recognizing the needs of these students and 
providing appropriate educational experiences for them? 

3. Visit some ghetto schools and talk with students and teachers about evidences of 
racism. How will you attempt to avoid any racial tendencies in your interpersonal 
relationships when you become a teacher? 

4. Select a textbook in American history and study the table of contents, index, and 
pictures. What does the textbook contain on racial and ethnic groups in America? 
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SAMPLE APPLICATION FORM FOR A TEACHING POSITION 


Source: Hi 


Application Blank 


Name in full 
Present address Telephone ————__ 
Permanent address Telephone 


Date of birth Place of birth 
Height Weight General health 
Estimate of occupational time lost due to illness during the last 5 years 
List any physical defects Do you wear glasses? 
is your hearing normal? Marital status: Single. Married 

Widow (er) Separated Divorced Number and ages of children____. 


Are you a citizen of the United States of America? 
if a war veteran or defense worker, give length of service ————$_~___ 
Branch of service or activity 


Theatre of operation 
Rank Type of work you did 


What foreign languages do you speak? 


(months) 


Present position n 
Grade Subject 


School Place 


Present salary When can you accept a position? ———————————— 


List position for which you are applying 
List in order of preference the subjects you like to teach: 

(a) (b) (c) (a) 
Are you certified to teach in the state of New Jersey? 


Kind of certificate held Major Minor 
Are you willing to come to this school for an interview at your own expense? ————————— 


Educational Preparation Prior to Beginning Teaching 


Degree 
Dates Course or Date 
School Name Location Attended Major and Minor Diploma Graduated 
Elementary 
High school 


lanover Park Regional High School District, Hanover. N.J. 
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Educational Preparation Prior to Beginning Teaching 


Degree 
Dates Course or Date 

School Name Location Attended Major and Minor Diploma Graduated 
Elementary 
High school 
College 
Scholasie honos p= at S 
Bighi:eohoo! and Couoga'= earnen ee 
Educational Training Received after Beginning Teaching 

Degree 
Course or Date 

Institution Dates Attended Major and Minor Diploma Graduated 


Scholastic honors 


At present matriculated for _______ degree, to be conferred about 
by University or College 


List and give extent of any special training you have had that is not mentioned above: e.g., music, 
art, industrial training, military courses while in military service, etc. 


Teaching Experience 


(Do not include practice teaching.) List in order beginning with present position. 


Period (years and dates) School and Location Grade or Subject Taught 


e aa 


A. Student or practice teaching: SS a ee ee 


ee ee SS Se Ee Ot ON ee eee 
B. College, part-time, substitute, night or summer, etc. -e 
ee SS s ee ee ek ie eee 
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List the experiences you have had with children (other than the above): 
Camp 
Scouting 
Home 
Community 
Church 
Recreation 
Other 


What type of work experience as an adult have you had other than teaching? (Business, trades, 
summer occupations, church work, social services, etc.) 


Dates Employer Type of Work and/or 
Fom- Wa and Location Position Years 


Were you trained for another profession or occupation before teaching? ——______— 


If so, what? 
Indicate the approximate number of credits taken in each of the following areas in your under- 


graduate courses: 
a. The humanities (other than literature: i.e., music, art, foreign literature, philosophy, etc.) 


b. The physical sciences (chemistry, physics, astronomy, etc.) 
c. Mathematics 
d. Social sciences (history, sociology, economics, anthropology) 


List participation within the last two years in any professional activity for the improvement of the 
school or schools where you have been employed. (e.g., Curriculum Revision, Pupil Progress 


Report, etc.): 


(If not employed in a school system within the last two years write “not so employed.”) 


List any professional organizations of which you are a member (mention any offices or positions of 
responsibility you have held in these organizations): 


aa Pie ee ee 


List the noneducational societies, organizations or clubs to which you belong (mention any offices 
or positions of responsibility you have held in these organizations): 


vi 


vil. 
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List student activities, clubs, or athletic programs you would be competent to teach or sponsor, 


Interests and Hobbies 
Indicate below any interests or hobbies you may have outside the professional field. Indicate 


briefly what professional and general magazine and book reading you have done in the past six 
months. 


Se 
re SP Se, 
a a ee 
SS ig a 
a 
ls re 
a uuMŘŮĖŮ 


Travel 
List below your most outstanding or interesting travels. (Include foreign countries) 


Year To Reason for Trip Why Outstanding to You 
ee ee ae ES 
Se ee ee et ee 
a ee ee Eee 
a A aL 
Teee ee 
ne e a a eg 
Te E N A a MŘķ 


References 

These should be persons qualified and willing to give an honest appraisal of your fitness for the 

position you seek. Please include superintendents and principals with whom you have worked. 

— L LLL PO RES With WOM YOU NAVE wWorKeS: 
Name Address Position or Occupation 

A. Professional references: 
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KEY SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON AVAILABLE POSITIONS 


Listed below are some key sources of information on teaching positions that are avail- 
able. 


—College or university placement bureaus 

—State departments of education, especially those having teacher-placement offices 
—State education association headquarters, especially those having teacher- 
placement offices 

—Personnel directors in specific school districts. The names and addresses of these 
officials may be secured from the Education Directory, Part 2, Public School Systems, 
published by the U.S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 20401 

—Association for School, College, and University Staffing, Located at the National 
Communication and Service Center, Inc., Box 166, Hershey, Pa 17033 
International Placement, International School Services, 392 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., 10018 

—U.S. Employment Service offices located throughout the nation 

—Commercial teacher agencies for which a complete listing may be secured by writ- 
ing to the National Association of Teacher Agencies, 64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
60604 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


The number in parentheses following each suggestion denotes the chapter for which it is best 
suited. 


Broudy, Harry S.: The Real World of the Public Schools, Harcourt, Brace, Jovanovich, 
Inc., New York, 1972. Broudy deals with such topics as: “Why the Schools Are 
Unresponsive,” “The Professional Teacher—A Mischievous illusion,” and “The 
Fallacy of Misplaced Relevance.” (15) 

Buchanan, James W., and Nicos E. Devletoglou: Academia in Anarchy, Basic Books, 
Inc., New York, 1970. This book focuses on the financial problems of higher 
education. The authors offer hope and solutions. (14) 

Educational Futurism 1985, The 1985 Committee of the National Conference of 
Professors of Educational Administration, McCutchan Publishing Corporation, Ber- 
keley, Calif., 1971. A book of readings by noted educators who attempt to predict the 
status of education in 1985. (14) 

“Educators Can Comply with Handicapped Law,” Education USA, vol. 19, no. 46, pp. 
341-346, July 18, 1977, National School Public Relations Association, Washington, 
D.C. A brief overview of the problems of implementing P.L. 94-124, (15) 


Environmental Education Resource Manual, Council for Environmental Education, 


Division of Curriculum, New Jersey Education Department, Trenton, N.J., 1974. 


Helpful ideas for teachers in several disciplines. (15) 
Goldman, Harvey: "The Nature of Curricular Relevance,” From Robert R. Leeper (ed.), 


Curricular Concerns in a Revolutionary Era, Association for Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, Washington, D.C., 1971, pp. 223-228. Goldman identifies the 
criteria for relevance and related considerations. (15) T i ; 
Krause, Michael P.: “Implementing Ecology in the Classroom, In James J. Lewis, et a 
(eds), Crucial Issues in Education, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ., 197 ~ 
pp. 159-171. Krause describes the need and the problems of developing environ- 


mental education. (15) 
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Levine, Daniel U., and Connie C. Moore: “Magnet Schools in a Big-City Desegregation 
Plan,” Phi Delta Kappan, vol. 57, no. 8, pp. 507-509, April 1976, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Bloomington, Ind. A description of the policies and practices which may have been 
crucial to the success of the Houston magnet school plan. (14) 

Lindner, Alice D.: Environmental Education: A Source Book for Educators, South 
Carolina State Department of Education, Charleston, S.C., 1976. Helpful ideas for 
teachers at all levels. (15) 

Morphet, Edgar L.: Planning and Providing for Excellence in Education, Citation Press, 
New York, 1972. The book makes a plea for the intelligent use of communication and 
problem solving by organizations and agencies concerned with education. (14) 

Project QUEST (Quality Urban Environmental Studies Training), Brockton, Massachu- 
setts Public Schools, Brockton, Mass., 1974. An interdisciplinary environmental 
studies curriculum for high school use. (15) 

“A Separate Route to the Mainstream," Education USA, vol. 19, no. 15, p. 120, Dec. 13, 
1976, National School Public Relations Association, Washington, D.C. How a North 
Carolina district built, for special education students, a new high school complete 
with all the facilities of a regular high school. (15) 

Wegmann, Robert G.: “White Flight and School Desegregation: Some Hypotheses,” Phi 
Delta Kappan, vol. 58, no. 5, pp. 389-393, January 1977, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Bloomington, Ind. If the author is correct, direct governmental intervention to reduce 
white flight will pay off handsomely. (14) 

Wellington, James K.: “American Education: Its Failure and Its Future," Phi Delta 
Kappan, vol. 58, no. 7, pp. 527-530, March 1977, Phi Delta Kappa, Bloomington, Ind. 
A layman and school board member indicates that the professionals have aban- 
doned the basic goals of schooling. (14) 


Chapter 16 


Prospect 


in ancient times, the Romans had a famous god by the name of Janus, 
after whom the month of January was named. He was the god of gates 
and doorways. He was pictured with two faces, one looking forward 
and the other backward. People declared that he could look both 
ways at the same time. Perhaps all people wish that they had the 
ability to look both forward and backward so that they could clearly 
see the future and the past as they face many of life's problems. 


YOUR STATUS IN PLANNING FOR TEACHING 


In reading this book you have spent considerable time examining 
various aspects of teaching as a career. It was the intent of the author 
to present a realistic, relevant, and broad picture of the various 
components of the education profession. An honest attempt has been 
made to "tell it like it is.” Attention has been focused primarily upon 
how to plan a career in education, how to gain the competencies 
required for teaching, and how to help perform the function of 
education in our democratic society. Often the process of stock taking 
enables one to gain perspective and direction in one’s thinking and 
planning. What then, in brief, have you gained as a result of your 


efforts? 


Progress in Your Planning 


It should be evident that pla 
which extends to all phases 0 


nning is an inescapable aspect of life 
f living and continues throughout one’s 


Retrospect, 
introspect, 
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life. Furthermore, plans for the future are always tentative and are 
changed whenever developing situations seem to warrant it. Career 
planning is only one aspect of life planning. It necessitates the 
identification of the things that really seem important in an individual’s 
life—that the values around which a person wishes to rotate his or her 
life be clarified. A career in education should be tested to make 
certain that it is in harmony with the values one holds. As in all other 
professions, a career in education dictates certain requirements an 
individual must meet in order to be really successful and happy. After 
critical self-assessment in terms of these requirements, an individual 
then develops long-range as well as immediate plans in as much 
detail as possible for moving where he or she wants to go—with the 
idea constantly in mind that modifications in the details of any master 
plan, or blueprint, are to be made as unforeseen situations develop. 


Clarification of Values and Nature of the Task 


Why do you want to become a teacher? Because you have a desire to 
make a contribution to society? Because you feel that teaching 
provides an easy way of making a living? Because a position of 
authority inflates your ego? Because a friend once expressed the 
belief that you would make a successful teacher? Because you think 
the educational system in the United States needs to be revamped 
and you want to help change it? Because helping students learn and 
explore new horizons “turns you on"? Because teaching is a respect- 
ed profession in our society? Why? Why do you want to be a teacher? 

This text has attempted to help you by examining the work of a 
teacher in a broad context. In Chapter 1, the increasing importance of 
education in our society and the challenging role it will play in the 
future was noted. In Chapters 4, 5, 8, and 9, the nature of a teacher's 
work, some professional obligations of teachers, and the type of 
administrative organization in which teachers perform their services 
were examined. Chapters 11, 12, and 13 stressed the sociological 
and philosophical foundations of education. Chapters 7, 8, and 10 
provided information regarding the economic, financial, and legal 
aspects of teaching. 

Chapters 9 and 11 traced the evolution of educational practices 
and school organizational structures. Chapters 4, 6, and 16 discussed 
the wide variety of opportunities which a teacher has to assist the 
rik in meeting the tremendous challenges with which they are 
laced. 

One might logically raise the question: Is all this essential for the 
preparation of a teacher? The answer depends upon the kind of 


teacher you want to be. Do you want to be a teaching technician, or do 
you want to be a professional educator with an effective voice in the 
policy and decision-making process of education? 


Analysis of Requirements for Teaching 


Much attention has been devoted to a consideration of the personal 
and professional requirements for successful teaching. Chapter 2 
specifically indicated those competencies generally associated with 
successful teachers and suggested plans for meeting those require- 
ments. Chapter 3 outlined the requirements for teaching as they are 
affected by such matters as certification requirements specified by 
the various state departments of education, the requirements for 
graduation from teacher education institutions, and in-service educa- 
tion requirements essential for continued personal and professional 
growth. 


Appraising Your Prospects for Teaching 


Throughout this book you have been encouraged to appraise yourself 
critically in light of the requirements for and demands made upon 
teachers. From your efforts you should have a relatively clear picture 
of your strengths and weaknesses for the profession and of how you 
can build up your good points and overcome your weaknesses. 

If you have come to the conclusion that you are not suited to 
become a teacher, do not feel that your efforts have been wasted. In 
the first place you have saved yourself considerable time and money 
by not fully preparing for an occupation which probably would prove 
unsuitable for you. Also, you have spared yourself the unhappiness 
and frustration that would result from choosing the wrong occu pation 
and having to readjust to another kind of work. Furthermore, the 
understandings you have gained regarding a career in education 
planning should help you to locate a more suitable occupation and to 
plan effectively in terms of the new field. In addition, you have gained 
further appreciation of the teacher's work and the function of educa- 
tion in our society. In the years that lie ahead, this should prove 
valuable to you for a number of reasons. You will be a taxpayer, and 
public schools are supported by taxation. You will be a member of 
some community in which schoo! problems will be of general 
concern. You probably will be a member of some service group which 
holds more than casual interest in the education of boys and girls. Itis 
highly probable that you will become a parent, in which case the 
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education of your child will become of vital concern to you. In the final 
analysis, you should feel that you have gained much from your efforts. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


In planning to teach, there are many things to which you wil! want to 
direct your attention as you move ahead. You may wish to plan in 
terms of the three major periods of life: (1) years in college, (2) years 
immediately following college, and (3) years in later life. Many 
suggestions have been made throughout this book, either directly or 
indirectly, that should help you in this planning. However, plans 
necessarily are highly personal in nature and must be worked out only 
by you. You may wish to keep in mind the few practical hints that 
follow, along with the many suggestions that have been indicated 
previously. 


Opportunities in Education 


The teaching profession offers an enormous range of opportunities, 
especially for those who plan to remain in the profession. This range 
undoubtedly will increase as modifications are made in the organiza- 
tional and instructional practices of schools and as attempts are 
made to meet more adequately the educational needs of individuals 
of all ages. A prospective teacher's plans, therefore, should include 
an exploration of the many opportunities that are available. 

Most educators enter the profession as teachers. As a result, you 
are confronted with the problem of being certain of the level and the 
area or areas for which you are best suited for teaching. Furthermore, 
the demand for teachers at some grade levels and in some subject 
areas is greater than in others. Teachers prepared in specialties 
where the demand exceeds the supply tend to receive higher salaries 
than do those prepared in oversupplied specialties. 

No one should choose to teach a particular level or subject area 
solely because it holds the best promise of immediate employment. 
For example, it would be exceedingly unwise to prepare for special 
education where the demand for teachers is stronger than it is in most 
high school subject areas, if you are more skilled in working with 
older pupils and certain that you will be happier with them. 

As you read this section and other materials on opportunities in 
education and as you observe in school situations, ask yourself such 
questions as the following: With what age level can | work most 
successfully? What academic areas interest me most? Do | prefer to 


work with individuals rather than groups? Have | explored all the 
different kinds of work of educators? Would college teaching interest 
me? What type of work do | eventually want to do? 


General Factors Affecting Supply and Demand of Teachers 


Broadly conceived, the demand for teachers consists of the total 
number of teaching positions to be filled in a given year. Demand is 
created through such factors as death, retirement, disability, dismis- 
sal, resignation, and the creation of new positions through the 
development of new programs or lowered pupil-teacher ratios. Supply 
is created through the completion of certification requirements and 
the seeking of teaching positions. Some prospective teachers com- 
plete the requirements for certification but decide not to teach. Other 
teachers, who have left their positions for a different type of work, wish 
to return to the profession. 

It is projected that 2,354,000 classroom teachers will be needed in 
1983 in regular public elementary and secondary schools, and 
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FIGURE 16-1 
Number of students in grades K-12 in regular day school, projected through 1985. What are the 


implications of the projected changes in the various school-age population groups for 
opportunities in teaching? 
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approximately 189,000 new teachers will be needed each year. The 
estimates and projections of demand for new teachers are based on 
the assumptions that there will be (1) changes in pupil-teacher ratios, 
(2) enrollment changes, and (3) teacher turnover. These changes may 
be supplemented by the replacement of teachers who hold substan- 
dard certificates [109:65, 68]. 

The reasons for teacher mobility are interesting. In one survey, the 
main reasons teachers gave for leaving their positions were insuffi- 
cient salary, discouraging working conditions, lack of time for plan- 
ning and preparing, not enough teaching aids, spouses’ move to other 
areas, no opportunity for advancement, poor financial support for the 
school, salary not related to merit. Teacher mobility has decreased in 
recent years due to a tightening of the economy, general unemploy- 
ment, and declining rather than increasing school enrollments [114: 
20]. 

There are great variations throughout the United States in the 
pupil-teacher ratio. Generally it is lower (and therefore better) in 
secondary schools than in elementary schools, lower in areas where 
the population is sparse, and lower in areas where one-room schools 
are found. 

There has been a definite trend toward the reduction of the number 
of pupils assigned to a teacher. The public elementary pupil-teacher 
ratio in 1955 was 30.2, in 1974 it was about 22.7, and it is projected to 
be under 21.5 in 1978. The average public secondary pupil-teacher 
ratio was 20.9 in 1955 and 18.7 in 1974; it is projected to be just under 
18.1 in 1978 [34:247]. If these downward projections hold true, a 
sizable number of new teachers will be needed. On the other hand, 
this trend could be reversed as a result of increasing public resist- 
ance to the mounting costs of education. 

The demand for teachers also is affected by the number of pupils 
who remain in school. For example, the phenomenal increase in the 
percentage of 14- to 17-year-olds attending secondary school has 
created a great demand for teachers during the past half century. The 
further increase in pupils attending secondary schools will make 
demands for additional secondary teachers. Also, as public school 
opportunities are extended upward to include junior college and 
extended downward to include kindergarten and nursery school, 
appreciable demands will be made for teachers qualified to teach on 
these levels. 

Economic conditions affect the demands for teachers. In times of 
depression, fewer high-salaried positions occur outside the profes- 
sion to attract teachers, more married women continue to teach, and 
vacancies in school systems frequently are absorbed by the remain- 
ing staffs. In times of prosperity, more teachers leave the profession to 
accept higher-paying positions, some married women discontinue 


teaching, vacancies are filled by new teachers, and new positions are 
often created. 

As the nature of the school program changes, the demand for 
teachers also changes. Certainly the percentage of Latin and Greek 
teachers is less today than it was at the time of the Latin grammar 
school. In recent years new demands have been made for trade- 
industrial-vocational subjects, special education, Afro-American 
studies, school librarians, and guidance counselors. 
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FIGURE 16-2 Number Actual 
The pupil-teacher ratio in elementary and 42 

secondary schools has tended to decrease, 

especially in nonpublic and public 40 


elementary schools. 
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Sources of Teacher Supply 


Each year, a number of the elementary and secondary teacher 
graduates, by choice, are not available for teaching positions. More 
secondary teacher graduates who major in mathematics, physical 
education (women’s), industrial arts, music, distributive education, 
library science, special education, and English tend to enter teaching 
than those who major in agriculture, journalism, commerce, and 
social studies. As might be expected, nonteaching occupations draw 
heavily on teachers who major in such areas as business education, 
chemistry, agriculture, and vocational education. Approximately 5 
percent of the secondary teacher graduates continue forma! study 
immediately following graduation, and 3 percent become homemak- 
ers. Since some changes occur from year to year in the supply and 
demand for teachers, a prospective teacher should consult the most 
recent available report on this subject and note any trends that may 
be taking place. Also, prospective teachers should check with their 
college placement officers to see whether national data are typical of 
the supply-and-demand conditions in the local areas that interest 
them. 


Imbalance in the Demand and Supply of Teachers 


The current excess supply of new teachers, especially in some 
subject areas, is projected to continue at least well into the 1980s 
[34:130]. This excessive imbalance of teachérs in various fields and 
levels of education constitutes a serious problem in the minds of 
many. As a future professional educator, you will be affected by this 
imbalance. How should the problem be solved? Do you feel that no 
planned attempt should be made to maintain a reasonable balance 
between the supply and demand of teachers? Do you maintain that it 
is undemocratic to limit, as does the medical profession, the number 
permitted to prepare for the profession? Do you maintain that the 
problem eventually will solve itself? Do you believe that, when the 
imbalance becomes too great, increased numbers of intelligent 
Students preparing for teaching will foresee the lack of job opportuni- 
ties and therefore will not plan to teach? 

Or do you feel that a definite plan should be developed to solve the 
problem of excessive imbalance in supply and demand? Is there no 
justification, so far as society is concerned, for allowing everyone to 
prepare for teaching who wishes to do so? Do you feel that both 
Students and society will profit far more by guiding the less promising 
Students into other occupations in which the probabilities of employ- 
ment are much greater? Thus, many would avoid the possible 


bitterness of not being able to secure teaching positions and of 
having wasted the opportunity to prepare for something else. 


Subject Combinations for Teaching in the Secondary Schools 


Beginning secondary school teachers frequently are asked to teach in 
two or more subject areas. Even in large school systems teachers may 
teach in more than one subject area. Teachers in special subject 
areas such as agriculture, business subjects, fine arts, home econom- 
ics, industrial arts, and music are more likely than other secondary 
teachers to teach in one subject area only. 

The ease with which prospective teachers obtain their initial 
appointments will depend to some degree on the extent to which the 
subject combinations they select are in demand. A combination that 
is seldom in demand, such as foreign languages and physical 
education, is little better than a single subject, while foreign languag- 
es with English is demanded more frequently. 

Fortunately the combination of subjects tends to follow definite 
patterns. Unrelated combinations—such as fine arts, agriculture, 
physics, and English—asked by employing officials in the past, are 
disappearing. Small secondary schools are revising programs of 
study so that various Courses are offered in alternate years. Many 
small schools are reducing the number of highly specialized subjects 
that are offered. Furthermore, the trend toward school consolidation, 
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FIGURE 16-3 Thousands Actual 
The supply of new teachers is expected 500 
to continue to exceed the demand for 

new teachers into the 1980s. (Estimates 

Sı and $ are based on assumptions of 

20 and 25 percent, respectively, of 400 
bachelor's and master’s degree 
recipients being added to the teacher 
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which increases the enrollment and the size of the faculty of each 
school, means that teachers may be assigned more nearly according 
to their preparation. 

Many studies have been made of the combination of subjects 
taught by secondary teachers. Your college teacher-placement officer 
probably makes an annual study of the subject combinations request- 
ed by employing officials. Although almost every possible combina- 
tion may be found, there are certain ones that occur more often than 
others. There is considerable demand for such combinations as 
commerce and social science and/or English; English and social 
science, foreign languages, or speech; mathematics and general 
science, social science, or English; music and English; and men's 
physical education and social science. 

The demand for various subject combinations fluctuates from year 
to year and varies in different sections of the United States. For 
example, in some states, the secondary school candidates are 
heavily concentrated in certain fields, while in other states they are 
more widely distributed. Considerable variation in the demand for 
subject areas may exist between school districts. Your local teacher- 
placement officer may be of great help in selecting the combination of 
subjects that seems most desirable for you and most consistent with 
your abilities and interests. 


Opportunities for Teaching on the College Level 


A number of individuals value the opportunities that college teaching 
provides for writing, conducting research, and engaging in other 
scholarly pursuits. Some value highly the prestige that college 
instructors have compared with that of public school teachers. 

In some college departments, especially in the subject-matter 
areas, a few highly selected graduates are encouraged to study 
immediately for higher degrees. The students usually are granted 
assistantships that entail some teaching, supervision of laboratories, 
or the like while they continue their studies. The assistantships pay 4 
relatively small amount of money but may provide fee exemptions for 
college work that the student takes. Others may receive scholarships 
or continue their education at their own expense. You may wish to 
investigate possibilities along these lines. 

A large percentage of college teachers began their teaching 
careers in public schools, pursuing graduate work later, during their 
summer vacations, or returning for full-time study to complete their 
degrees. Many of them have found their public school experiences to 
be of great value in their college teaching. A number of years of 


successful elementary or secondary teaching experience is a prereq- 
uisite for securing a position for teaching education courses. 

Opportunities for college teaching will be affected by the extent to 
which college enrollments increase. For a number of years, the 
percentage of the 18- to 21-year-old group of college students has 
increased approximately 1 percent a year. This percentage recently 
has increased to 11/2 percent, and it may increase even more in the 
future. From 1958 to 1975, the percentage of high school graduates 
going on to college increased from 51 to 60 percent [34:225]. Since 
the peak number of births in the United States occurred in 1957, the 
peak number of freshmen reached our colleges and universities 
in 1975. However, it is estimated that a peak college enrollment 
of almost 11 million will occur in 1981 [109:22]}-in contrast to a 
reported enrollment of just over 9.6 million for the fall of 1973 
[109:22]. In viewing these mounting num bers, several pertinent ques- 
tions arise: 


1. Will junior colleges continue to be the most rapidly growing division of higher 

education? 

Will the universities concentrate to a greater extent upon graduate instruction? 

3. Will nonpublic institutions push their admission requirements higher, with the intent 
of holding enrollments at approximately the present figure? 

4. Will the public universities restrict classes of entering freshmen to the top 
percentiles of high school graduating classes? 

5. Can the small nonpublic colleges survive in the competition for really competent 
teachers? 

6. Will there be, in fact, an open college door for all who seek admission in the years 
ahead? 

7. Will external degree programs, which enable students to earn a college degree 
largely outside the confines of traditional university settings, become more 
prevalent? 


N 


Opportunities in Other Areas of Education 


Unfortunately most people limit their concept of the opportunities in 
the field of education mainly to teaching in the public or private 
school classroom. It is true that over 80 percent of those engaged in 
public school work are regular classroom teachers. On the other 
hand, there are specialized kinds of instruction and services to be 
rendered, such as counseling and guidance; research analysis; 
teaching speech and hearing therapy and remedial reading; teaching 
the mentally retarded, physically handicapped, partially seeing, 
hard-of-hearing, emotionally disturbed, the gifted and the culturally 
disadvantaged; serving as librarian; and teaching driver education 
and distributive education courses. Attention already has been called 
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to the large number of superintendents, principals, supervisors, and 
others involved in administrative services. 

It would be exceedingly interesting to analyze all the different kinds 
of work demanding the services of educators and to note the number 
involved in each, Unfortunately these data are not available. The 
following listing of the more common educational opportunities may 
be of interest to you. In no sense is the list complete. 


|. Preschools—nursery and kindergarten 

Teachers 

Supervisors 

Consultant in child growth and development 
Research worker in child growth and development 
Director of a private nursery or kindergarten 
Director of day care centers 

Director of Head Start projects 

. Director of follow-through programs 

ll. Elementary schools 

A. Teacher for separate grades or combined grades 
B. Teacher of special subjects such as art, music, or physical education 
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Speech and hearing therapy is a rewarding 
area of education for teachers who seek a 
challenging professional experience 
(Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National 
Education Association Communications 
Services.) 
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C. Teacher of a subject such as arithmetic or geography in a departmentalized and 
school, or in a team-teaching situation Prospect 


D. Teacher of physically handicapped, partially seeing, or hard-of-hearing 
children 

E. Teacher of exceptional children—talented, mentally retarded, or emotionally 
disturbed, or disadvantaged 

F. Supervising teacher in a laboratory or experimental school 

G. General or special subject supervisor 

H. Assistant principal 

|, Principal 

J. Librarian 

K. Speech correctionist and/or hearing therapist 

L. Visiting teacher 

M. Child psychologist or counselor 

N. School nurse 

O. Curriculum consultant 

P. Guidance counselor 


ee) 


econdary schools 

Teacher of subjects such as English, foreign language, social studies, or 

music 

B. Teaching of special subjects such as art, home economics, industrial arts 
and trades, music, physical education, driver education, speech and hearing 
therapy, Afro-American studies 

C. Teacher of disadvantaged children 

D. Supervising teacher ina laboratory or experimental school 
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FIGURE 16-4 
The staff composition of elementary and secondary schools according to sex and type of staff 
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Department head of a subject area 
Assistant principal 

Principal 

Supervisor of a subject area 
Curriculum consultant 

Athletic coach 

Guidance counselor 

Librarian 

Visiting teacher 


dministrative and special services 


Superintendent 
Assistant superintendent—usually assigned a specific phase of work such as 
finance, personnel, or instruction 
Business manager (supplies, purchasing, etc.) 
School secretary 
Research director 
Attendance officer 
Director of audio-visual materials 
Director of school and community relations 
Schoo! psychologist 
School psychometrist 
Vocational counselor and placement officer 
School statistician 
Clerical assistant 
Cafeteria manager 
Dietitian 
School physician or dentist 
School nurse or health officer 
Adult education director 
nior colleges 
Teacher of different fields (English, mathematics, science, etc.) 
Personnel director 
President or dean 
Admissions officer 
Registrar 
Business manager 
Health service officer 
Director of minority group education 
Director of vocational, technical education 
Director of continuing education 


ollege or university positions 


Teacher of a subject field 

Assistant to dean 

Dean of a separate college such as liberal arts, education, engineering, 
agriculture, law, medicine, fine arts, pharmacy, social service, dentistry 
Dean of continuing education 

Dean of students 

President 

Director of programs for minority groups 

Head of a department 

Alumni secretary 

Director of public relations 

Registrar 

Director of counseling 


Vil. 


Vill. 


XI. 


xII. 


Business manager 
Research worker 
Director of research 
Secretary and/or accountant 
Field worker for recruiting students 
Field worker for carrying services of university to the people 
Placement director 
- Health service personnel 
Professional organizations such as the National Education Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Association for Afro-American 
Education, as well as state education associations 
Director 
Executive secretary 
Research worker 
Field worker 
Writer 
. Director of publications 
tate departments of education 
A. State superintendent of instruction 
B. Director of curriculum 
C. Director of guidance 
D. Director of special education 
E. Special field worker 
Educational directors or consultants for noneducational agencies 
Publisher of newspapers, magazines, films 
Manufacturing firms—job training, recreation, testing, etc. 
Religious associations 
Chambers of commerce 
Aviation companies 
Service agencies, such as state tuberculosis association 
- Minority group associations 
Municipal, private, religious, and civic agencies 
A. City recreation director 
B. Boy and girl camps—director, instructor 
C. Director of youth organization 
1. Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts 
2. 4-H club 
3. YMCA and YWCA 
D. Teacher in a hospital 
E. Teacher in a church or Bible school 
F. Director of minority groups 
Federal agencies 
A. USS. Office of Education 
4. International education (Teacher Exchange) 
2. Teacher Corps 
B. Department of Defense 
1. Dependent schools overseas 
2. Military service 
C. Department of Interior—Bureau of Indian Affairs 
D. Department of State (Peace Corps) 
E. UNESCO 
Foreign countries 
A. Teacher 
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Conductor of tours 

Consultant 

Research worker 

Defense Department appointments, military government 
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It should be pointed out that many of the different kinds of 
educational work listed above do not exist in the small schools. 
Furthermore, successful teaching experience normally is required for 
many of the positions not involving classroom teaching. 

Prospective teachers should not confine their explorations of edu- 
cational opportunities to the school system of the United States. New 
educational opportunities are continuing to develop in the business 
world. Industries, businesses, and labor unions all over the country 
need educational directors, would be glad to employ them if they 
were available, and would give them opportunities to make very 
significant contributions to education in general. The field of educa- 
tional radio and television is expanding rapidly. Textbook publishers 
and some of the giant industries (Xerox, General Electric, Raytheon, 
IBM) have been uniting for the purpose of preparing instructional 
materials. The need for “educational engineers” is great. Also, the 
whole field of adult education is barely getting started in this country. 
There is room for thousands of new jobs in that field for men and 
women with sound general training, creative imagination, and drive. 

For the more adventurous person, the opportunities to work in even 
the most remote areas of the world continue to increase. For example, 
new teachers are needed each year in the American Dependent 
Schools Overseas. You may wish to check upon the requirements and 
opportunities for working in schools in outlying states and areas of the 
United States and in schools and programs sponsored by the United 
States government. 

Preparation in the teaching profession certainly presents enough 
different opportunities to let you engage in the type of activity that 
especially interests you. If you are willing to prepare yourself well fora 
particular type of work, the chances of reaching your goal are good. 


Developing toward Student Teaching 


Your attitude toward course work is of major importance in determin- 
ing the value you will gain from it. For example, if you seek to gain 
from a history course a deep understanding of the social, economic, 
and political forces that have shaped society into the form in which we 
find it today, you certainly should be a better student of current 
problems, more capable in interpreting them to pupils, and better 


able to predict and shape future societal happenings. In the final 
analysis, what you gain from your course work is a matter that rests 
largely with you. 

Throughout the remainder of your college years, perhaps you will 
want to plan a variety of leadership experiences with boys and girls, 
in addition to those required in your program of teacher education, 
that will give you additional professional understandings, insights, 
and skills. 

Your student teaching will probably prove to be the most important 
single course you take during your preparation for the profession. You 
should plan to make it of maximum benefit. Within limits, you should 
be able to exercise some control over the semester, the grade level, 
and the subject area. Since most colleges and universities now have 
off-campus student teaching programs, you may have considerable 
latitude in the location of your student teaching assignment. If this be 
the case, ask to be assigned to a situation comparable to that in which 
you hope to begin teaching. In most cases, the evaluation of your 
student teaching experience prepared by your critic teacher and 
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Student teaching provides a “capstone” for the course work, professional laboratory experiences, 
and other activities in which prospective teachers have engaged during their undergraduate 
years. (Photograph by Joe Di Dio, National Education Association Communications Services.) 
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university supervisor becomes a part of your placement bureau 
record. Although prospective employers will review all your creden- 
tials, they generally treat your student teaching evaluation as the 
single most important part of your credentials. Since schoo! districts 
may not seriously discuss a position with you until your student 
teaching experience has been completed, it may be undesirable to 
delay your student teaching until the final semester or quarter of your 
senior year. 

Numerous opportunities for personal growth exist on every college 
campus and in its surrounding community. The library, the museum, 
the art gallery, the musical recitals, the various kinds of clinics, the 
entertainment and lecture series, the outstanding visitors, the 
conferences—these and many other resources are normally at your 
disposal. The extent to which you avail yourself of them will depend 
upon the amount of individual initiative you wish to exercise. 

College life also provides abundant opportunities for social growth, 
for understanding other students and working with them on common 
problems that require thought and planning, for using time and 
energy most effectively, and for establishing a healthy balance 
between work and recreational activities. Growth in these important 
areas is an individual matter and responsibility, for which thoughtful 
planning is essential. 


Locating a Position 


In preparing to teach, certain actions may have a decided effect upon 
the position you secure. It would be wise for you to become well 
acquainted with several of your college instructors so that they will be 
able to write letters of recommendation regarding your promise as a 
teacher. College instructors hesitate to recommend highly those 
Students with whom they are vaguely acquainted. 

During the later stages of your preparation for teaching, you will 
probably register with your college placement office. The purpose of 
this office is to help graduates secure positions and to assist school 
administrators in arranging interviews. An attempt is made to locate 
teachers in positions for which they are well qualified and in which 
they can best succeed. This type of service usually is extended to the 
institution's graduates as long as they are interested in securing or 
changing positions. Usually no registration fee is charged for this 
service. 

In registering with a placement office, you will be asked to provide 
references for recommendations as well as various personal and 
academic data on your training and background. The placement 
office uses these materials in referring you to the employing officials 


who have vacancies along the lines for which you are qualified. 
Obviously you should plan your college career so as to have as strong 
a set of placement credentials as possible. In addition to the letters of 
recommendation, your academic achievement, participation in co- 
curricular activities, and success in professional experiences (espe- 
cially student teaching) enter as significant factors in your placement. 
Throughout your preparation for teaching, you are, in a sense, 
building the credentials upon which you will be recommended for 
various teaching positions. The need for careful planning in this 
regard is self-evident. 

Your placement office will be concerned with the type and the 
general location of the teaching position you desire. Some important 
questions arise in regard to these matters. Do you prefer to teach in 
your home school system or in one located some distance away, 
possibly in another state or overseas? Do you prefer to teach in a 
strictly rural district, a town, a small city, or a large city school 
system? Are you interested in teaching disadvantaged pupils, or do 
you prefer to teach pupils who tend to be from average or above- 
average socioeconomic levels? The answers to these questions may 
have a significant bearing upon the nature of your plans for teaching 
and therefore warrant your early attention. The answers may necessi- 
tate considerable thought and effort on your part. 

The responsibility for preparing the materials which go into your 
placement bureau folder rests with you. Many times, these materials 
represent your initial contact with a prospective employer. Generally, 
school district personnel will review placement bureau credentials,to 
decide whom they want to invite to the district for an interview. What 
kind of first impression do you wish to make with a prospective 
employer? The care with which you prepare your credentials may 
make the difference in your moving beyond the initial screening stage 
to the interview stage. 

A number of state departments of education and state education 
associations provide teacher-placement services or answer inquiries 
about openings. In some cases this service is free, and in other cases 
a nominal fee or a percentage of the first year's salary is charged. 
Many of the local and state offices of the United States Employment 
Service help place teachers at no charge. These offices serve as 
clearinghouses, enabling them to list vacancies in almost every state. 
The Resource Section for Part Five contains a list of key sources of 
information on available positions. 

There are a number of reputable commercial placement bureaus 
that offer services to teachers on a national or a regional scale. A list 
of the accredited agencies may be obtained from the National 
Association of Teachers’ Agencies, 64 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chica- 
go, Illinois, 60604. Usually a fee is charged for registration. If you 
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secure a position through the efforts of a commercial agency, you 
normally will be expected to pay a commission of approximately 5 
percent of your first year's salary. If you should be interested in 
opportunities in overseas schools, military and territorial schools, or 
exchange positions abroad, you may be able to secure appropriate 
information from your placement office. 

You are probably aware that now the prospective teacher must 
search diligently for a teaching position. (In the 1950s and 1960s, on 
the other hand, school recruiters, eager to fill their expanding 
numbers of classrooms, traveled throughout the country seeking 
teaching applicants.) As was indicated in an earlier chapter, new 
teachers are needed now and will continue to be needed in the future. 
However, the prospective teacher must often pursue a position 
aggressively. 

School officials must avoid, if at all possible, making mistakes in 
teacher selection. One way they have of avoiding a selection error is 
to hire someone known to the school district—known professionally, 
that is. You can greatly increase your chances of being hired by a 
particular district if someone in that district knows of your professional 
talent and competence, Student teachers who apply to the school or 
district in which they have done student teaching have a better 
chance of being selected by that district than do those who are not 
known, 

Regardless of any influential friends or relatives that you may have 
on the school board or in the community, you should scrupulously 
respect the official professional head of the school. You should 
conduct all your employment negotiations through that person. Re- 
member that many written applications for positions are not favorably 
considered because of poorly written letters, misspelled words, 
incorrect grammar, and tactless statements. 


The Interview 


In most schoo! districts, you may expect to be interviewed by more 
than one person. In small districts, you will probably meet with both 
the superintendent and the building principal. In larger districts, you 
may be interviewed by an assistant superintendent, the building 
principal, and a department head. Some districts also make it a 
practice to have teachers in the candidate's subject area participate 
in the interview. 

In most cases, the person(s) conducting the interview will already 
have reviewed your placement bureau credentials and/or the school 
district application blank which you have prepared and submitted 


The interview is used by the school district to examine those things 
which are often not revealed in your credentials, such as skill in 
communication, personal appearance, mannerisms, professional out- 
look, aspirations, technical competence, prejudices, and your plans 
for the future. 

The interview gives you the opportunity to ask questions and to 
determine if you want to be a part of the school district teaching staff. 
it also gives you the opportunity to demonstrate to the employing 
officials that you are a well-qualified teacher. Thus, an interview is a 
two-way process. School district officials expect you to ask questions 
in addition to supplying answers to their questions. 

What kinds of questions should you be prepared to answer in an 
interview? Although they vary greatly, it is safe to assume that you will 
be asked some of the following: 


1. Why did you decide to become a teacher? 

2. Why do you want to teach in our school? 

3. What professional journals have you found to be especially helpful to you? 

4. What books have you recently read? 

5. Tell me about your philosophy of education. 

6. Tell me about recent innovative instructional approaches in your subject area. 

7. How do you plan to evaluate both the progress of your students and your progress 


as a teacher? 
8, How do you view the role of the teacher? Do you see the teacher as a conveyor of 


information, as a resource person, Or as a catalyst? 
9. How do you plan to handle discipline problems when they arise? 
10. What instructional strategies, techniques, or methods do you plan to use in your 


classes? 
41. What new or different instructional approaches did you use in your student 


teaching? 
12. What educational objectives would you seek to have your students achieve? 


13. What do you intend to do in an effort to establish an effective working relationship 


with the students in your classes? 
14. How do you feel about teacher strikes? 


What kinds of questions should you ask the school district officials? 
The list is virtually endless. You can seek answers to many of your 
questions by doing your “homework” prior to the interview. Just as the 
school district officials have examined you prior to the interview by 
reviewing your credentials, you can examine the school district prior 
to the interview by looking at such things as the district school board 
policy handbook, the administrative handbook, the building policy 
and procedures manual, curriculum guides or course outlines, a 
student handbook, and possibly the school district budget. Prior to 
the interview, you may also find it helpful to (1) tour the community, (2) 
informally talk with both adults and students about their schools, (3) 
examine the schools’ physical facilities, (4) check on the availability 
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PA and cost of housing, and (5) examine the recreational and cultural 
opportunities available in the community. 
During the interview, you may want to ask the school officials some 
of the following questions: 


1. What provisions does the district make for in-service education of teachers? 

2. What is the teacher's role in curriculum development and in the selection of 
instructional materials? 

3. What is the basis upon which teachers are evaluated in the district? Will | be given 
a copy of the evaluation? 

4, To what extent are teachers in the district free to instigate and participate in 
responsible, well-planned experimental instructional approaches? 

5, What instructional support services are available in the school, such as an 
instructional materials center containing facilities and personnel for preparing 
instructional materials of all kinds, audio-visual materials and equipment, clerical 
and typing assistance, teacher aides, guidance services, and learning resource 
center (library)? 

6. What duties, other than regular teaching duties, are teachers expected to perform, 
such as sponsoring student activity groups, selling tickets at athletic contests, 
chaperoning dances, etc.? 


7. In addition to salary, what fringe benefits, such as paid health, accident, and life 
insurance, does the district provide teachers? 

8. What are the district policies concerning such things as tenure, sick leave, 
sabbatical leaves of absence, and transfer from one school to another within the 
district? 


9. Is a teacher consulted about his or her assignment, or are teachers assigned 
regardless of their preferences? 


10. What is the history of public support of schools in the community? 


Entering into Teaching 


Success and happiness in teaching require continuous planning, 
even after you have received your certificate and have secured an 
excellent position. In fact, the effort you put forth and the wisdom 
reflected in your planning will determine largely the extent to which 
you will realize the values inherent in a teaching career. Many 
teachers have found the following suggestions to be helpful to them in 
gaining happiness and satisfaction from their teaching: 

1. Become an integral part of the working situation. In order to be 
most successful in their work and in improving conditions within the 
school, teachers must first be accepted and respected by other 
members in the school and community. Unfortunately some begin- 
ning teachers feel an obligation to bring up to date all the other 
teachers and administrators in their schools. They may try immediate- 
ly to change things. Obviously, such techniques do not contribute 


greatly to a program of genuine progress in which a group moves 
forward together. 


2. Avoid the feeling that theory is one thing and that practice is 
another. Actually, theory provides direction in terms of which im- 
provements in practice may take place. Practice, then, may be 
evaluated in terms of the degree to which it is consistent with theory; 
therefore, a teacher should not be discouraged on finding theory to be 
relatively far in advance of practice in a given school. Such a 
condition should challenge anyone to become effective in improving 
practice. In your attempts to improve practice in your school, howev- 
er, keep in mind that progress within a school takes place rather 
slowly. During your first years of teaching, therefore, you should feel 
very successful if you are able to improve only a few of the general 
practices. 

3. Concentrate upon the positive aspects ofa situation rather than 
upon the weaknesses only. It is difficult for anyone who is able to see 
only the difficulties, problems, and shortcomings in a situation to 
maintain good mental health. There are always some good things to 
be found. 

4. Approach your work with enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is a conta- 
gious thing which tends to facilitate learning and to improve working 
conditions. It generally reflects a healthy attitude toward life, ahappy 
disposition, and a feeling of pride in one’s work. It tends to release 
energies through which greater accomplishments are made possible. 

5, Assume an experimental attitude toward your work. Each day 
every teacher should seek to develop his or her competence as a 
teacher. Those who feel they have no more room for improvement 
have died professionally. Each year of teaching should be a new 
experience rather than a mere repetition of the preceding year. 

6. Expect changes to take place within the field of education. 
Professional education of teachers will continue to advance. Educa- 
tional research will continue to bring forth new understandings of 
human growth, new techniques, and new materials to be used. The 
nature of our society will also change as scientific, economic, 
political, and social advancements are made. These changes will 
bring forth new values, functions, and purposes in education. You 
may therefore assume that the future will be different, which calls for a 
positive, intelligent attitude toward change as it affects one's personal 
life and responsibilities as a teacher. 

7. Learn to differentiate the important from the unimportant tasks. 
Some teachers lose perspective with respect to their primary function. 
As a result they tend to become lost in details which may or may not 
have real educational significance. For example, grading papers or 
various clerical duties may become more important than planning 
learning experiences for the pupils. 

8. Establish habits of orderliness, accuracy, and promptness. lf 
your daily routine becomes systematic and well arranged, you will be 
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spared much confusion and irritation. Establish the habit of routiniz- 
ing as many daily activities as possible, of anticipating problems, and 
of developing well-organized, yet flexible, plans for solving them 
promptly and accurately. By so doing, you gain an added sense of 
accomplishment and free yourself for other kinds of activities. 

9. Seek assistance on professional problems whenever needed. 
There is little if any merit in not seeking help on problem situations. 
The sources of help are many—school administrators, supervisors, 
colleagues, books, and periodical literature. As people share prob- 
lems with others, they may gain insight into them, clarify their 
thinking, receive helpful suggestions, build self-confidence, and 
develop common interests and wholesome working relationships 
with others. 

10. Maintain a good sense of humor. Look for the humorous side of 
life as well as the serious aspects. A sense of humor keeps people 
from taking themselves too seriously. The ability to laugh often 
provides an excellent counterbalance for the many fears, anxieties, 
and disappointments normally encountered in life. 

11. Cultivate adequate, realistic self-concepts. With all the stress- 
es and strains involved in teaching, everyone has the problem of 
Coping with the inner self. Every teacher experiences anger, hostility, 
and anxiety. It is important to identify the causes of these feelings and 
gain further skill in controlling and in resolving them so that a healthy 
positive outlook upon life and effective working relationships with 
others may be maintained. Feelings of real success may be gained 
through identifying purposes which seem genuinely worthwhile and 
through attempting to make a realistic amount of progress in achiev- 
ing them. 

12. Continue to improve your perception of others. Good teaching 
depends upon teachers' sensitivity to and understanding of the pupils 
with whom they work as well as the interpretations they make of their 
pupils’ behavior. Every teacher should strive to gain increasing skill in 
making accurate judgments regarding the behavior of pupils and 
colleagues, 

13. Continue to strengthen your academic background. New 
knowledge is being created so fast that a teacher's academic 
background quickly becomes obsolete unless he or she continues to 
be a scholar, especially in his or her area of specialization. Continued 
growth in academic background gives a teacher added feelings of 
security and adequacy for meeting the growing interests and con- 
cerns of youth. 

14. Know when to quit work for the day. Conscientiousness and 
attention to duty are indeed admirable traits. However, some teachers 
work far into the night grading papers and performing similar school 


duties, thus exhausting their energies for the next day and warping 
their perspectives. Fatigue reflects itself in the mental attitude of the 
teacher and the emotional tone of the classroom, and this affects the 
education of pupils. It is important to establish a desirable balance 
between work and the activities that will restore physical and mental 
health 

15. Cultivate adult friends outside of the teaching profession. 
Through day-to-day contacts with colleagues, a teacher normally 
develops a number of friends within the profession. Since teachers 
have so many common interests and it is so easy to talk shop, they 
may tend to limit their contacts to their colleagues. Through the 
cultivation of friendships outside the profession, teachers have the 
opportunity to widen their background of information, improve their 
human relationships, gain a broad and wholesome outlook upon life, 
and extend their influence in the community. 

16. Build a satisfactory, functional philosophy of life. Everyone's 
life is governed according to certain fundamental ideas and beliefs in 
regard to the nature of the universe, the individual's place within it, 
and his or her relationships with others. In view of this rapidly 
changing world, it is difficult indeed to develop a consistent and 
harmonious way of looking at life. It calls for searching thought and 
effort on the part of an individual if he or she is to maintain direction 
and peace of mind. 

17. Never lose sight of the great challenge that a teacher has. 
There may be times when you will feel discouraged. It may help you to 
remember that other good teachers have sometimes felt discouraged 
too—Jim Baker, for example. There were many times when Jim's 
smoothly functioning group of pupils seemed almost adult—and then 
again everything would seem to go wrong. He was not a philosopher, 
but every once ina while he remembered what a professor had said to 
him when he was trying to make up his mind about becoming a 


teacher: 


Jim, teaching’s not an ordinary job. It's a real adventure, filled with all the danger and 
excitement a spirited person could ask for. The teacher stands entrusted with the 
welfare and security of our country's greatest treasures—its youth. The people say to the 
teacher, "Here are our boys and girls; teach them what they must know to live in a world 
of varied races and cultures, in a world of uncertainty and change." From all the 
heritage of the race the teacher must select that which is to be passed on. From all the 
influences that surround his young charges he must choose those to encourage, those 
to ignore, those to fight. From all the possible and distant goals for which people may 
strive, he must choose the most worthy and magnify them for children's eyes. In the 
midst of conflicts and confusions, he must hold aloft democracy's lamp; he must keep it 
bright and help his pupils to walk in its light. Teaching is not for the immature or the 
timid. It is for those who care about what happens to the world and its children and who 
are prepared to do something about it. There's your job, Jim. 
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SUMMARY 


Throughout this book, an earnest attempt has been made to help you 
in your orientation to the field of education and in planning your life 
work. The book has been written to encourage you to appraise 
critically and honestly both the profession and yourself. It is hoped 
that you feel rewarded for your efforts in reading it and that you like 
what you see in yourself and in the field of education. 


QUESTIONS TO CONSIDER 


What changes have you made, as a result of this course, in your plans for teaching? 

2, What are some illustrations of the concept that effective planning extends to all 
phases of living and continues throughout one’s life? 

3. How can you gain from your college environment the greatest amount of growth 
toward teaching? To what extent are you using the resources available to you? 

4. What would be some advantages and disadvantages of teaching in your home 

community? 


ACTIVITIES TO PURSUE 


1. Talk with some of your teachers who you feel have a wholesome outlook on life and 
who have gained much enjoyment and satisfaction from teaching as a career. Try to 
determine the factors, conditions, and practices that have contributed to their 
success and happiness. 

2. Consult with school administrators, college instructors, and placement officials 
regarding problems common to beginning teachers. You may be able to find 
research studies that have been made along this line. Plan ways in which you may 
be able to avoid many of these problems. 

3. Suggest to your instructor that some student teachers be invited to your class to 
discuss the kinds of prestudent teaching experiences that proved to be of most 
help to them. Incorporate into your plans any good ideas which you gain from the 
discussion. 

4. Now that you have completed this book, review critically any written plans you had 
made previously regarding your future. What changes must you make in order that 
they may be inclusive, adequate, realistic, and suitable for you? 
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